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f LIFE 

i OF 

Sin RICHARD STEELE, 



Caput domina venalo sub h<uta, 

JUVENAL. 
His fortunes iiiin'd, and himself a slave. 

Richard Steele, whose father was a coun- 
sellor at law, and private secretary to James 
first Dvike of Ormond, was at an early age 
carried over from Dublin *, to England ; and 
placed, by the influence of his father's pa- 
tron, at the Charter House school in London, 
where he gave proofs of great quickness of 
apprehension, and made very considerable 
progress in classical learning. There he be- 
come intimate with Addison. 

Steele was afterwards removed to Mei ton 
College, in Oxford, where he applied him- 
self chiefly to polite literature, discovered 
an inclination to become a dramatic author, 
and actually wrote a comedy, which has ne- 
ver been published f . 

* &eeU was born in Dublin about the year iGT5 ; 
his parents were English, of a good familv. 

t Steele showed it to one of his friends, who ad- 
vised liim to 8ttpp«es9 it, a& not wortliy of his genius. 
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His first appearance in print was in ft 
poem, entitled The Funeral Procession on the 
Death of Queen Mary. This effusion, 
though not highly poetical, contains ani- 
mated pictures of the benevolence of that 
amiable princess. 

Our author early entertained a predilec- 
tion for the army; and deaf to the rempn- 
strances of his friends, who refused to assist 
him in applying for a commission, he left 
the college without taking a degree, and en- 
listed as a private soldier m the horse guards. 
This imprudent step was more hprtful to 
Steele in life, than even the loss of an estate 
in the county of Wexford he expected to in- 
herit from a relation, who henceforth look- 
ing upon him as a reprobate, a disgrace to 
his family, left the estate to another. A dis- 
regard for his interest, whenever it inter- 
fered with his inclination, uniformly marked 
his conduct, and was the cause of the end- 
less pecuniary embarrassments in which he 
w^ involved. His disposition however- was 
80 happy, that in his so often perplexed and 
humble station, he was perfectly cheerful ; 
and among his comrades gave full vent to 
his sprightliness and vivacity. Thus, he not 
only became the delight of the soldiers, but 
gained also the regard of the officers, who 
wishing to have so pleasant a fellow as their 
companion, exerted their interest, and pro- 
cured him an ensign's commission. 

Now, become an officer, StEELE gave him- 
self up to every pleasurable excess ; but his 
debaucheries were not uninterrupted by se- 
rious reflections, on their destructive ten- 
^•pcj ; it was durinjf sopae intervals of sober 
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derable portion of Inmtoaf . Its object is to 
expose the enormities of the undertakers'*^, 
to ridicale the barbarous tautology of the 
lawyers, and to exhibit the wickedness of 
young Women, who insinuate themselves in 
the sJfections of weak and doating ok) men, 
to the prejudice of their fiimiiies. 

Recommended by his friend Addison to 
Ijord HaufaX, the Maecenas of the age, 
SixKLB obtained, by the interest of that no- 
bleman, and of Lord SvimnLAND, the post 
of editor of the Gazette, whose duties he 
peiformed with the most exact fidelity. 

He brought forward soon after f a comedy 
very friendly to morality, and written with 
considerable humour, entitled Th9 Tender 
Husband, or T^te Aecom^tishfd Fools, which 
greatly increased his literary reputation. 
The comedy which succeeded was that of 
The Lying Lover, written in the most severe 
moral rigidity ; it was damned : an unfortu* 
nate circumstance which determined ^tlble, 
who represented himself as a mart3rr of the. 
church and morality, to turn his talents into 
another channel* 

* These enormities they painted admirably them- 
selves ; 

Steele says in his pref«c& ** On a door I juSt now 
passed by, a great artist inronns us of his cure upon 
the dead.^ 

* Mr. W. knovm and approved of for the art of em* 
balming, having preserved the owpse of a gentle- 
woman sweet and entire, without embowelling, and 
has reduced the bodies of several persons of quality 
to sweetness, in Flanders and in Ireland, after nine 
months under eround, and they were known by their 
friends in England. No man perfonmeth Uie Uke.' 

* InlToT^ 
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polished nations ; shows the frivolity of tts 
usual causes ; proves its folly and barbarity ; 
enlarges on the miseries it has so oft)en 
caused to individuals and families; and iiilly 
demonstrates its inconsistency with the 
Christian religion. 

About two months after the Tat^ end- 
ed*, Steele, in conjunction with Addison, 
began the Spectator, in which both geuerally 
forbore interfering in politics. The essays 
of Steele, in this celebrated work, are by no 
means so generally read as they deserve. 
In their eagerness to peruse the most enter- 
taining and instructive essayist, Addison, 
many readers overlook Steele's papers, 
which are nevertheless worthy not only of 
being read, but also of being examined with 
accurate attention, though by no means 
without defects. His language is perspicu- 
ous, natural, and often animated; but it 
frequently shows marks of haste and care- 
lessness. The construction of his sentences 
is sufficiently clear, but often defective. 
His periods are sometimes musical; but 
their harmony seems more the result of ac- 
cident than of intended arrangement. On 
the whole, Steele's Spectators are vehicles 
of agreeable amusement, and of useful in- 
struction. 

Encouraged by the celebrity and the ex- 
tensive sale of that performance, our author 
began a new paper on the same plan, in 
the character, and under the title of Guar- 
dian. The Guardian was to have nothing to 
manage with aiiy person or party, but he 

• January 2, 17 11 . 
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was to make the pulpit, the stagey and the 
bar, all act in concert, in the cause of piety , 
Justice, and virtue. Calling wit and hu- 
mour as auxiliaries to the execution, the 
Guardian adhered during th^ first forty pa- 
pers to his plan ; but in his forty -first num- 
ber he commenced a political contest with 
the Tory paper, entitled ITte Examiner, 

Adopting an opinion generally prevailing 
among the Whigs, that the ministry had 
agreed with France, on the death of Queen 
Anne, of establishing the Pretender; Sir 
Richard was much disaffected towards a 
ministry whom he believed caj^able of be- 
traying the liberties and religion of their 
country. He then warmly engaged in 
party politics, and openly avowed his de- 
termination to procure a seat in parliament, 
that he might oppose the ministers more 
effectually. Apprehending a forcible dis- 
mission fiom the Stamp*office, he antici- 
pated compulsion by a voluntary resigna- 
tion. At the same time he renounced a 
tension, which had been hitherto paid him 
y the Queen, as one of the household of her 
deceased husband. Prince Gsobgb of Den- 
mark. 

The most illiberal, virulent, and the bit- 
terest of Steele's antagonists, was the Exa» 
miner. It attacked his private character, 
and still more his circapastances. The 
whole of his wit and humour consists in the 
description of the poverty of Steele, his 
being arrested, and carried to a spunging- 
house. Sec, When we see the elegance of 
an Atterbury, the splendour of a Bounc- 
BROKSy and the wit of a Swirr, employed iu 
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such illiberal personalities, how much lur« 
we not disposed to lament the contract- 
ing spirit of party malevolence ! Though 
violent, Steele was not malignant, and he 
never suffered his warmth to transport him 
into those invectives, which so much dis- 
grace the writings of his opponents. 

When the Guardian ceased, our author 
began the Englishman*, the professed ad- 
vocate of Whig principles and of the Pro- 
testant succession. He wrote also, during 
the continuance of that publication, the 
Crisis, dedicated to the clergy, whom he 
exhorts to be jealous in promoting the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, by teaching 
the people to support the House of Han- 
over, and to dread the evils of a Popish suc- 
cessor, whom, he says, many endeavour to 
establish on the throne. This paper excited 
a most furious rage amongst the friends of 
the ministry. It was branded with tlie epi- 
thets of seditious and inflammatory ; and on 
March 12, 1714, a complaint was laid be- 
fore the house of commons against certain 
paragraphs of it and of the Englishman, said 
to be written by Richard Steele, as reflect- 
ing on her Majesty, arraigning heradmi- 
jiistratioo, and tending to excite sedition.. 
Steele was ordered to attend. He did so j 
and heard the various paragraphs complain- 
ed of read. After which, desiring time to 
prepare his defence, it was granted till th^ 
18th. Steele on that day made a very elo- 
quent defence, which however was ineffec- 
tual with the house of commons, though 

• It vas published three days in th« week. 
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• supported by Addison, Walpolb, and other 
members of the highest talents. After a 
warm debate, the majority declared for his 
ei^ulsion. Whether the pamphlets con- 
tained ideas dangerous to the public, or 
only inimical to the administration and its 
friends, is a point on which we will remain 
silent. It belongs only to historians to in- 
vestigate Steele's political conduct ; and to 
us, his literary biographers, to consider its 
motives. They appear to have been truly 
patriotic ; and the morality of his intention 
cannot be doubted. 

Though abused by the Tory writers, 
Steele persevered in his resolution of ab- 
staining from personalities. He was in high 
favour with the Whigs, who considered him 
as a martjrr for the cause of freedom ; and 
he continued, to the Queen's death, writing 
against her ministers. At that time he be- 
gan the Spinster, and the Reader, in which 
he gives ah account of his plan for writing a 
history of the Duke of Mablboeough, which 
was never executed. 

Steele's dread of Lewis's machinations in 
favour of the Pretender, made him write a 
pamphlet, called French Faith, He wrote 
also one entitled A Letter to a Member of 
Partiament, against a bill, which passed 
both houses of parliament, and received the 
royal assent, prohibiting dissenters from 
teaching in schools and academies. Steels 
showed that bill as originating in bigotry, 
and tending to produce pernicious enects ; 
as a violation of natural justice ; as con- 
trary to the precepts of the gospel ; and, at 
last, as incoHsisteat with the spirit of tha 
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British coAsiitutioii. The death of the 
Queen rendered it ineffectual. 

On the arrival of King George in Eng- 
land, the monarch being informed of 
SteeiiK's zeal in favour of his illustrious 
house, appointed him surveyor to the royal 
stables of Hampton Court, and made him 
justice of the peace for the county of Mid* 
dlesex. The theatre had from the begin* 
ning of his literary career been much 
obliged to our author. His dramatic writ- 
ings Iiad not only filled the house, but his 
periodical papers had pointed out the merit 
of the performers. He was then, justly, 
appointed chief manager of Drury-Iane, 
whose licence had expired at the Queen's 
death, and whose renewal he had obtained 
by his interest. From the moment that he 
became a joint proprietor in the theatre, 
his income amounted iirom it to a thousand 
a-year. He stood candidate for represent- 
ing Boroughbridsre, in parliament ; and he 
was successfol. The King, m 1715, con« 
ferred on him the honour of kighthood. He 
was now in a very prosperous situation. He 
had a large income derived from sources 
which did not appear precarious. He had 
by his wife* an estate in Wales, and a 

* Steele was twice numried ; first to a lady of the 
island of Barbadoes, sister to a rich planter, who. 
taken by the French on his coming to £nglana» diea 
in France. On his death, Steele succe^ed to his 
plantation and efiects* His first wife died ^itliout 
issue. He married afterwards Mearyt the daughter ot 
Jonathan Scurlock, Esq. of Languanor, in Caer- 
marthenshire ; by her he had four cliildren: a boy 
who died in his infancy, a second son named Eu- 
gene, aftor the renowned Prince, an amiable and ia> 
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considerable sum of money* His own lite* 
rary talents enabled him to add to bis fiime 
and to his fortune. He was esteemed and 
caressed at court: he might expect to be 
promoted to higher and more lucrative em- 
ployments. Such an expectation was cer- 
tainly justifiable : — ^the event, however, was 
totally different. The extravagance and 
indiscretion of Sir RicHAxn blasted the fair 
prospect*. 

He was appointed, in 1717, one of the 
commissioners for enquiring into the estates 
forfeited by the late rebellion in Scotland. 
He set out for the northern part of the 
United Kingdom, was welcomed with cor* 
diality and respect by the nobility and gen- 
try attached to the court j and kindly by 

Senioas youth, who fell early into a oonsumptioD and 
ied : he had also two daughters, Mary, who died 
young, and JE^izabcth, who was mamed, in 17.^1, 
to the Honourable John Treoor, one of the Webb 
Judges. 

* The following is one instance among many of 
SieeWs inattention to pecuniary eonoems. Without 
considering if his finances could bear the expenses, 
be had a splendid theatre constructed and finished, 
-in a part of hb house under his direction, ^ee^e 
was delighted with the appearance of the place; 
and, to know if it was equally fitted for pleasing the 
car as the eye, he desired the carpenter to go to ono 
end of the room, and from thence to pronounce some 
sentences, whilst he himself, at the other, should 
judge of the effect. The carpenter, thus directed, in 
a dbtinct and audible voice, called oat, " Sir Richard 
Steele, here has I, and these here mep, been doing 
our work for three months, and never seen the colour 
of your money. When are you to pay us ? I cannot 
pay ny journeymen without monev, and money I 
must have." Sir Richard replied, ^ that he was de> 
lighted with the oratory, but oy no means approved 
of the subject.' 
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the clerpy of that country, who have always 
distinguished themselyes for their zeal in fa- 
vour of the House of Hanover, and of civil 
and religious liberty. During his stay in 
Scotland, he indulged his taste for humoor, 
by searching into the manners of low life. 
With this view, he prepared a splendid en- 
tertainment at Edinburgh, and (xdered his 
servants to pick up all the beg^rs and poor 
people they could find in the streets as his 
guests. Whatever humour our author may 
have learned from these poor people, he 
never made use of it in any comedy. 

Soon after his return to England, Sir 
Richard lost his second wife : neither the 
fortune which she had brought to him, nor 
his other emoluments, were sufficient to 
supply the demands of his extravagance. 
To recruit his exhausted finances, he be- 
came projector*. He invented a vessel for 
carrying fish alive, and without wasting, 
from any part of the kingdom to another, 
and procured a patent for his invention. 
The commercial prefects of genius are 
rarely advantageous to the projector. Ge- 
nius, frequently, like Mosbs, guides others 
to that object which it never reaches itself. 
Thus Steele's scheme, promising enough in 
theory, Itke many other plausible specula- 
tionS) was found not to be successful in prac- 
tice, and proved pernicious to its inventorf. 

• In 1718. 

t The fish, though supplied by the contrivaneo wiih 
a continual stream of water, yet not brooking the 
coufineuent, battered themselves to pieces against 
the sides of the pool. Thus, when they were brought 
to markjet, they wem so damaged that they fetched 
very Utue money. 
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In the year 1719, Steilb kMt a consider- 
able part oi his income by hia violent oppo- 
sitions, not onl^ in bis legislative capacity, 
but also in political pamphlets, to the peer* 
age bill't^ ; to the rejection of it his poblica* 
tions contributed powerfully. His licence 
for acting plays was revoked, and his pa- 
tent ren&red ineffectual. He set on foot a 
paper entitled The Theatre, where he en- 
deavoured to convince the public that be 
and his brother-managers. had been very 
unjustly treated. His application, how- 
ever, for the restoration of the licence was 
rendered hopeless by the disgrace of his 
friend Mr. Walpole. Groaning under the 
persecution of power, the natural gaiety of 
our author was nearly overwhelmed, when, 
to complete his misery, Dennis attacked 
him in a pamphlet f. The face and figure 
of a writer were favourite subjects of this 
despicable assailant's criticisms. Stkele 
had an expressive manly countenance, and 
a good figure, but a dark complexion, and 
wore a black peruke. Those two circum- 
stances made a part of Dennis's attack; 
such scurrilous abuse deserved no serious 
answer, and from Steele it received none }• 

* The scope of the bill was this, that instead of the 
sixteen Scotch peers, there were for the future to be 
twenty-five hereditu^ peers of Scotland; and thi; 
crown to be restrained from creating new peers, ex- 
cept on the extinction of an old family. • 

t It was entitled. The Chca-acUr and Conduct qf 
A'r John Edgar t Jj^c. 

X SUile only entered into a hiimoroas defence of 
hu own beauiy; and puUished the following ludi> 
crous advertisemAnt :•— ** An eminent Turkey mer- 
chant, and an ii^enioas foreigner, do hereby' give 



circumstance Hrhich by no means forebodes 
amendment. 

notice, that if any person will discover the libeller or 
libellers who has or have falsely and maliciously in- 
sinuated in his or their writings, that Sir Ricnard 
Steele is ugly, so that he or they may be prosecuted 
by law, shaft have all fitting encouragements; the 
said gentlemen having lost considerable matches by 
reason of the similitude of their persons to the said 
injured knight^" 

* Steele one day invited several persons of rank 
and quality to dine at his house. Tlie company was 
surprised to see the number of footmen which siu> 
rounded the table. Being asked after dinner, when 
wine had dispelled ceremony, by a nobleman, how 
so expensive a train of domestics accorded with his 
fortune i Sir Richard replied, they wei;e fellows of 
whom he would very willii^ly. be rid ; and confessed 
they were bsuliffs who had introduced themselves 
with an execution, and whom, since he could not 
send tliem away, he had thought it convenient to em- 
bellish with liveries, that they; might do him honour 
whilst tliey staid. 

Steele had one day dined with Savage^ whom he 
long patronised, at a petty tavern near Hyde Park 
Gate, where he had dictated to him a pamphlet. In 
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• lu April, 1721, Steele's friend, Mr, Wa&. 
FOLE, was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of Mr. Aislabib, dis- 
graced and prosecuted as a sharer in the ' 
fraud and profits of the South Sea ruinous 
prcject, against which our author had writ- 
ten two pamphlets. The Crisis qf Property; 
and The Nation, a Family, Through Wal- 
FOLE*s influence, he was restored to his 
office and authority in the play-house ; and 
soou after brought out his comedy of The 
Conscious Lovers, in the fable of whicb he is 
a close imitator of Terence, whilst be has 
displayed very great originidity in the cha- 
racters, sentiments, a^- incidents. This 
play abounds in pathos-; its sentiments are 
those of the most refined morality ; and as 
honest parson Adams very, justly observes^ 
there are many things in it that would do 
vastly well in a sermon. It was acted with 
very great success. Steele's profits from 
the representation were considerable; and 
iie was presented with five hundred pounds 
by his Majesty. 

The profusion however of Steele was too 
great for him to be long benefited by the 
success of The Conscious Lovers. Being re- 
duced to great extremity, he sold* a year 
after, his share iathe play-house. He. soon 
after commenced a law-suit with the nxan ti- 
gers, which was determined to his disad- 
vantage. Wh«n Sir Richard threw his 
affairs intothe hands of lawyers and tnis- 
tees, the friend and gentleman had nothing 
more to do in the. matter. It can be. no 
wonder, then, that a flaw was found in the 
conduct of bin who acted no logger froia 
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himself. The lots of this cause, together 
with his proftisimi, which still contiimecl viw 
abated, plunged our author in the utnosk 
extremity cifwerty, DM age was fitst ap- 
proaching on him now, without any means 
of supporting himself and his children, but 
the exertion of his literary talents. Gloomy 
is the prospect id declining years, of genius 
compelled to write for daily bread, when 
the powers begin to be impnred, when the 
iiiq;>ression of objects begins to grow faint, 
when the fancy becomes manimate and 
feeble, and sensibility cold and languid; 
Dffaen even reason, if she presenres the 
force, loses the quickness of her operations. 
Aged genius then sees the time drawing 
near, when it will depend for sustenance on 
the precarious benefactions of individuals, 
or on the galling provisions of benevoleiU 
institutions. 

This melancholy prospect was, without 
doubt, aggravated for Steele, by .the con- 
sciousness that he owed his distresses not to 
misfortunes, but to imprudence and folly. 
His distressed situation was soon increased 
by aparalyticdisorder, which rendered him 
utterly incapable of further literary efibrts. 
In these unhappy circumstances he bid 
adieu to London : he retired first to Hert- 
fordshire, then to Wales, to live as cheaply 
as passible, and so be less burdensome to 
his friends. He took up his abode at Lan- 
guanor, near Caermarthen, a seat he re- 
tained by the permission of the mortgagee. 
His pecuniary distresses having never sub- 
verted his principles of conduct, he had, be- 
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loire he left London, surrendered all hit pro- 
perty to his creditors. To their beneK>leiice 
he was in the end of his life principally in- 
debted for his maintenance. He lingered 
out near two years in Wales, in the melan- 
choly contemplation of what he might have 
been, and what he was; and Sept. 21 st, 
1739, paid the last debt to nature. He was 
privately interred, according to his own de- 
size, in Caermarthen church. 

Among his papers were found the manu- 
scripts of two plays almost finished. The 
one was entitled llu Gentleman^ founded on 
Tke Eunuch of Teremce, the other J%e School 
qf Action, 

Steele was a man endued by nature with 
superi(« talents. His understanding was 
quick, acute, and vigorous : his imagination 
was fertile, and his memory retentive. He 
had received a good education ; and although 
not very learned, be possessed a consider- 
able share of knowledge. He was acquaint- 
ed with the Latin classics, but not con- 
versant in Oreciiui literahne. As an author* 
he must be acknowledged to have made a 
considerable addition to the general mass of 
pleasing and usefol literature. Quick and 
penetrating, his genius was well fitted for 
diving into the human mind. He had stu- 
died man as he found him in society, not in 
books ; and, with an humour lively and ver- 
satile, he could paint him, as a comic 
writer, justly and agreeably as he saw him* 
His cluiracters are natural, well drawn, and 
well supported. The sentiments and obser- 
vations are suitable to the characters. In 
moral tendency, his comedies are unexcepr 
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rai, iiDerai, ana enlarged vien^. ae ivas 
warm, but always candid. His politrcal 
pamphlets afford considerable information 
concerning the state of affairs in his time. 

As an essayist, Steele is an able and 
agreeable describer of life and manners ; a 
strenuous and persuasive supporter of reli- 
gion and virtue. 

In his moral character, Steele was a man 
of upright principles, though he deviated 
from the paths of prudence. He was a man - 
of great and esdensive benevolence; the ret- 
liever of the distressed, the protector of the 
helpless, and the encourager of merit. In 
his transaction of business be was fair and 
equitable ; in his opinions of mankind can- 
did and liberal. He allowed those who 
were above him the due superiority. He 
treated his equals with ease and cordiality. 
He behaved to bis inferiors with affability, 
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Without ^e arrogant insolence of familiarity, 
or the ostentatious parade of condescension. 
He was, by his benevolent disposition, and 
by his spnghtly talents, a most agreeable 
<x>inpanion, desirous of pleasing, possessing 
a great flow of spirits, and abounding in 
lively repartees. 

With such talents and with such virtues, 
the question naturally arises, how came 
Steele to be so distressed and miserable ? 
By his violence, his indiscretion, his extra- 
Tsigance. The superiority ascribed by the 
Satirist 't^ to prudence over fortune, was ne- 
ver more manifest than in the life of Steele. 
Fortune held out her favouts to him, but 
not courting the assistance of discretion, he 
was unable tokeep them from vanishing for 
ever. In his lamentable fate is strikingly 
exhibited the important truth, that great 
tfldents, benevolent and mild disposition, 
and amiable manners, cannot secure happi- 
ness, without the co-operation of self-com- 
mand and of prudence. 

/uveno^, conclusion of Satire x. 
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IH amort hac omnia insunt vitia: iiyuriie, 
Stupifiones, inimicitUB, inducue, 
BeUum pax rursum,, TE^K. 

All these inconveaiencies are incident to love ; re* 
proaches, jealousies, qaorrelf, reconcilements, war, 
and Uien peace. 

JEALOUSY is that pain which a man feds from the 
apprehension \\itA he is not eqnally beloved by the 
person whom he entirely lovee; Now because oar in- 
ward passions and inclinations can never make them- 
selves visible, it is impossible for a jealous man to be 
thoroughly cured of his suspicions. His thoughts 
hang at best in a. state of doubtfulness and uncertainty ; 
and are never capable of receiving any satisfaction on 
the advantageous side ; so that his inquiries are most 
mccessfnlwhen they discover nothing. His pleasure 
irises from his disappointments, and his life is spent 
1 pursuit of a secret that destroys his happiness if he 

.ance to tind it. 

Ad srdent love is always a strong ingredient in tfail- 
passion ; for the same affection which stirs up the jea- 
<»n8 man's desires, and gives the party beloved s<^. 

VOL. U. S 
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■ beantiftil a flgare in his imagination, nnkes Urn be> 
lieve die kindles tlie «ame passion in otliera, and ap> 
pears as andable to ail beholden. And as jealooiy 
thus arises from an extraordinary love, it is of so de- 
licate a nature that it sc<Mm8 to take np with any thing 
less than an equal return of love. Not the wamwrt 
expressions of affection, the softest and most tendor 
hypocrisy, are able to give any satisfaction, where we 
are not persuaded that the affection is real, and the sa- 
tisfaction mutnak For the jealous man wbhes himself 
a kind of deity to the person he loves: he would be 
tiie only pleasure of her senses, the employment of 
her thonf^ts; and is angry at every thiiq; she admires, 
or takes deUght in, besides himself. 

Fboedria's reqn^ to his mlsti^is upon Ins leaving 
lier for tliree days, is inimitably beantiftil and natural. 

Cum mUUe Mo prwsens, absens ut ties :• 
Diet noctesqiie me ames : me desideres : 
Me eomudea: me etpectes : dente cogUes: 
Me 9pere9 : me te ebledea : mecwn tot a sis : 
Meus/ac sis postremo ^mimus, guando ego sum 
tufis, 

TER. 

** Whien yon are in company with that soldier, be. 
have as if ytm were absent : bCit continue to love 
me by day and by night : want me ; dream of 
ue; expect me; think of me; wish for me; de> 
light in me ; be wholly witti me: in short, be my 
very sonl, as I am yours.** 



Hie jealous man*8 disease is of so malignant a 
ture, that it ctmverts all he takes into its own nonriab. 
ment. A cool behaviour sets him on the rack, and ia 
interpreted as an instance of aversion or indifference ; 
a fond one raises his suspicions, ud looks too much 
like dissimulation and artifice. If the person he loves 
be cheerftil, her thoughts must be employed -on an* 
other; and if sad, she hi certainly thinking on hlnft- 
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»At In ihort, there is oo word or gestnre lo indgni- 
Scant, bat it gives him new hints, feeds his raspldoos, 
and famishes him with fresh matters of diacovery : 
So that if we consider the effects of this passion, one 
would rather thlolc it proceeded from an inveterate 
hatred, than an excessive love ; for certainly none can 
meet with more disqaietode and uneasiness than a sns> 
pected wife, if we except the jealoas husband. 

Bat the great unliappineas of this passion is, that it 
natnrally tends'to alienate the affection which it is so 
solidtoos to engross; and tliat for these two reasons, 
because it lays too great a constraint on the words and 
actions of tiM suspected person, and at tlie same time 
shows you liave no honourable ofrfuion of her; both 
t>f which are strong motives to aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy ; for it often 
draws after it a more fatal train of consequences, and 
makes the person you suspect guilty of the very crimes 
you are so mudi attaid of. It is very natural for such 
who are treated ill and upbraided falsely, to find ont 
an intimate friend that will hear (heir c(miplaints, con- 
dole their sufferings, and endeavour to sooth and 
assuage their secret resentments. Besides, Jealousy 
puts a woman often in mind of an ill thing that she 
would not otherwise perhaps have thought of, and fills 
her imagination with such an unlucky idea, as in time 
grows familiar, excites desire, and loses all the shame 
nod horror which might at first attend it. Hw is it a 
wonder if she who suflFers wrongfully in a roan*s opi- 
nion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his 
esteem, resolves to give him reason for his suspicions, 
and to enjoy the pleasure of the crime, since she most 
nndergo the ignominy. Such probably were the con- 
siderations that directed the wise man in his advice to 
husbands : ** Be not Jealous over the wife of thy bo- 
som, and teach her not an evil lesson against thytelf.^ 
£ccles. 

And iKre, among the other torments which this paa- 
^oii produces, we may osually obs^ave that none ire 
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greater moarners than jealons men, when the pemoii 
■who provokied their jealousy is taken from them. 
Then it is (hat their love breaks oat furiously, and 
throws off Jill the mixtures of suspicion which choked 
and smothered it before. The beautiful parts of the 
character rise uppermost in the jealous husband's me- 
mory, and upbraid bim with (he ill usage of so divine 
a creature as was once in his possession ; whilst all the 
little imperfections that were before so ooeasy to him, 
wear off from his remembrance, and show themseires 
no more. 

We may see by whnt has been said, that jealousy 
takes the deepest root in men of amorous dispositions; 
and of these we may find three kinds who are most 
overrun with it. 

The first are those who are conscious to themselves 
of any iitlirmity, whether it be weakness, old age, de- 
formity, ignorance, or the like. These men are sa 
well acquainted with the unamiable part of themselves, 
that they have not the confidence to think they are 
really beloved; and are so distmstfiil of their own 
merits, that ail fondness towards them pats (hem out of 
countenance, and looks like a jest upon (heir persons. 
They grow suspicious on their first looking in a glass, 
and arc stnng with jealousy at the sight of a wrinkle. 
A handsome fellow immediately alarms them, and 
every thing that looks yonng or gay turns their thobghls 
upon thoir wives. 

A second sort of men, who are most liable to this 
passion, are those of cunning, wary, and distrostftil 
tempers. It is a fault very justly fonnd in histories 
composed by politicians, that they leave nothing to 
chance or humour, but are still for deriving every ac- 
tion (torn some plot or contrivance. For drawing up 
a perpetual scheme of causes and events, and preserv- 
ing a constant correspondence between the camp and 
the council table. And thus it happens in the affairs 
of love with men of too refined a thought They put 
n construction on a look, and find out a design itt a 
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•mile; they give new aeoses ahd rignlficatioM to. 
words and actions, and are ever tormenting themselves 
with fancies of their own raising. They generally act 
in a disguise themselves, and therefore mistake all oat- 
ward shows and appearances for hypocrisy in others ; 
80 that I believe no men sec less of the troth and reality 
of things, tlian these great refiners upon iucidenUi, who 
are so wonderfully subtle and overwise in their con- 
ceptions. 

■Now what these men fancy they know of women 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men believe they 
have learned by experience. They have seen the poor 
husband so misled by tricks aud artifices, and in the 
midst of his inquiries so lost and bewilriered in a 
crooked intrigue, that they still suspect an under plot 
in every female action ; and especially when they see 
any resemblance in the behaviour of two pexsons, are 
apt/to fancy it proceeds from the same design in both. 
Tliese men therefore bear hard upon the suspected 
party, pursue her close through all her turnings and 
windings, and are too well acquainted with the chase* 
to be flung off by any false steps or doubles : besideSf 
their acquaintance and conversation has lain wholly 
among the vicions part of womankind, and therefore 
it is no wonder they censure all alike, and look upon 
the whole sex as a species of impostors. But if, not- 
withstanding their private experience, they can get 
over these prejudices, and entertain a favourable opi- 
nion of some women ; yet their own loose desires wiU 
stir np new suspicions from another side, and make 
them believe all men subject to the same inclinations 
with themselves. 

^Vhether these or other motives are most predomi- 
nant, we learn from the modern histories of America, 
as well as from our own experience in this part of the 
world, that jealousy is no northern passion, but rages 
most in those nations that lie nearegt the influence of 
the sun. It Is a misfortune for a woman to be born 
between the tropics; for there lie the hottest regions 
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of jedOQsy/ which, as yon come northward, cools afll' 
along with the climate, until yon scarce meet with any 
thiug like it in the polar circle.' Our own nation is 
very tefnperately situated in this respect; and if we 
meet with some few disordered with the violence of 
this passion, they are not the proper growth of our 
country, but are many degrees nearer the sun in their 
constitutions than in their climate. 
' After thisirightful account of jealousy, and the per- 
sons who are most nubject to it, it will be but fair to 
show by what means the passion may be best allayed^ 
and those who are possessed with it set at ease. Other 
faults indeed are not under the wife's jurisdiction, and 
should, if posrible, escape her observation ; but je»> 
lousy calls upon her particularly for its cure, and de* 
serves aU her art and application in the attempt: be- 
sides, she has this for her encouragement, that her en- 
deavours will be always pleasing, and that she will 
still find the afiection of her husband rising towards 
ber in proportion as his doubts and suspicions vanish ; 
for, as we have seen all along, there is so great a mix- 
ture of love in jealousy, as is well worth the separat- 
ing. Bitt tliis shall be the subject of another paper. 

• • • • 

Having discovered die natnr^ of jealous^, and 
pointed out the persons who are most subject to it, I 
must now apply myself to my fair readers, who desire 
to live well with a jealous husband, and to ease bis 
mind of its unjust suspicious. 

The first rule I shall propose to be observed is, that 
you never seem to dislike in another what the jealout 
man is himself guilty of, or to admire any thing in 
which he himself does not excel. A jealous man is 
very quick in his applications, he knows how to find 
a^doublc edge in an invective, and to draw a satire on 
himself out of a panegyric on another. He does not 
trouble himself to consider the person, but to direct 
{he character; and is secretly pleased or -confounded 
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al iie Ikn^ mere or ten of himself in St. Hie codi> 
moidatioii of any thing in anodier stirs op his jealoas/, 
aa it ahows yoa have a vala^ for others I>eside8 him- 
Bctf ; bat the coounendatton of that, which he himaelf 
wanli, inflames Mm more, u it shows that in some 
respects yon prefer otiiers befbre him. Jealousy is ad> 
mirattly desoribed in this view by Hx>race in his ode to 
Lydia. 

Qutim tu, Zydia, Telepld 

Cervicetn roseam, a cerea TelepM 
Laudas braehia, tw meum • 

Fervens d^ficiU bile tumetjecur.- 
Tmtc nee mens faiki, nee color 

Certa sede manet ; humor et in genms 
Furtim labUwr, arguens 

QuamlentigpenUusmacererignibtu. . 

Od. 3dJL 

When Telephos his yoathftil charms, 
' His rosy neck and winding arms, ' 
With endless rapture you recite, 
And in the pleasing name delight ; 
My lioart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
With numberless resentments beats ; 
¥Vom my pale cheek the colour flies. 
And all the man within me dies : 
By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rising sighs and falling tears. 
Unit show too well the warm deshrts, 
lite silent, slow consuming flres. 
Which on my inmost vitals prey. 
And melt my very soul away. 

Tlie Jealous man is not indeed angry if yon dislike 
another : but If yoa find those faults which are to be 
fonnd in his own character, yoa discover not only 
^«r dislike of another, but of Idmsdf. In short, he 
is so desirous of eogfoiitaig all yoor love». thai he ie 
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grieved at the want of any charnif which be believefl 
has power to raise it ; and if be finds by your censaret 
on others, that he is not so agreeable in yoar opinion 
as he might he, he naturally conclodes yon coold love 
him better if he had other qoalifications, and that by 
consequence yonr affection does not rise so high as he 
thinks it ought. If therefore his temper be grave or 
snllen, you must not be too much pleased with a Jest, 
or transported with any thing that is gay or diverting. 
If his beauty be none of the best, you mast be a pro- 
fessed admirer of prudence, or any other quality he is 
master of, or at least vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, yon roust be sure to be free aud 
•pen in your c<Niversation with him, and to let in 
light upon yonr actions, to unravel all your designs, 
and discover every secret however trifling or indiffe- 
rent. A jealous husband has^ a particular aversion to 
winks and whispers, and if he does not see to the bot- 
tom of every thing, wiU be sure to go beyond it is his 
fears and suspicions. He will always expect to be 
your chief confidant, and where he finds himself kept 
out of a secret, will believe there is more in it than 
there should be. Aud here it u of great concern, that 
yoi| preserve the character of your sincerity noiform 
and of a pieee : for if he once finds a false gloss pat 
upon any single action, he quickly suspects all the 
rest; his working im^nation immediately takes a 
false hint, and runs off with it into several remote 
consequences, until he has proved very ingenioas in 
working out his own misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will be to 
let him see you are much cast down and afflicted for 
the ill opinion he entertains of you, and tlie dis- 
quietudes he himself suffers for your sake. There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous pleasure in the 
jealousy of those who love them, and insult over an 
aching heart, and triumph in their charms which art 
able to excite so much uneasiness. 
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baUe, t m«Jtncboty, d^ected cvrli^, tbt luul dtete 
or injared Limoc^u^e, BixgaoftBo thfl >eidou> hufaod 
inlo pUy. nuke Um iHUlbte (rf Ibe wraQi JM doc* 
you, and work oat of bo mind all Ui«e ttan md n- 
plcioDB lluK make yon both oobappy. Al If mi It wUk 

hlmieir, ud rcpiiK In private, elTlier becnK be Iikb- 
db)r u ii ■ wcdiliiuu, «id will Ihcnfore hida It fron 

Hme 111 efTecL it may prodace, la ooDlIng yonr Ion 
lowardi Lim, or diverlinc il lo ■□oilier. 
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yiHiich she fotind it no eftsy matter to quiet hts 

418. But at last he appeared so well satisfied 

^Docence, that from reproaches and wrangliags 

Jk to tears aiMl embraces. Both of tbeai wept 

^ teaderly at their recoodiiation, and Herod pouiw 

^«ot his whole soul :o her in the warmest protesta* 

^ns of love and constancy ; when ami<lflt all his sighs 

and langnishings she asked him, whether the private 

orders he lett with his uncle Joseph were an instance 

of such an inflamed atfection. The jealous king was 

immediately ronaed at so unexpected a question, and 

oonclnded his tmcle must have t)eeu too familiar with 

iier, before he would have discovered such a secret. 

In short, he put his ancle to death, and very diflicultly 

prevailed upon himself to spare Mariaranc. 

After this he was forced on a second journey inte 
Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care of So- 
faemns, with the same private orders he had before 
given his uncle, if any mischief bcfel him. In the 
meanwhile Mariamne so won upon Sohemas by her' 
presents and obliging conversation, that she drew all 
the secret from him)- with which Herod had entrusted 
him; so that after his return, when he flew to her 
with all the transports of joy and love, she received 
him coldly with sighs and tears, and all the marks of 
indifference and aversion. This reception so stirred 
up his indignation, that he had certainly slain her with 
his own hands, had not he feared he himself should 
luive become the greater sufferer by it. It was not 
long after this, when he bad another violent return of 
love upon him ; Mariamne was therefore sent for to 
liim, whom he endeavoured to soften and reconcile 
with all possible conjugal caresses and endearments ; 
bot she declined his embraces, and answered all bis 
fondness with bitter invectives for the death of her fa- 
dier and her brother. This behaviour so incensed 
Herod, tliat he very hardly reflrained ftrom striking 
her ; when in the heat of their quarrel there came in a 
wituess, suborned by some of M«i\«amft*« ^vvoxccv*' 
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I shall condade this essay with the story of Herod 
and Mariamne, as 1 have collected it oat of J^sepbos; 
which may serve almost as ai» example to whatever 
can he taid on this snbject. 

.Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, bifth> 
wit; and youth, could give a woman, and Herod all 
Hie love that such charujs are able te raise in a warm 
and amorons disposition. In the midst of this his 
fondness for Mariamne, he put her brotlwr to death, 
as he did her father not many years after. The bar* . 
barity of the action was represented to Mark Antony, 
who immediaiely summoned Herod into £|sypt, K> 
answer for the crime that was laid to his char^. He- 
rod atMbuted the summons to Antony's desire of Ma- 
irtomne, whom therefore, before his departure, he gave 
into the custody of his uncle Joseph, vrith private or- 
ders to put her to death, if any such violence was 
offered (o himself. This Joseph was much delighted 
with Mariamne^s conversation, and endeavoured with 
all his art and rhetoric, to set out the excess of He- 
rod's passion for her; bat when he still foond her cold 
and incrednlotts, be inconsiderately told, her, as a 
certain instance of her lord's affection, the privatb 
orders he had left behind him, which plainly slidwed, 
according to Joseph's interpretation, that be conld 
neither live nor die withoot her. Tliis barlmroas in- 
stance of a wild nnreasonable passion qoite pat oat, 
for a time, those little remains of affection she still had 
for her lord : her thoughts were so whoUy taken np. 
with the cruelty of his orders, that she could not con- 
nder the kindness that produced them, and therefore 
represented him in her imagination, rather under the 
frightful idea of a murderer (ban a lover. Herod waa 
at length acquitted* and dismissed by Mark Antony^ 
vfhen his soul was all in flames for his Mariamne ; 
1 at before tlteir meeting, he was not a little ahirmed 
at the report he had heard of his ancle's conversa- 
tion and familiarity with her in his absence. This 
tlierefore was the first discourse he entertained ber 
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\r)th, in which she foand it no eftsy matter to quiet his 
napicions. Bat at last be appeared so well satisfied 
of her innocence, that from reproaches and wranglinp 
he fell to tears and embraces. Both of them wept 
very tenderly at their recoodliation, and Herod poniv 
ed out his whole soul to her in the warmest protesta* 
tJons of love and constancy ; when amidst all bis sighs 
and langnishings she asked him, whether the private 
orders he lett with his uncle Joseph were an instance 
of such an inflamed affection. The jealous Iting was 
immediately roused at so unexpected a question, and 
oonclnded his tmde must have been too familiar with 
faer, before he would have discovered such a seoret. 
In sliort, he pot his nncle to death, and very diflicultly 
prevailed npon himself to spare Mariaranc. 

After this he was forced on a second journey iute 
£gypt, when he committed his lady to the care of So- 
hcmns, with the same private orders he had before 
given bis ancle, if any mischief befel him. In the 
meanwhile Mariamne so %von upon Sohemus by her" 
presents and obliging conversation, that she drew all 
the secret from hira>- with which Herod had entrusted 
him; so that after bis refam, when he flew to her 
with all the transports of joy and love, she received 
him coldly with sighs and tears, and all the marks of 
indiflierence and aversion. This reception so stirred 
up his indignation, that he had certainly slain her with 
his own hands, had not he feared he himself should 
have become the greater suffierer by it. It was not 
long after this, when he bad another violent return of 
love upon him ; Mariamne was therefore sent for to 
liim, whom he endeavoured to soften and reconcile 
with all possible conjugal caresses and endearments ; 
but she declined his embraces, and answered ail his 
fondness with bitter invectives for the death of ber fa- 
ther and her brother. This behaviour so incensed 
Herod, that he very hardly reAraJned flrom striking 
her ; when in the heat of their quarrel there came in a 
witness, suborned by some of Miriamne's enemies. 
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sion towards his son, insomuch that he forbad him hit 
house, and charged his daughter upon her duty never 
to tee him more. In (he mean time, to brealc oflf lUl 
commnnication betwt^en the two lovers, who he knew 
entertained secret hopes of rome favoarabie opporta- 
nity that should bring them together, he found oat a 
young gentleman of a good fortune and an agreeable 
person, wliom he pitched upon as a husband for bb , 
daughter. He soon concerted this affair so well, that 
he told Constanlia it was his design to marry her to 
such a gentleman, and that her wedding should be ce- 
lebrated on such a day. Constantia, who was over- 
aweifwith the anlhority of her father, and unable to 
object any thing against so advantageous a match, re* 
oeived the proposal with a profound silence, which ^er 
£i(her commended in her, as the most decent manner 
of a virgin's giving her consent to an overture of that 
kind. The noise of this intended marriage soon reached 
Thcodosius, who, after a long tumult of passions 
which naturally rise in a lover's heart on such an oc- 
casion, writ the foUowii^ letter to Constantia. 

** The thought of my Constantia, which for some 
years has been my only happiness, is now become a 
greater torment to me than I am. able to bear. Must 
I then live to see yon another's? The streams, the 
fields, and meadows, where we have so often talked 
together, grow painful to me; life itself is become a 
burden. May you long be happy in the world, bat 
foi^et that there was ever such a man in It as 

" THEODOSIUS." 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the 
next uiorniog she was much more alarmed by two or 
three messengers that came to her father's house one 
after another to inquire if they had beard any thing 
of Theodosins, who it seems had left his chamber about 
ujidnight, and could no where be found. The deep 



acciued herself for having bo tamely given an ear to 
the propoMi of a husband, and looked npou the new 
lover as the mnrderer of Thcodosius: in short, she 
resolved to suffer the ntniost effects of her father's dis- 
pleasnre, rather than comply \nth a marriage which 
appeared to her so full of guilt and horror. 'Ihe 
father seeing himself entirely rid of Thcodosius, and 
likely to keep a considerable portion in his family, 
was not very mncfa concerned at the obstinate refusal 
of fiis daoghter ; and did not And it very difficult to 
excose himself npon that account to his intended son- 
in-law, who had all along regarded this alliaiice rather 
as a marriage of convenience than of love. Constantia 
bad DOW no relief bnt in her devotions and exercises of 
religion, to which lier afflictions had so entirely sub- 
jected her mind, that after some years had abated the 
violence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts in a 
kind of tranquillity, she resolved to pass the remainder 
of lier days iu a convent. Her father was not dis* 
pleased with a resolution which would save money in 
liis family, and accordingly complied with his daugh- 
ter^ intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty-fifth year 
of lier age, while her beauty was yet iu all its height 
and bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring city, in 
order to look out a sisterhood of nuns among whom 
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We mut now rctoni to TheodosiBs, who, the ytif 
momiog that the above^nentioned io^oiries had been 
made after Um, arrived at a religiooi houBe in the 
city where now Constantia resided ; and desiring (hat 
sacresy and cMMealment of the fathers of the convent, 
which is very nsnal upon any extraordinary occadoUf 
he made himself one of the order, with a private vow 
never to inqaire aft^r Constantia, whom he looked 
upon as given away to his rival upon tlie di^ on 
which, according to oommmi fame, tlieir marriage 
was to have been soicmnixed. Having in his yooth 
made a good progress in learning, that he mig^t dedicate 
himself nfore entirely to t«ligion, he entered into ludy 
orders, and in a few years becune renowned foe Us 
sanctity of life, and those pions sentiments which lie 
inspired into all who conversed widi him. It was 
Ihis holy man to whom Constantia had determined Id 
' *Pply herself in confessionv (hoogh neither she nor 
any other, besides the prior of the doavent, knew anQr 
thing of his name or family. The gay, Uie amiable 
Iheodosins had now taken apon him the name of Fa- 
ther fVancis, and was so far concealed in a long 
beard, a shaven head, and a religioas liabit, that it w$» 
impowible to discover (he man of the ^orld in the 
venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning shot np in his confessional, 
Constantia, kneeling by him, opened the state of her 
sonl to him ; and after having given him the history of 
a life fhll of innocence, she burst oot in tears, and en- 
tered upon that part of her story in which he himself 
had so great a share. My beliavionr, says she, has, I 
fear, been the death of a man who h'ad no other fai^t 
bat that ot loving me too much. Heaven only knows 
how dear he was to me whilst he lived, and how bit- 
ter the remembranct of him has been to me since hia 
death. She here paosed, and lifted up her eyes, that 
streamed with tears, towards the father; who was so 
moved with the tmat of her aonrows, that he coald 
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oiily command his voice, which was broke with bi^s 
and sobbings, so far as to bid her jMroceed. She fol- 
lowed bis directiuDs, and in a tlood of tears poared 
oat her heart before him. The father coald not for- 
bear weeping aloud, iosomach that in the agonies of 
his grief tlie seat shook under him. Conslantia, who 
thought the good man was thus moved by his compas* 
sion towards her, and by the horror of her guilt, pro- 
ceeded with the Btraost coDtritioo to acquaint him with 
that vow of virginity in s^bich Ae was going to en- 
gage herself, ha the proper atonement for her sinti and 
the only sacrifice she could make to the memory of 
Theodosius. The father, who by this time had pretty 
well composed himself, burst out again in tears upon 
hearing that name to which he had been so long dis- . 
nsed, and upon receiving this instance of an unparal* , 
leled fidelity rrom one who he thought had several 
years sdnce given herself up to the possession of an- 
other. Amidst the interruptions of his sorrow, seeing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was opiy 
able to bid lier firoQi time to time be comfor^d — to 
tell her that her sins were forgive n her — that her guilt 
was not so great as she apprehended— that she should 
not soffer herself to be afflicted above measure. After 
which he recovered himself enough to give tlie absula> 
tion in form ; directing her at the same time to repair 
to him again the next day, that he might encourage 
her in the pious resolutions she had taken, and give 
her suitable exhortations for her behaviour in it. 
Constantia retired, and the next morning renewed her 
applications. Theodosius having manned bis sotil 
with proper thoughts and reflections, exerted himself 
on this occasion in the best manner he could to ani- 
mate his penitent in the course of life she was entered 
npon, and wear out of her mind those groundless fears 
and apprehensions which had uken possession of it ; 
concluding with a promise to her, that he woald from 
time to time continue bis admonitions when she should. 
have taken upob her the holy Teil. The rale» Qf otvr. 
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respective j>rikn, says be, will not permit that I 
should see yod, Irat yoa may assure yonrself not only 
of baying a place in my prayers, bat of receiving sach 
freqaent instructions as I can convQ^ to yoo by lettors. 
Go on cbeerfblly in th^ glorious coarse yon have aiw ^ 
dertaken, and yon will quickly find such a peare ami 
satisfaction in your mind, which it is not in the power 
of the world to give. 

Constantia^ heart was so elevated wldi the discourse 
of IVither Ftrancis, that the very next day she entered 
upon her vow. As soon as the solemnities of her re- 
ception were over, she retired, as it is u5ual, with the 
abbess into her own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night before of all 
that had passed between her noviciate and FUher 
Francis: fkvra whom she now delivered to her the fok 
lowing letter: « 

"" As the flrst-fimits of those Joys -and consohtlont 
which yon may expect from the life you are now en- 
gaged in, I must acquaint yon that Tbeodosius, whose 
death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, is stiU alive : 
and that the flither, to w6om you have confessed yoar> 
self, was once that Theodosins whom you so much la- 
ment. The love which we have had for one another 
will make us more happy in its disappointment than it 
could have done in its success. I^vidence has dis- 
posed of us for our advantage, though not according 
to our wishes. * Consider yonrTbeoaosies still as dead, 
bat assure yourself of one wiio will not cease to pray 
for yoo in Father 

« FRANCIS.* 

CoBStantia saw tliat the hand^writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter: and upon reflecting on the 
voice of the person, the behavkmr, and above all the 
extreme sorrow of the ftither during her coAfes8ion» 
she discovered Theododns in every particular. After 
having wept with team of joy, It Is enough, says shej 
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Theodonns is stiU in being : I shall live witli comfort, 
and di« in peace. 

Tlie letters which tlie father sent her afterwards are 
yet extant in the ncnnery where she resided.; and are 
often read to the yoang religious, in order to inspire 
them with good resolutions and sentiments of virtue. 
It so happened, that after Constaniia had lived alMot 
ten years in the cloister, a violent fever brolce out in 
the place, which swept hwixy great multitudes, and 
among others TheodoslnB. Upon his deatb-lied he 
sent bis benediction in a very moving manner to Con- 
staotia, who at that time was herself so far gone in the 
same fatal distemper, that she lay delirious. Upon 
the interval which generally precedes death in dck- 
nesses of tliis nature, the abbess, finding that the phy- 
sicians had given her over^ told her that Theododus 
was Just gone before her, and tliat he had sent her his 
benediction in hi^last moments. Constantia received 
it with pleasure: And now, says she, if 1 do not aaic 
any thing improper, let me be buried by Theododus. 
My vow readies no farther than (he grave. What I 
ask is, I hope, no violation'of it— She died soon after,, 
and was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are stiii to be seen, with a short Latin 
lnscrfpd<m over them to the (bllowlng purpose: 

*< Here lie the bodies of Father Firancis and Sister 
Constance. Iliey were lovely in ^their lives, and in 
thdr deaths they were not divided.** 

C 
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^ercunctatoremfugitOf nam garrahi^ hlom eit^ 

HOR. 

Shun the inquisitive and curious man; 
7or what he hears he will relate again. 

POOLY. 

'INHERE is a creatare who has all the organs of 
speech, a tolerable good ca|Mcity for conceiving 
what is said to it, together with a pi-elty proper beha^ 
vionr in all the occurrences of common life ; bnt natu- 
rally very vacant of (bought io itself, and therefore 
forced to apply itself to foreign assistances. Of thii 
make is that man who is very inqaisidve. Yon may 
often observe, that though he speaks as good sense as 
any man npon any thing with which he is well ao> 
qiiainted, he cannot trust to the rsx^e of his own fancy 
to entertain himself upon that foundation, but goes oa 
sltU to new inquiries. TliU8, thoagh you know he is fit 
for the most polite conversation, you shall see him 
very well contented to sit by a jockey, giving an ac- 
coont of the many revolations in his horse's health, 
what potion he made him take, how that agreed with 
him, how afterwards he came to his stomach, and his 
exercise, or any the like impertinence'; and be as well 
pleased as if you talked to him on the must important 
truths. This humour is far from making a man un- 
happy, though it may subject him to raillery ; for he 
generally falfs in with a person who seems to be born 
for him, which is your talkative fellow. It is so or- 
dered, tliat there is a secret bent, as natural as the 
meeting of different sexes, in these two characters, to 
supply each other's wants. I had the honour the 
other day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisi- 
tive man look with an air of satisfaction npon the ap- 
proach of one of these talkers. The man of ready at- 
terance sat down by him, and rubbing his hetd, leaa. 
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■ fb^ on his arm, and' making an nneasy coantenancey 

he began ; " There is no manner of news tad^iy, I 

' cannot tell what is the matter nith me, but I slept 

▼ery ill last night; whether I canght cold or no, I 

know not, but I fancy I do not wear shoes thick 

enoBKh for the weather, and I have conghed all this 

nveek : it must be so, for the custom of washing my 

- bead winter and summer with cold water, prevents 

any injury ftora the season entering that way ; so it 

must come in at my feet ; but I talce no notice .of it : 

as it comes, so it goes. Most of onr evils proceed 

from too much tegdemess ; and our faces are naturally 

as little able to resist the cold as other parts. The In- 

' dian answered very well to an Enropean, who asked 

hira how be could go naked i I am all face." 

I observed this discourse was as welcome to my ge- 
neral inquirer as any other of more consequence could 
have been; but somebody calling our talker to an- 
other part of the room, the inquirer told the next man 
who sat by him, that Mr. Snch-a-one, who was just 
gone trom him, used to wash his head in cold water 
every morning ; and so repeated almost verbatim all 
that had been said to him. The tnith is, the inqaisi- 
tive are the ftannels of conversation ; they do not take 
in any thing for their own use, but merely to pass it to 
another : they are the channels through which all the 
good and evil that is spoken in town are conveyed. 
Such as are offended at them, or think they suffer 
by tlieir l)ehaviour, may themselves mend that incon- 
venience; for they are not a malicious people, and 
if yon vrill supply them, yon may contradict any 
thing they have said before by their own mouths. A 
fiirther account of a thing is one of the gratefnllest 
goods that can arrive to them : and it is' seldom that 
tliey are more particular than to say, tlie town will 
have it, or I have it from a good hand ; so that there 
is room for the town to know the matter more parti- 
cularly, and for a belter hand to contradict what was 
■aid by a good one. 
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I lutve not IcDOwn this hainonr more ridicoUMft 
than in a fother, who has been eameatly soUcitoni U> 
have an account, how his ton parsed his leisure hcnurs; 
if it be in a way thoroughly insignificant, there cannot 
be a greater Joy inau an inquirer discovers in seeing 
him follow so hopefiiUy his own steps : bat this hu- 
moor among men is most pleasant when they are say. 
ing something which Is not wholly proper for a third 
persmi to hear, and yet is in itself indifferent. The 
other day there came in a well-dressed yoong fdlow, 
and two gentlemen of this species immediately fell a 
whispering his pedigree. I conld overhear, by breaks. 
She was his aunt; then an answer. Ay, she was of the 
mother's side : then again in a little lower voice. His 
father wore generally a darker wig; answer. Not 
much, fiat this gentleman wears higher heels to his 
shoes. ' ' 

As the inqoisitive, in my opinion, are such mere^ 
flrom a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is no- 
thing, methinks, so dangerons as to commnnicate as- 
crets to them ; for the same temper of inqdiry makes 
them as impertinently commnnicativc : bat no man, 
though he converses with them, need pat himself in 
their power, for they will be contented with matters 
.of less momoit as well. When there is fael enough, 
DO matter what it is^Thas the ends of sentences in 
the newspapers, as, '* tiiis wantv confirmation, tiiis 
occasions many speculations, and time will discover 
the event,** are read by them, and considered not as 
mere expletives. 

One may see now and then this hamonr accompa- 
nied with an insatiable desire of knowing what paasfis 
without turning it to any use in the world bot merely 
their own entertainment. A mind which is gratified 
this way is adapted to humour and pleasantry, and 
formed for an unconcerned character in the world ; 
and to be a mere spectat^. This cariority, without 
malice or self-interest, lays ap in the imagination a 
magaiine of drcomstances wliich ^cannot bat entertain 
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dcr to be Examined. He was received at the door By 
a aervant, who was one of that gloomy generation that 
were then in fashion. He condnctcd him, with great 
silence and serioasness, to a long gallery which was 
darkened at niKtn-rlay, and had only a single candle 
burning in it. After a short stay in this melancholy 
apartment, he was led into a ebaniber hnng with black, 
where he entertained himself for some time by the 
glimmering of a taper, till at length the head of the col- 
lege came out to him, from an inner room, with half 
a dozen night>caps upon bis head, and veligioos horror 
fa) his couutetiance. The young man trembled; but 
his Pears increased, when, instead of being asked what 
progress he bad made in learning, lie ^m examined 
how he abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek 
stood him in little stead ; he was to give an account 
only of the state of his soul, whether he was of the 
number of the elect; what was the occasion'of his 
conversion; npou what day of the month, and hour 
of the day it happened ; how it was carried on, and 
when completed. The whole examination was sum* 
med up with one short question, namely, Whether he 
was prepared for death f The boy, who had been bred 
up by honest parents, was friglited ont of his wits at 
the solemuit}' of the proceeding, and by the last dread- 
ful interrogatory ; so that upon making his escape oat 
of the house of mourning, he could never be brought 
a second time to the examination, as not being able to 
go through the terrors of It. 

Notwithstanding this general form and outside of 
religion is pretty well worn ont among us, there are 
many persons, who, by a natural nncheerfnlness of 
heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of an* 
derstanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable way 
of life, and give up themselves a prey to grief and me> 
lancholy. Superstitions fears and groundless scmples 
cut them off from the pleasures of conversation, and 
all those social entcrtainutents which are lioc only in- 
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•octet, bDt UadaUe ; as if mirth was made for repro* 
bates, and cheerfalneas of heart denied those who are 
the only persdns 4hat have a proper title to it. 

Sombrins is one of tliese sons of sorrow. He thinks 
himself obliged in doty to l)e sad and disconsolate. 
He looks on a sadden fit of langfater as a breach of liis 
baptismal vow. An innocent jest startles him like ' 
blasphemy. Tell him of one^ who is advanced to a 
title of lionoar, he lifts op hb (lands and eyes ; describe 
a 4>abUc ceremony, he shakes his head; show him a 
gay equipage* lie blesses himself. All the little oma> 
nents of Ufe are pomps and vaniiies. Mirth is wan. 
ton, and wit profone. He is scandalised at yooth for 
being lively, and at childhood for being ptayftil. He 
dts at a christening, or a marriage-feast, as at a tane* 
ral; sighs ^ the conclusion of a merry story, and 
grows devout when the rest of the company grow 
pleasant. After al| Sombrius is a religious man, and 
would have behaved himself very properly, had he 
lived when Christianity was under a -general persecu- 
tion. 

I would by no means presume to tax such cbarac. 
ters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; that 
being a vice which I think none bat he, who knows 
the secrets of men's hearts, should pretend to discover 
in another, where the proofs of it do not amouut to a 
demonstration. On the contrary, as there are many 
excellent persons^ who are weighted down by thia tia> 
bitual sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our com* 
passion than our reproaches. I think, however, they 
would do well to consider whether such a behaviour 
does not deter men from a religious life; by represent- 
ing it as an unsociable state, that extinguishes all joy and 
gladness, darkens the face of nature, and destroys the 
leliih of bdttg itself. 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a ten- 
dency there is to cheerfulness in religion, and how 
soch a frame of min J is not only the mosriovely, but 
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the moBt eommendable in a Tirtuoos penoo. In ahort» 
those who reprcsait reliipon in 80 anainiable a light, 
are like the spies, sent by Moses to malce a discorery 
of the Land of Promise, when by their reports Ihcy 
discoarafed the people from entering npon it* Those 
who show as the joy, the cheerftilnes8« the good-ha- 
moar, that natorally spring up in this happy state, are 
like the spies bringing along with them the dosters of 
grapes, and delicious fmits, that might invite their 
companions into the pleasant country which prodaced 
(hem. 

An eminenf^gan writer has made a discourse, to 
show that the atheist, who denies a God, does him less 
dishonour than the man who owns his being, bnt at 
the same time believes him to be cruel, hard to please, 
and terrible to human nature. For my own part, saya 
he, I would rather it should be said of me, that there 
was never any such man as Plutarch, than that Flo* 
larch wasiii-natured, capricious, or inhuman. 

If we may believe our logicians, roan is distinguish- 
ed from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. 
He has iui heart capable of mirth, and naturally dis*. 
posed to it. It is not the business of virtue to extir- 
pate the affections of the mind, bnt to regulate tiiem. 
It may moderate and restrain, but was not designed to 
banish gladness from the heart of man. Relif^on con- 
tracts the circle of our pleasures, bnt leaves it wide 
enough for her votaries to expatiate in. The oontem- 
plation of the Divine Being, and the exercise of virtue, 
are in their own nature so far ttcm excluding all glad* 
Bess of heart, that they are perpetual sources of it. In 
a word, the true spirit of religion cheers as well aa 
composes the soul; it baniebes indeed all levity of be- 
haviour, all vicious and dissolute mirth, but in ex- 
change fills the raind with a perpetual serenity, unin- 
terrupted cfaeertulnefe, and an habitual inclioMliou to 
please others, as well as to be pleased iu itself. 
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Nosdtcebat 
Lugere ubi easet aliquia in lucem edUta 
Bwrnamt vita varia rqnUantes mala : 
At qui labores mortefinisget firavea, 
Onmes anUcM laude et Utstiha exequi. 

EURIP. 

When first an iofaai draws the vital air, 
Officious grief should welcome him to care : 
But joy should lift's concluding scene attend, 
And mirth be kept to gr4ce a dying friend. 

T KNOW not, whether Madam de Villacerfe^ depar- 
lore out of this life, a man of fAilosopby will cnXL 
snfortanate or not, since it was attended with some 
eircnmstanees as moch to be derired as to be lamented. 
She was her whole life happy in an nnintermpted 
health, and was always honoured for an evenne'ss of 
temper and greatness of mind. That lady was taken 
with an imiisposition which confined her to her ebam- 
ber ; but was such as was too slight to make ber take 
a' sick bed, and yet too grievous to admit of any satia- 
faction in being out of it. It is uotorioiisly known, 
that, some years ago. Monsieur Festeau, one of the 
most considerable surgeons in Paris, was desperately 
in love with tluB lady : her. qjuality placed her above 
any application to ber on the account of his passion ; 
bat, as a woman always has some regard to the per- 
•on whom she believes to be ber real admirer, she now 
took it in her head (upon advice of her physicians to 
lose some of ber blood) to send for Monsieur Fealeau on 
that occasion. I happened to be there at tliat time, 
and my near relation gave me the privilege to be pre- 
■ent. As soon as her arm ¥ras stripped bare, and he 
befpm to (Mress it in order to raise the vdn, his colour 
changed, and X observed him seised with a sudden 
tremor, which made me take the liberty to speak of it 
to oiy cousin with some apprdiension: she smiled. 
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aad said, she Imew Mr. Testeaa had no inclinadoB f» 
do her injnry. He seemed to reoorer hlnuelf, and* 
-smiling al#D, .-proceeded in his irork. Immediately 
after the operation he cried out, that he was die moat 
nnfortanate of all men, fen* that he had opened an ar- 
tery instead of a vein. It is as impossible to express 
the artist's distraction as ihe patient^ compomre. I 
will not dwell on little circamstances, bat go on to 
inff^rm yoo, that within three days time It was thought 
necessary to uke off her arm. She was so hr from 
using Festeaa a> it would be nabiral toone of a lower 
spirit to treat fiim. that ihe would not let him be ab- 
sent A'om any con. ultation about her present condi- 
tion, and on every occasion adccd whether he wis 
satisfied in tlie measures diat were taken about her. 
Before this last operation she ordered her will to be 
drawn, and, after having been about a quarter of an 
hour f lone, she bid the surgeons, of whom poor Fes- 
•teau was one, go on in their work. I know not how 
to give the terras of art; but there appeared such 
symptoms after the amputation of her arm, that it was 
visible she could nut live four-and-twenty hours. Her 
liehaviour was so magnanimous throughout this whole 
affair, that 1 was particularly curious in taking notice 
'Of what passed, as her fate approached nearer and 
nearer, and took -notes of what she said to all about 
her, particnlaKly word for word what she spoke to 
Mr. Festeaa, which was as follows : 
\ " Sir, you give me inespressible sorrowfor the an- 
.goish with which I see yon overwhelmed. I am re- 
moved to all intents and purposes from- the interests of 
human life, therefore I am to begin to think Uke ode 
wholly unconcerned in it. I do not consider yoa as 
one by whose error I have lost my life ; no, you are 
ny beneftictor, as you have hutened my entrance into 
an happy Immortality. This is my sense of this acci- 
dent; bat the world in which yon live niey have 
thooghu of it to your disadvantage: I have therefore 
taken care to. provide for you in my wiUf«ndhave 
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placed yon above what yoa have to fear from their ilU 
nature." 

While this eKcellent woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a. condemnation to 
die, instead of a pension for his life. Madam de Yil- 
lacerfv lived till eight of Ae dock nest night; and, 
though she mast have labonred onder the most exqai* 
site torments, she possessed her mind with so wonder- 
fnl a patience, that one may rather say she ceased to 
breathe than die died at that hoar. Ton who had net 
the happiness to be personally known to this lady have 
nothiiq; bot to rejoice in the honour yon had of being 
lelated to so great merit; bot we who have lost her 
conversation cannot so easily resign our own happiness 
by reflection npon hers. 

There hardly can be a greater instance of an heroic 
mind, tlian the onprejodioed manner in which this 
lady weighed this mistbrtune. The regard of life.itaeUr 
conld not make her overluok the contrition of the un- 
happy man, whose more than ordinary concern for 
her was all his guilt. It would certainly be of singu^ 
lar use to brnnan society to have an exact account of 
this lady's ordinary conduct-, whidi was crowned by 
so uncommon magnanimity. Such greatness was not 
to be acquired in the lait article, nor is it to be doubt- 
ed but it was a coustank practice of aH that is prHise- 
worthy, which made her capable of beholding death, 
not as the dissolution, but the conwimmation of her 
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book in the towairy, tb^t he did it to p»BS away some 
of his idle hoars, that it was poblished at theirapor. 
tonity of fHends, or that bis natural temper, stndie»> 
.CMT cimversatioDft, directed him to the choice 6f his 
sabjecii 

— Id popnius curat scUieet, 

.1 

Soch informations cannot bat be highly iroproviiig t« 
the reader. 

. In works of hnmonr, especially when a man writes 
nnder a fictitieiis personage, the talking of one's self 
may give some divenion to the public ; bat I woold 
advise every other writer, never to spealc of liimself, 
unless there be something very considerable in fats cha- 
racter : though I am sensible this rale wMl be of little 
use in the world, because there is no man wIm fancies 
bis thoughts worth publishing^ that does not loolc upon 
himself as a considerable person. 

I shall close this paper with a remark upon such at 
are egotists in conversation : these are generally the 
vain or shallow part of mankind, people being natu^ 
rally full of themselves when ^ they have nothing else 
In them. There is one kind of egotists which is very 
common in the world, though I do not remember that 
any writer has taken notice of them; I mean those 
empty conceited fellows, who repeat as sayings of their 
own, or some of* their particular friends, several jests 
which were made belore they were born, and which 
every one, who has conversed in the world, has heard 
a hundred times over. A forward young fellow of 
iny acquaintance was very guilty of this absurdity : he 
-would be always laying a new scene for some old 
piece of wit, and teUing us, that as he and Jack Such-^ 
a-one were together, one or t'other 4)f them had sucb 
a conceit on such an occasion ; upon which he would 
laugh very heartily, and wonder the company did not 
join with him. When his mirth was over, I hav« 
•flen reprehended him out of Terence, Twtmnfi, eb^ 
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tny other in France, banished the way of speaking in 
the first per8i>n oat of all their worlcs, as rising flroni 
▼ain-f lory and self conceit. To show their particniar 
aversion to it, they branded this form of writing wfth 
the name of an egotism; a figore not to be fonnd 
among the ancient rlietoricf ans. 

The most violent egotism which I have met with in 
the coarse of my reading, is that of Cardinal Wolsey« 
Ego et rex mens, ** I and my king ;" as perhaps th« 
most eminent egotist that ever appeared in the worlds 
was Montaigne, ihe anUior of the celebrated essays. 
This Uvely old Gascon has woven all his bodily intti» 
raities Into his works, and after having spolcea of the 
fiiDlts or virtnes of any other men, immediately po1»> 
iishes to (he world how it stands with himself in that 
particniar. Had he kept his own counsel, he might 
have passed for a mach better man, though perhaps 1m 
would not have l)een so diverting an author. Tht 
title of an essay promises perhaps a disconrse npoa 
Virgil or JaliasCsesar; bat when you look into it, 
yon are sure to meet with more upon Monsienr Mon* 
ta%ne, than of either of them. Tiie younger Scallger, 
who seems to have been no great Ariend to this author, 
after having acquainted the world that his father s<rfd 
herrings, adds these words; La grand fadaUe de 
MoHt€rigne, qui a ecrit quHl akmoU mieux le vIh 
hkmc-'^que diable a4^on afaire de scavoir ee quHi 
aime T ** For my part," says Montaigne, **1 am a 
great lover of your white wines."—'* What the devit 
signifies it to the pablic," says Scallger, " whether ha 
is a lover of white wines, or of red wines?^ 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of egotista 
for whom I have always had a mortal aversion, I 
mean the authors of memoirs, who are never men. 
tioned in any works bat their own, and who raise all 
their produetiom out of this single figure of speech. 

Most of oar modem prefiices favour very strongly 
of the egotism. Every inrignificant author fancies it 
of importance to the world, to know that he writ bit 
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glvisg the proper turn to-theiii. -Bat in ipeakiiig, al 
preaenty-of epistolary poetry, I wo«ld be ittodetatood 
t9 meau-ODly wch writngs in this kind, as have beak 
in -use among the ancients, and have been copied firom 
tiiein by some modems. Tbete may be rednoed 
into two classes: in the one I shall range love>lctten, 
letters of friendshipi and letters apon moomftil occa- 
tions : in the otfaor I shall place such epistles in verse 
as may properly be called iamUiar, critical, and ino> 
lal; to which may be addied letters of mirth and hu- 
mour. Ovid for the first, and Horace fortbe^alter, 
are tlie best originals we have left. 

He that is ambitioas of sacceeding In the Ovidian 
wny, shoold first examine bis heart we^l, and feel whe- 
ther his passions (especially those of the gentler kind) 
play easy, since it is not hb wit, bat the delicacy and 
tenderness of liis sentiments, that will affiect his read- 
ers. His versification likewise should be soft, and all 
his numbers flowing and doemloas. 
• Hie qnaltficatieos reqaisite for writing epistles, after 
the model given as by Horaoe, are of a quite different 
nature. He that woald excel in this kind must have a 
good ftind of strong masculine sense : to this (here 
mast be joined a thorough knowledge of mankind, to> 
gather with an insight into |he boslness, and the pre- 
vailing taumoifr8t>f the age. Oar author must have his 
mind well seasoned with the finest precepts of mora« 
lity, and be filled with nice reflections upon the bright 
and dark sides of Imman life; he mast be a master of 
refined raillery, and understand the delicacies as well 
as the absurdities 4tf conversation. He jnost have a 
lively tnm of wit, with an easy and concise manner 
of expression : every thing he says must be in a firee 
and disengaged manner. He must be gudty of no- 
thing that betrays the air of a recluse, but appear a 
man of the world throi^out His illustrations, his 
comparisons, and the greatest part of his images, must 
|w drawn flrom common life. Strokes of satire and 
'dxniidsm, as irelJ as panegyric, judiciously thrown in. 
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(and as it were by the by) give a wooderftil life and 
ornanieBt to conipoMtions of tiiis kind. Bat let oar 
poet, while he writes epistles, though never so fiuni- 
liar, still remember that he writes in verse, and. roast 
for that reas^ln have a more than ordinary care not to 
lUl into prose, and a vulgar diction, excepting where 
the nature and hamoar of the things does necessarily 
reqnire it. In this point Horace hath been thoaght by 
some critics to be sometimes careless, as well as too 
negligent of his versification ; of wUdi he seems t'6 
have been sensible himself. 

- Both these manners of writing may be made as en- 
tertaining, in tlieir way, as any othef species of po«> 
try, if ondertaken by persons duly qualified ; and the 
latter sort may be managed so as to become in a pe- 
cnliar manner instrnctive. r . 

Subjects of the most sublime nature are oflen treat> 
ed In the epistolary way with advantage, as in the fii^ 
moos epistle of Horace to Augustus. The poet sor^ 
prises as with his pon»p, and seems rather Setrayed 
into his sobjectv than to have aimed at it by design. 
He appears, Kke the visit of a king incognito, with a 
miltnre- of fismiliarity and grandeur. In works of 
lhis.kind, when the dignity of the subject hurries th^ 
-poflit into descriptions and sentiments, seemingly an- 
^Mwaaediiated, t>y a sort of inspiration ; it is usual for 
Mm to recollect himself, and fall back graccfnlly into 
III* natoral style of a letter. 
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<ui'<iui yoa, mat wiuun iDree aaye time ii 
necessary to take off her arm. She wa 
luiDg Fe«teaa as it woald be natural to on 
spirit to treat bim. that she weald not U 
sent ft'om any con. ultation aboot her pi 
tion, and on every occasion asked wbe 
satisfied in tlie measures diat were take 
Before this last operation she ordered he 
drawn, and, after hairing been about a q 
hour f lone, she bid tlie surgeons, of wboi 
teaa was one, go on in their work. I kn 
to give the terms of art; bat there ap 
symptoms after the ampotatlon of her am 
visible she coald nut live foar-and.lwenty 
behavioar was so magnanimons throughoi 
affair, that 1 was particniariy carious in t 
d what passed, as her fate approached 
nearer, and took jiotcs of what she said 
her, particnlady word for word what i 
Mr. Festeaa, which was as follows : 
\ " Sir, yon give me inexpressible sorrow 
.gniah with which I see you overwiieline 
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VIEW OF THE SEA MAJESTIC. 

HOU« 
The mighty force of ocean's troubled flood. 

f\F all objects that I have ever seen, there is vtom 
Whieh aflfects my imagination so much as the set 
or ocean. I cannot seti the heavings of this iMrodii^oaa 
hoHc of water, even in a calm, witbont a very plca^ 
Ing astonishment ; but when it is worked np in a tem- 
pest, so that the horfaBon on eyery side is nothing bat 
Ibaming billows and floating roonntains, it is impoa- 
ilble to describe the agreeable horror that rises from 
■ndi a prospect. A tronMed ocean, to a man wh« 
tails apon it, is, I think, the biggest object that be can 
lee in motion, and conseqnently gives his imagbiatioM 
one of the hi^est kinds of pleasore that can arise from 
greatness. I most confess it is impossible for me to 
lorvcy this wwld of fluid matter, witiKMit tliinking on 
the hand that first poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. Such an obje^ natnnilly 
raises in my thoogfats the idea of an Almighty Being, 
and convinces me of his eauslenoe as much as a metapby^ 
deal demonstrati<m. The imagination prompts the nn- 
derstanding, and, by the greatness of tlie sensible ob^ 
Ject, produces in it the idea of a bdng who is neither 
circumscribed by time nor space. 

As I have made several voyages upon the sea, I 
have often been tossed in storms, and on that occasion 
have frequently reflected on the descriptions of tliem 
in ancient poets. I rememl)er Longinos highly re- 
commends one in Homer, because the poet has not 
amused himself with Httle flmcies upon the occadon, 
as authors of an inferior genios, wliom lie mentions, 
had done, but Iwcause he has gathered together those 
drcnnistanccs which are the most apt to terrUy the 
imagination, and whidi reaUy happen in the raging- 
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of a tempest. It is for the same reuoOy that I prefer 
the folluwiog descriptioa of a abip in a stonD, which 
the psalmist has made, before any other I liave ever 
met witlk *' They tlut go down to the sea to ships, 
tliat do bosiness in great waters ^ these see the works 
of the Lordy and liis woaders in (he deep. For lie 
commandeth and raiseth tlie stormy wind, which lift* 
eth up (he waters thereof: they moant ap to the hea- 
ytn, they go down ^;aiii to the depth*, their seal is 
mdted because of trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at tlieir wi(^ end. 
Then tliey ay naio (he Lord in their trooblc, and he 
bringeth them oat of their distresses. He maketh the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then 
they are glad, becaose they be quiet, so he bringeth 
them unto their desired haven." 

By the way, how much more comfortable as well 
as rational, is this system of the Psalmist, than the pa. 
gan scheme in Virgil, and other poets, where one 
deity is represented as raising a storm, and another as 
laying it i Were we only to consider the sublime in 
this piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea 
it gives as of the Sapreme Being thus raising a tumult 
among the elements, and recovering them out of their 
conftuion, thns troubling and becalming nature? 

Great painters do not only give us landscapes of gar* 
dens, groves, and meadows, but very often employ 
their pencils upon sea-fHeces. The following divine 
Ode has been made by a gentleman upon the conclu- 
sion of his travels. 

How are thy servants bless'd, O Lord! 

How sure is their defence! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide. 

Their help. Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 
Throo^h homing climes I pass^ onburtf 

And breath'd io ti^nt«d aVr. 



Confusion dwelt in ev»ry face. 

And tiear in eVry heart; 
When waveaon wave*, and gul6 on wcdh, 

O ercame the pilofa art. 

Yet then from all my grieft, a Lord; 

ITjy mercy set me free. 
Whilst in the confidence of prayl* 

My Bodl tiwk hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hong 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew ihuu wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to «ave. 

The stnrm was laid, the wind*^«tir'd, 

Obedieiitto thy will; 
The sea that roar*d at thy eommuid. 

At thy command wait still. 

In ipidst of dangers, fears, and death. 

Thy goodness 1*11 adore, 
And praise thee for thy merdes past. 

And huitibly hope fur more. 
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A MOaSLlGUT C0}fTEMPL4TWN. 

Frigora mUescufa zephyris, ver prdtetit vtCa$ 

Interitura simul 
Pomifer auiummufrugea ^gktderit, tt tnox 

Bruma recurrit %ners, 

HOR. 

Tlie cold grows soft with western gales. 
The summer over spring prevails. 

But yields to autumn^ Truitfiil rain. 
As thb to winter storms and hails: 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again. 

SIR W. TEMPLE. 

• 

^l^riERE is hardly any Ihiag gives me a more sen- 
sible delight, than the enjoyment of a cool still 
evening after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. Such 
a one I passed not long ago, which made me rejoice 
when the hour was come for the sun to set, that I 
might enjoy H(^ freshfltess of the evening in my gar. 
den, which, then, affords me the pleasantest hours I 
pass An ihe whole fonr-and-twenty. I immediately 
rose ftom my couch, ««d went down into it. You 
descend at first by twelve stone steps into a large 
square divided hitofour grass-plots, ^in eadi of which 
b a statue of white marble. This is separated from a 
4arge parterre by a low wall, and from thence, through 
a pail" of iron gates, you are led into a long broad 
walk of the finest tarf, set on each side with tall yews, 
and on cither hand bordered iyy a can!il, which on the * 
right divides the walk from a wilderness parted into 
variety of allies and arboars, and on the ^eft ftom a 
kind of amphitheatre, which is the receptacle of a 
great nnmber of oranges and myrtles. The moon 
shone bright, and seemed then must agreeably to sup- 
ply the place ot the son, obliging me with as much 
light as was necessary to discover a thousand pleasing 
objects, and at the same time divested of all power of 
heat. The reflection of )t in the water, tbe fanning of 
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the wind rmUing oa the leaves, the siog^ of the 
thrash and nightingale, and the coolness of the walks, 
ill conspired to make me lay aside all displeasing 
thoughts, and broogfat me into sach a tranqidllily of 
mind, as is I believe the not happiness to that of 
hereafter. In this sweet retirement I naturally fell 
into the repetition of some lines ont of a poem of Mil- 
ton's, which he entitles II Fenseroso, the ideas of 
which were exqntntely seited to my present wander- 
ings of thoi^t. 

Sweet bird ! that sbon'st the noise of fi>lly, 
Most musical! most melancholy! 
Thee, chautress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evening song : 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry, smootlMhaven green, 
To behold the waud'ring moon. 
Riding near her higjiest noon. 
Like one that hath been led astray. 
Thro* the Heav'n^ wide pathless way. 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 
Stooping thit/ a fleecy cloud. 

Then let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave with his wings in airy stream. 
Of lively portraiture dispiay'd. 
Softly on my eyeUds laid ; 
And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 
Sent by spirits to mortals igood. 
Or th' unseen genius of the wood. 

I reflected then upon the sweet vicissitudes of night 
and day, on the charming disposition of the seasons, 
and their return again in a perpetual circle; and, oh! 
said I, that I could from these ray declining years, re- 
turn again to my first spring of youth and vigour; but 
that, aiasi is iuipossibte: all that remains within my 
power, is to so/teD the Inconvenkac^ \ fe^V yiUh an 
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ewy contented mind, and the enjoyment of snrfa- de> 
lights as this soUtndc affords me. In this tboaght I 
sate me down on a bank of flowen and dipped into a 
sinmbery which whether it were the effect of fnmee 
and vapoorSf or my presoit tlioaghts, I know not; 
Imt meUioogbt the Genios of tlie garden stocKl before 
me, and introdaced into tlie walk wliere I lay thto 
drama and different scenes of the revolutioD of the 
year, which whilst I tlien saw* even in my dream, I 
resolved to write down. 

The first person whom I saw advancing towards 
me, was a youth of a most beantifnl ak and shapes 
tiioagh he seemed not yet arrived at thai exact pro- 
portion and symmetry of parts wliich a Httle more 
time woald have given him ; bat however, there wa» 
snch a bloom in his countenance, such satisflsction and 
joy, that I thought it the most desirable form that 1 
bad ever seeb. He was clothed in a flowing mantle of 
green silk, interwoven with flowers: he had a chaplet 
of. roses on liis head, and a narcissus in bis hand; 
primroses and violets sprang up under his feet, and all 
nature was cheered at his approach, 't'lora was on 
one hand, and Vertumnus on the other in a robe of 
changeable silk. After this I was surprised to see the 
mo<m-beam8 rejected with a sadden glare from ar- 
mour, and to see a man completely armed advancing- 
with his sword drawn. I was soon informed by the 
penius it was Mars, who had long usurped a place 
among the attendants of the Spring. He made way 
for a softer appearance, it was Venus, without any 
ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cejtus,' with yMch she had encompassed a globe, 
yrhich she held in her right hand, and in her left slie 
bad a sceptre of gold. After her followed th'^ Ckraces 
with their arms intwined within one another, their 
girdles were loosed, and they moved to the sound o# 
soft music, striking the ground alternately with Ibeir 
feet : then came up the three montha which belong^ ta- 
thia seaioii. As March advanced (owaidk- iBAt ^ba2t% 
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was methooght iu his look a loaring roiighneas, which 
111 befitted a month which was ranlced in so soft a sea* 
soft ; bat as he came forwards his features became i» 
sensibly more mild and gentle : he smoothed his brow, 
and loolied with so sweet a coantenaoce that I coold 
aot bat lament his departore, though he made way for 
April. He appeared in the greatest gaiety imagin. 
able, and iiad a thoosand pleasures to attend him : his 
look was frequently eloaded, bat immediately reiomed 
to its first composure, and remained fixed in a smile. 
Then came May attaided by Captd, with his bow 
stnug, and in a posture to let fly an arrow: as he 
passed by raetbonghi I heard a oonfiised noise of soft 
complaints, gentle ecstasies, and tender siglts of 
lovers ; vows of constancy, and as many complainings 
of perfidiousness; all which the winds wafted away as 
soon as they had reached ray hearing. After these I 
saw a man advance in the full prime and vigour of his 
age, his complexion was sanguine and ruddy, bis hair 
black, and fell down in beautirul ringlets beneath his 
shoulders ;- and a mantle of hair-coloured silk hang 
loosely upon him : he advanced with a hasty step after 
the Spring, and sought out the shade and cool foan- 
tains which played in the garden. He was partica« 
larly well pleased when a troop of Zephyrs fanned 
him with their wings : he had two companions who 
walked on each side, that made liim appear the most 
agreeable, the one was Aurora with fingers of roseSf 
and her feet dewy, attired in grey: the other was 
Vesper in a robe of asare beset with drops of gold, 
whose breath he can^t whilst it passed over a bondle 
of honeysuckles and tuberoses which he held in hb 
hand. Fan and Ceres followed them with foar reap* 
era, who danced a morrice to the sound of oaten pipei 
and ^mbals. Then came the attendant months, June 
retained still some small likeness of tiie Spring; but 
the other two seemed to step with a less vigoroos 
tread, especially August, who seemed almost to fldnt, 
whilst for half Iha steps he took the dog-star levelled 
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liit ray« fall at bis bead : tbey paMed oo and made 
way for a person that seeised to bend a little nader 
the weight of years; his beard and hair, which were 
ftiU grown, were composed o^ an eqoal nomber of 
black and grey ; be wore a robe which, he had girt 
ronnd him of a yellowish cast, not unlike the colour 
of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thonght he 
hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing scene 
by the large quantity of fmits wbidi he bore in bi» 
hands. Plenty walked by his side with an healthy flresh 
conutenance, pouring p«t from an horn aU the varlooe 
pntdacts of the year. Pomona followed with a gbas 
of cider in her hand, with Bacchos in a chariot drawn 
by tigers, accompanied by a whole troop of Satjnrs, 
Fanns, and Sylvans. September, who came next, 
seemed in iiis looks to promise a new spring, and 
wore the livery of those months. The succeeding 
month was all soiled with the joice of grapes, as if he 
had jast come from .the wine-press. November, 
tboDgh be was in this division, yet, by the many stops 
he made, seemed rather inclined to the Winter, which 
followed close at his heels. He advanced in the shape 
of an old man in the extremity of age : the hair he 
bad was so very white it seemed a real snow ; his 
eyes were red and piercing, and his beard hang with 
a great quantity of isicles: he was wrapped np in Airs, 
but yet so pinched with excess of cold that his limbs 
were all contracted, and his body bent to the groand« 
so that he could not have supported himself had it not 
been for Comus the God of Revels, and Necesrity the 
mother of Fate, who sustained him on each side. The 
shape and' mantle of Comus was one of the things that 
most surprised me ; as he advanced towards roe his 
countenance seemed the most desirable I had ever 
seen : on the fore part of his mantle was pictured joy, 
delight, and satisfaction, with a thousand emblems of 
merriment, and jests with faces looking two wsjrs at 
once ; but as be passed from me I was amaxed at a 
sb^pe so little correspondent to his fiice : his head, wsa 
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bald, and aU the real of Us limba appeared old anit 
deformed. On the hinder part of bia mantle was re> 
preseuled Marder, with disheveled hair and a dagi^r 
all bloody. Auger in a robe of scarlet, antl SospicioD 
■qninting with both eyes; bat above all, the nsoat con- 
•l^eaons was the battle of tlic LapithsB and the Centanrs. 
I detested so hideous a shape, and tamed my eye* 
■pon Satnm, who was stealing away behind him with 
a ^the in one hand and an hour-glass in t'other nn- 
obaenred. Behind Necessity was Vesta tlie goddesf 
of Fire, with a lamp wlUeh was perpetnally supplied 
with oil; and whose flame was eternal. She cheered 
Uio ragged brow of Keceasity, and warmed her so far 
as almost to make her aasoine the^featores and llkenest 
of Choice. December, January, and Febraary, passed 
on after the rest all in furs; there was little distinction- 
to hr made amongst them, and they were more or less 
displeasing as they discerned m«re or less liaste to* 
vards the gratefal return of ^ring. 2m. 
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' ON TkAGEDY. 

Ac nefartepuU$ mt qutfacere ipse rtcuum 
'Cum, recte tractant alii, laudart maUgne; 
lUtper extentumfUntm mihi potse xridttur 
Irepoeta^ meumqui pecttu inaniUr angit, 
Jmtat, mulcet, faitu terror Uiut unpUt 
Ut mapu; et modo mc JhUii, modo pOHH 
Mhenu, 

HOR. 

IMITATED. 

Yet lest you think I raUy more than I teach. 
Or fmiise, mtUignant, aftsi <:annot reach, 
I^et me for once presume to* in&tiact the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes ; 
'Tb he, who gives my breast a thousand pains, 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic wt. 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 
To Thebes, to Alliens, when he will and where. 

POPE. 

J% S a perfect tragedy is theboUcst prodoetion of 
"^ hmnan natore, so it is capid>le of giving tlie nnnd 
x>ne of (lie moat delightful and most improving enter- 
•toioments. A virtuous liian (says Seneca) struggling 
with mbfortunet, is such a spectacle as goda might 
look upon with pleasure; and snch a pleamire it it 
which one meets widi in the representation- of a well- 
written tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear oat of 
our thoughts every thing that is mean and little. They 
cherish andenltivate th^t hnmanity which is the oma- 
meat of -onr natnre. They soften insolence, soolh 
aflUction, and safodue the mind to tlie dispensations of 
Providence. 

It is no wonder therefore tlinl In alt the polite oa- 
tious of the world, this part of the drama baa met 
'With public encooragement. . . 

The modem tragedy excels that of Orhece and 
RoiM> «■ the iatricacy and dlspoaWen of the fkUe; 
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but, what a Christian writer would be aihamed te- 
own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of the 

performance. 

This I may show more at large hereafter; and in 
the mean time, tliat I may contribate something to- '' 
wards the improvement of the English tragedy, I shall 

' take notice, in this and in other following papers, of 
some particniar parts in it that seem liable to ex- 
ception. 

Aristotle observes, that the iambic verse in the 
Greek tongue was the most proper for tragedy : be- 
cause at the same time that it lifted up the discourse * 
from prose, it was that which approached nearer to it 
than any other kind of verse. For, says be, we may 
observe that men, in ordinary discourse, very often 
speak iambics, without taking notice of it. We may 
make the same observation of our English blank verse» 
which often enters into our common discourse, though 

. we do not attend to it, and is such a due medium be> 
tween rhyme and prose, that it seems wonderfully 
adapted to tragedy. I am therefore very much offend- 
ed when I see a play in rhyme; which is as absurd in 
English, as a tragedy of hexameters would have been 
in Greek or Latin. The solecism is, I think, still 
greater in those plays that have some scenes in rliyme 
and some in blank verse, which are to be looked upon 
as two several languages; or where we see some par- 
ticular sUniiiet dignified with rhyme, at the same time 
that eveiy thing -about them lies in blank verse. I 
would not however debar the poet fh>m concluding 
his tragedy, or, if he pleases, every act of it, with two 
or three couplets, which may have the same effect as 
an air in the Italian opera after a long redtativo, and 
give the actor a graceful exit. Besides that we see a 
diversity of numbers in some parts of the old tragedy, 
in order ta hinder the ear flrom being tired with the 
same continued moduUtion of voice. For the same 
reason, I do not dislike the speeches in our English 
tragedy that dow with an hemiiticb, or half rcne. 
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iMlwithilaodiBg the pcrsott ^vho speaks after it bcgiaB 
« Bew verse, withoat filling ap the preceding oqe : 
Bor with abm|it pauses and breakings off in the middle 
of a verse, when they hiunonr any passion that is e&> 
pressed by it. 

• Since I am npon tlris subject, I mast observe that 
4mr English poets have soceeeded much better in the 
style, than in the sentiments of their tragedies. Their 
language is very oAen noble aiid sonorous, bat the 
sense either very trifling, or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in those 
of Comeille and Racine, though the expressions are 
very great, it is the thouf^t that bears them up, and 
swells them. For my own part, I prefer a noble 
sentiment that is depressed with homely language. In- 
finitely before a vulgar one that is blown up with all 
the sound and energy of ^ pression. Whether this 
defect in our tragedies may arise from want of genius, 
knowledge, or experience in the writers, or from their 
compliance with the vicious taste of their readers, who 
are better Judges of the language than of the senti- 
ments, and consequently relish the one more than the 
other, I cannot determine. But I believe it might 
rectify the conduct both of the one and of the other, 
if the writer laid down the whole contexture of his 
dialogue in plain English, before he turned it into 
Wank verse; and if the reader, alter tlie perusal of a 
scene, would consider the naked thought of every 
vpeech in it, when divested of all its tragic ornaments. 
'By tlicse means, without being imposed upon by 
words, we may judge impartially of the thought, and 
consider whether it be natural or great enou^ for tlie 
person that utters it, whether it deserves to shine in 
such a blaee of eloquence, or show llself in such a 
-variety of lights as are generally made use of by tlie 
^writers of oar English tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when our 
thoughts are great ud jaat, tfiey we ofteo obscured 
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iby Uie*8oanduigphraKs, bhrd metaphors, tod forced 
espressions in which they are dotlied. Shakipeare ia 
t>flen yery flialty in this particular. There is a fiae ob> 
aervation in Aristotle to this purpose, which I liave 
never seen quoted. ** The expression," says b», 
" ought to be very much laboured in the nnactive parts 
x)f the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narrations, 
and the like; in which the opinions, manners, and 
passions of men are not represented ; for these (namely, 
the opinions, manners, and -passions,) are apt to be 
obscured by pompom phrases and elaborate ezpres- 
aioDs.f' Horace, who copied most of his q-iticisms 
after Aristotle, seems to' have had his eye on the fore* 
going mle, in the following verses : 

Et tragicus pkrumque dokt sermone pedestri .• 
Telepkus et Peleus, cum pauper eiexuliiterqve, 
PrqjicU ampuUas et sesqmpedaUd ve^ba^ 
Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 

An. Poet. ver. QS, 

^' Tragedians too lay by their state to grieve: 
Peiens and Telephos, exiPd and poor. 
Forget their swelling and gigantic words." 

ROSCOMMON. 

Among our modem English poets, there is none 
who was better turned for tragedy than Lee; if in- 
stead of ftivouring the impetuosity of his genius, he 
had restrained it, and kept it within its proper bounds. 
'His thoughts are wonderfully suited to tragedy, but 
■frequently lost in such a cloud of words, that it is hpti 
to see tlie beauty of them. There is an infinite fire in 
•his works, but so involved in smoke* that it does not 
vappear in half its lustre. He frequently succeeds in 
the passlobate parts of the tragedy, but more particn. 
larly wtiere he slackens his efforts, and eases the st3'Ie 
•of those epidiets and meUphors, in which he so mnoh 
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tboands. 'WliKt can be more n«tara1, more M>fl, or 
more paationate, than that line in Statira** speech, 
where she describes the charms of Alexander's con- 
Tcnation? 

■ « liien he would talk— -Good godsl bow he would 
talk!" 

That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
description of liis manner of talicing into an admira- 
tion of it, is inexpressibly beaotlftd, and wonderfully 
raited to the fond character of the person that speaks 
k. There is a simplicity in the words, that odtshines 
the ntmost pride of expression. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore shines in the passionate parts, 
more than any of our English poets. As there is 
something familiar and domestic in the fable of his 
tragedy, more than in those of any other poet, be has 
little pomp, but great force in: his expressions. For 
which reason, thoogh he has admirably succeeded in 
the tender and melting part of his tragedies, be some- 
times falls into too great a familiarity of pbrafefe in 
those parts, which, by Aristotle's rule,'' ought to have 
been raised and supported by the dignity 6f expres- 
sion. 

It has been observed by others, that this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest characters in it are thoife of 
rebels and traitors. Had the hero of his play disco- 
vered tbe same goo<i qualities in the defence of his 
country, that he showed for its ruin and subversion, 
tlie audience could not enough pity and admire him ; 
bat as he is now represented, we can only say of him 
what the Roman historian says of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been glorious {si pro pairia sle 
ameidissetj had he so fatten in the service of his 
country. 

VOL. II. D 
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The Englhb writers of tnig«dy are pmieiied wilb 
a notion, that when they represent a virtnoos or iwHW 
cent person in distress, they oni^t not to leave hini 
tiU they have delivered him oat of his tronbks, or 
made him triamph over his enemies. This error they 
have been led into by a ridicoloos doctrine in modern 
crkidim, that they are obliged to an equal dtstribotioa 
of rewards and panishmento, and an impartial ea^en- 
tion of po^cal jnltiee. Who were the first that est» 
bMshed Uiis rale I know not; bat I am sore it has no 
fboudation in nature, in reason, or in tlie practice of 
the ancients. We find that good and evil happen alike 
to ail men on this side the grave; and as the principal 
design of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror 
iQ the minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great 
end, if we always make virtiie and imiocenoe hapfqr 
and soccessfal. Whatever crosses and disanwint* 
meats a good man suffers in the body of the tragedy, 
they will make but small impression on pur minds, 
when we know that in the last act he is to arrive at 
tbe end. of hjs wishes and dedrcs. When we see htan 
•■gaged in the^depth of his aflUctions, we are apt to 
comfort enrselves, because we -are sure be will find 
Us way out of them ; and that his grief, bow great s<^ 
ever .it m*y be at present, will soon terminate in glad- 
aeip. For this reason, the ancient writers of tragedy 
tipeated men in their plays, as they are dealt with in 
i^ world, by making virtae sometimes happy and 
somrtimes miserable, as they fouid it in the fable 
which they made choioe of, or as it might affect their 
Mdienoe in the most «peeable manner. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were written in either of 
these kinds, and observes, that those which ended on. 
happily had always pleased ibe pe(^e, and carried 
fway the prise in the public 'diq>ate8 of the stage, 
from those that ended hap|Hly. Terror and commise. 
^tioB leaye a pleasing angni&h iu the qtiod; and .fix 
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fte andienee in sneh i lertoos ooinpoiare of tfiooght, 
■B is madi more Uuting mid ddlghtAil tlian any iittte 
tranyieiit Htarts of Joy and satisfa^on. Accordingly 
we find, lliat more of otur Engliah tragedies luiTe sne* 
ceeded, in wttidi tlie favoorites of tlie«Q4icaee siidc 
■iider tlidr calamities, tlian tliose in which they reco> 
Tcr tiiemselves oot of tliem. Tbe best plays of this 
kind are, llie Orphan, Venice Preserved, Alexander 
tlie Great, TheodosiM, All for Love, Oedipns, Oroo- 
nolto, Othello, Ac King Lear is an admirable tragedy 
of tiie same kuid, as Shakspeare wrote it ; Imt as it la 
teformed according to "Uie chimeilcal notion of poeti- 
cs Jnstlce, in my homble opinion it has lost half its 
keaaty. At the same time I most allow, that there 
are very noMe tragedies, which hare been flramed ap- 
on tlie other plan, and hare ended happily ; as indeed 
most of tiie good tragedies which have been written 
since tlie starting of the above-mentioned critidsm, 
have taken this torn: as The Movming Bride, Tamer* * 
lane, Ulysses, Fhssdra and Hippolitns, with most of 
Mr. Dryden's. I mast also allow, that many of Shak> 
spearcfs, and several of the cdebrated tragedies of an- 
tiquity, are cast in the same form. I do n^t therefore 
dispnte against this Way of writing tragedies, bot 
against the criticism that would establish this as the 
only method ; and by that means wonld very much 
cramp tbe'English tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong 
bent -to the genins of oor writers. 

The tragi'Coniedy, which is (he product of tiie Eng- 
lish theatre, is one of tiie most monstrous inventions 
that ever entered into a poett thoughts. An author 
might as well think of weaving the adventures of 
Xneas and Hudibras into one poelb, as of writing 
such a motley piece df mirth and sorrow. Bnt the 
atwnr di t y of these performances is so very visiMe, thai 
1 shatrnot insist upon it. 

The same objections whidi are made to tragt-co> 
medy , nay in some measure be applied to all trage- 
dies that have a double {riot in them ^hich ace Uk%> 
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yhie more fireqnent upon ihe English stage, tluui npon 
any other; for. though the grief of the aadieuce, in 
aach performances, be not changed into another pas- 
sion, as ill tragicomedies; it is diverted upon another 
object, which ^veakens their concern for the principal 
action, and breaks the tide of sorrow, by throwing it 
into different channels. This inconvenience, howevefi 
may in a great measure l>e cnred, if not wholly re« 
moved, by the skilfiil choice of an nnder-plot, which 
may bear such a near relation to the principal design, 
as to contribute towards the completion of it, and be 
concluded by the same catastrophe. . 

There is. also another particular, which may be 
reckoned among the blemishes, or rather the false 
beauties of our English tragedy : I mean those parti- 
cular speeches which are commonly known by the, 
name of rants. The warm and passionate parts of a 
tragedy are always the most taking with the audience; 
for which reason we often see the players pronouncing, 
in all the violence of action, several parts of the tra- 
gedy which the author writ with great temper, and 
designed that they should have been so acted. I have 
seen Foweli very often raise himself a loud clap by 
this artifice. Tlie poets that were acquainted with this 
secret, have given frequent occasion for such emotions 
in the actor, by adding vehemence to words where 
there was no passion, or inllaniing a real passion into 
i'ustian. This hath filled the months of our heroes with 
l)ombast; and given them such sentiments, as proceed 
rather from a swelling than a greatness of mind. Un- 
natural exclamations, curses, vows, blasphemies, a de- 
fiance of mankind, and an outraging of the gods, fre- 
quently pass upon the audience for towering thoughts, 
ai)d have accordingly met with infinite applause.. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am afraid our 
tragic writers may make an ill use of. As our heroes 
are generally lovers, their swelling and blustering up- 
on the stage very much recommends them to the faic 
part of their audience. The ladies are wonderfully 
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pleased t6 see a man imnlting kings, or afiV-onting (be 
gods, in one scene, and throwing himself at the fieet' 
of his mistress in another. Let him behave himself 
insolently towards the men, and abjectly towards the 
fair one, and it is ten to one bat he proves a favonrite 
of the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in several of their 
tra|;edies, have practised this secret ivitli good success. 
But to show how a rant pleases beyond the most 
just and natural thought that is not pronounced with 
vehemence, I would desire the reader, when he sees 
the tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how quietly the 
hero is dismissed at the end of the third act, after 
having pronounced the following lines, in which >the 
tbooght is very natural, and apt to move compassion : 

" To you, good gods, I make my last appeal; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If in the maze of fate I blindly run. 

And backward trod those paths I sought to 8|)un ; 

Impute my errors td your own decree : 

Idy hands are guilty, but my heart is free.'' 

Let us then recollect with what thunder-claps of ap- 
plause be leaves the stage, after tue impieties and exe- 
crations at the end of the fourth act ; and you will 
wpnder to see an audience so cursed and so pleased at 
the same tlmek 

" O that, as oft I have at Athens seen, 
[Where, by the way, th^re was no stage tiU 
many years after Oedipus] 
The stage arise, and the big clouds descend ; 
So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This ponderous glube, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and crash mankind : 
For all the elements,'' ice, 

C, 
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ENTHUSIASM AND SUPERSTITION. 

Rdigentem esse oportet, religiosum ntfcu. 

Incerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 

A man ahouKl be religious, not superstitiou8* 

TT If of the last importance to season the pasrions of 
a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a mind 
4 that has received an early tinrture of it. Though it 
may seem extinguished for a while by the cares of the 
world, the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, 
it generally breaks out and discovers itself agun ^as 
soon as discretion, consideration, age, or misfortunes, 
have brou^t the man to himselr'. The fire may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be entirely queiKhed 
and smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice, with- 
out devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condition of 
virtue ; and is rather to be styled philosophy than reli. 
gion. Devotion opens the mind to great conceptions, 
and ^lls it with more sublinie ide^ than any that are 
to be met with in the most exalted science ; and at the 
same time warms and agitates the soul more than sen* 
inal pleasure. 

It has been observed by seine writers, that man Is 
more distinguished from the animal world by devo- 
tion than by reason, as several brute creatures discover 
in their actions somethii^ like a faint glimmering of 
reason, though they betray in no single circumstance 
of their behaviour any thing that bears the least ^nity 
to devotion. It is certain the propensity of the mind 
to religious worship, the natural tendency of the soul 
to fly to some superior Being for succour In .dangers 
and distresses, the gratitude to an invisible superintend- 
ent which arises in us upon receiving any extraordi. 
nary and unexpected good fortune, the acts of love and 
admiration with which the thoughts of men are so 
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wotiderftiUy trai»p<Mied m inediUUng apon the cttviiiA 
perfection^/' and the aniversal coiicarrence of nil the 
natioBti onder hesven iu the great article of adoratioiit 
plainly show that derotioo or religtoin worship omst 
be the efifeet of tradition ftom some first fonnder of 
mankind, or lliat it is conformable to the namral light 
of reasoB, or that it proceeds from instinct implanted 
in the soal itself. For my part, I look npon all these 
to be the concurrent caoses; bat whichever of them 
shall be assigned as the principle of divine worship, it 
manifestly points to a Supreme Beings as the first an. 
tfaorofit. 

I may taice some other opportunity of considering 
those partieolar forms and methods of devotion which 
are taoght as by duistianity ; but shall here observe 
intd wliat errors even this divine principle may some. 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 
reason wliich was given us as the guide of all orir a<$> 
tions. 

The two great errors into wliich a mistaken devotion 
may l>etray us, are enthusiasm and superstition. 

Tliere is not a more melanclioly object than a map 
who h^9 his head turned with religions enthusiasm. A 
person that is erased, thongh with pride Or maHce, is a 
flight very mortifying to human nature; bvt when the 
distemper arises ft-om any indiscreet fervours of devoi- 
tion, or too intense an application of the mind to its 
mistaken duties, it deserves our compassion in a more 
partieolar manner. We may however learn this lei^ 
son firom it, that since devotlun itself (which ont 
woaM be apt to think could not be too warm) may 
disorder the mind, unless its heats are tempered with 
eaution and prudence, we should he particularly care- 
M to keep our reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
ourselves in all parts of life against the infloence of pas- 
^n, imaginatiun, and constitution. 

Devotion, when it dees not lie under the dieck of 
reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
When the mind finds bersetf very ranch inflamed Nilth. 
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her devodons, she is too mach inclined to think thef 
are not of her own kindling, bat blown ap by some- 
thing divine within -her. If she indalges this thought 
too far, nnd hnmoors the growing passion, she at last 
flings herself into imaginary raptores and ecstasies; 
anfl when once she fancies herself ander the infloence 
of a divine impalsc, it is no wonder if she slights hu- 
man ordinances, and refuses to comply wiih any estn* 
blished form of religion, as thinking herself directed 
by a much superior guide. 

As enthushism is a kind of excess in devotion, so* 
perstition is the excess not only of devotion, but of 
religion in general, according to an old heathen say- 
ing, quoted by Anhis Gellius, JUligentem esse opor- 
tetf religiosum nefas J a man should be religions* 
not superstitious; for as the author tell us, Nigidtua 
observed upon this passage, that the Latin words 
■which terminate in osus generally imply vicious cha- 
racters, and the having of any quality to an excess. 

An eutiiusiast in religion is like an obstinate clown, 
a superstitious man like an insipid courtier. Enthu- 
shism has something in it of madness, superstitioti of 
folly. Most of the sects that fall short of the church 
of England have in them strong tinctures of enthu- 
siasm, as the Roman Catholic religion is one huge over- 
grown body of childish and idle superstitions. 

The Roman Catholic church seems indeed irrecover- 
ably lost in this particular. If an absurd dress or be. ' 
haiviour be introduced in the world, it will soon be 
fpnnd out and discarded : on the contrary, a habit or 
eeremooy, though never so ridiculous, which has taken 
sanctuary in the church, sticks in it for ever. A Go. 
thic bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat such a 
fonn in such particular shoes or slippers ; another fan. 
cied it would be very decent if such a part of poblia 
devoiions were performed with a mitre-on his head, 
and a crosier in his hand. To this a brother Vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antic dress, which Jie 
conceived would allude very aptly to such and such 
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nysteries, antil by defcees the whole office has dege- 
nerated into ao empty show. 

Their sacceMorB iee the vauMy and iuconvenlence 
of thete ceremonies; bat instead of reforming, per- 
baps add others, which they think more significant, 
and which -talKe poss e ss i on In the same manner, and 
are never to be driven oat after they have been once 
admitted. I have seen the Pope oflidate at St. Feter^, 
where, fur two boors together, he was basted in pat- 
ting on or off his different aocoatrements, according to 
the different parts he was to act in diem. 

Nothing is so glorious in Uic eyes of manUnd, and 
ornamental to haman nature, setting aside tlie Inflnile 
advantagsa which arise firom it^ as a strong, steady, 
mascaline piety; bat entliusiaam and soperstltion ar^ 
the weakncases of haman reason, tliat expose as to the 
derision and scorn of infidels, and sink na even below . 
the beasU that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked vpon as another error arii> 
ing firom misudten devotion; bat beeanae reflectioiia 
on that snbject would be of no oifr to an £ngUsb 
readeri I shall not onlaige upon it. £• 
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THOUGHTS 

UPONTHE 

i>EATU OF A FRIEND, 

Quis desiderio sit pudor, aul modus 
Tarn chart capitis ? 

HOR. 

Who can grieve too much, what time shall end 

Our mourning tor so dear a friendi 

CREECH. 

'T^HERE is a sort of delight whidi is aHeraately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contempla. 
tion of death. The soai has its curiosity more than 
ordinarily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon 
the subject of such who have behaved themselves with 
an equal, a resigned, a cheerfuK a generous, or heroic ' 
temper in that extremity. We are affected with these 
respective manners of behaviour, as we secretly be> 
lieve the part of the dying person imitable by. our* 
selves, or such as we imagine onreelves more partien- 
larly capable of. Men of exalted minds march before 
us like princes, and are, to the ordinary race of man> 
kind, rather subjects for their admiration than ex. 
ample. Innocent men who have suffered as criminals, 
though they were benefactors to human society, seem 
to be persons of the -highest distinction, amongst the 
vastly great number of haman race, the dead. When 
the iniquity of the times brought Socrates to his execn* ^ 
tion, how great and wonderful is it to behold him, nn. 
supported by any thing but the testimony of his own 
conscience and conjectures of Iiereafter, receive the 
poison with an air of mirth and good-hnmoor^ and, at 
if going on an agreeable journey, beq)eak some deity 
to make it fortunate ! 

When Pboeion's good actions had met with the like 
reward from his coontiy, and he was led to deatk with 
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'many others of bis friends, they bewailing thebr fete, 
he walking; composedly towards the place of ezeon- 
tion, how gracefally does be support bis illostriont 
character to the very last instant I One of the nibble 
spitting at him as he passed, with -his oaual authority ' 
he called to know if no one was ready to teach this 
fellow bow to behave himself. When a poor spirited 
creature that died at th«. same tiiVie bemoaned himself 
nnmanfolly, be rebuked him with this qnestion, Is it 
no consolation to snch a man as thoa art to die with 
Phocion ? At the instant when he was to die, they 
asked what commands be bad for his son : he answer* 
ed, to forget this injury of the Athenians. Niocles, 
bis friend, under the same sentence, desired he might 
drink the potion before him ; Phocion said, because 
he never had denied him any thing be would not even 
this, the most difficult request be bad ever made. 

These instances were very noble and great, and the 
rejections of those sublime spirits had made death to 
them what it is really intended to be by the author of 
nature, a relief firom a various being ever subject to 
sorrows and ditTicnUies. 

Epaminondas the Thebau general, having received 
in fight a mortal stab with a sword, which was left in 
fats body, lay in that posture untii he had intelligence 
that his troops had obtained the victory, and then per- 
mitted it to be drawn out, at which instant he express- 
ed himself in this manner, " This is ilot the end of 
my life, my fellow soldiers; it is now your Epamt- 
nond'is is born, who dies in so much glory.'* 

It were an endless labour to collect the accoonts 
with which all ages have filled the world of noble and 
heroic minds that have resigned this being, as if the 
termindtion of life were but an ordinary occurrence 
of it. 

This common-place way of thinking I feU into from 
ah awkward endeavour to throw off a real and fresh 
affliction, by turning ' over books in a melancholy 
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mood ; boc it is not eaiy to remove frief* wliidi toneli 
the iMHurtf by wppkymg remedies wludi only entertain 
the imagination. As therefore diis paper is M consist 
of any tiling which oonoemshaman life. I cannot lidp 
letting the present sobject regard what has been the 
last object of my eyes,. tlKNigh an entertainment of 
sorrow. 

I' went this evening to visit a friend, with a design 
to rally him upon a story I had heard of his intending 
to steal a, marriage without the privity of as his inti- 
mate ftiends and ar^inainlanoe. I came into lus apart- 
ment with that intimacy wliich I have done for very 
many years, and walked directly into his bed-cham- 
ber, where I found my friend in the agonies of death. 
What conld I do ? The innocent mirth in my thoughts 
stmclc opon me like the most flagitions wickedness : I 
in vain called apon him ; he was lenseless, «nd loo fnr 
qwnt to have the least knowledge of my sorrow, or 
any pain in himself. Give me leave then to transcribe 
my soUloqay, as 1 stood by his mother, dmnb with 
the weight of grief for a son wlio was her honour and 
her comfort, and never until tliat hour since bis birth 
had been an occasion of a momem's sorrow to her. ' 

" How surprising is this change I from the posses- 
sion of vigorous life and strength, to be reduced in a 
few hours to tills fatal extremity! Those lips which 
l04^ so pale and livid, within these few days gave 
delight to all who heard their utterance ; it was the 
business, the purpose of hb being, next to obeying him 
to whom he is g<>ing, to please and instruct, and that 
for no other end but to please and instruct. KindneM 
was the motive of his actiuns, and with all the capn* 
city requisite for making a figure in a contentious 
worki, moderation, good nature, afltebiiity, temper- 
ance, and chastity, were the arts of his excellent life. 
There, as lie lies in helpless agony, no wise man who 
knew him so well as I, but would resign all the world 
ean bestow to be so near the end of such a life. Wl^ 
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does my heart so little obey my reason as to lament 
thee* thoa exceUent aumi Heaven receive him, or 
restore htm I Thy beloved mptber, thy obliged friends, 
thy helpless servants, stand aroand thee without dis> 
thsctkm. How moch wonldrt thoo, hadst thun thy 
senses, say to each of otf 

** Bat now tluit good heart bnrsts, and he is at rest— 
with that breath expired a sool who never indalged a 
passion nnflt for the place he is gOne to : wiiere are 
now thy plans of justice, of truth, of honour i Of 
what use the voinmes thou hast collated, the argoments 
tkoo bast invented, the examples thtw hast followed f 
Poor were the expectations of the studious, the mo- 
desi,.and the good, if the reward of theur labours were 
only to- be expected from man. >]o, my friend, thy 
intended pleadings, thy intended good offices tp thy 
firiends, thy intended services to thy country, are 
already performed, as to Ihy concern in them, in bis 
sigjht before whom the past, present, and future, appear 
at one view. While others with tliy talents were toiw 
mented with ambition, with vainglory, with envy, 
with emulation, how well didst thou turn thy mind to 
its own improvement in things out of the power of 
fortime; in probity, in integrity » in th« practice and 
stndy of justice, how silent thy passage, how private 
thy jonmey, how glorions thy end I many have I 
known more ftmoos, some more knowing, not one so 
iBBOcent." L, 
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ABUSE OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

Crtdebant hoc grandc ntfas^ et morte piandum 
Si Juve/as vetiuo nan assurrexerat — 



JUV. 

*Twas impious then ; (so much was age rever'd) 
For youth to keep their seat, when an old man ap- 
pear'd. 

T KNOW no evil under the son so great as the abase 
of the onderstanding, and yet there is no one vice 
more common. It has difftued itself throagh both 
sexes and all qualities of mankind ; and there is hardly 
that person to be found, who is not more concerned 
for the reputation of wit and sense, than honesty and 
virtue. But this unhappy affectation of being wise 
rather than honest, witty than good-natared, is the 
source of most of ttik ill habits of life. Such false im- 
pressions are owing to the abandoned writings of men 
of wit, and the awkward imitation of the rest of man- 
kind. 

The reflections of men of fine parts are so delicate 
upon ail occurrences which they are concerned in, 
that they shoaid be exposed to more than ordinary in- 
famy and punishment for offiending against such quick 
admonitions as their own souls give them, and blunt- 
ing the fine edge of their minds in sach a ipanner,' 
that they are no more shocked at vice and folly, than 
men of slower capacities. There is no greater monster 
in being, than a very ill man of great parts : he lives 
like a man in a palsy, with one side of him dead. 
While perhaps he enjoys the satisfaction of luxury, of 
wealth, of ambition, he has lost the taste of good-will, 
of friendship, of innocence. Scarecrow, the t>eggar in 
LincoIn*s-Inn-Fields who disabled himself in his right 
leg, and asks alms all day to get himself a warm sup. 
per and a trull at nii;ht, is not half so despicable a 
wretch as such a man of sense. The beggar has no 
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relish «bove sensations; be finds rest more agreeable 
than motion ; and while be has a warm fire and his 
doxy» never reflects that he deserves to be whipped. 
Every man who terminates his satisfactions and en- 
joyments within the supply of his own necessities ami 
passions, is, in my eye,'as poor a rogue as Scarecrow. 
But, for the loss of public and private virtue, we are 
beholden to your men of -parts forsooth; it is willi 
them no matter what is done, so it is done with an air. 
But to him, who in a corrupt age acts according to 
nature and reason, a selfish man, in the most shining 
circnmstance and equipage, appears in the same con*> 
dition with the fellow above-mentioned, but more con- 
temptible, in proportion to what more he robs the 
public of and enjoys above him. I lay it down there- 
fore for a rale, that the whole roan is to move toge- 
ther ; that every action of any importance, is to have 
a prospect of public good ; and that the general ten-, 
dency of our indifferent actions, ought to be agreeable 
to the dictates of reason, of religion, of good breeding; 
without this, a man, as I before have hinted, is hop- 
ping instead of walking, be is not in his entire and 
proper motion. 

I am of opinion, that to polish our understandings 
and neglect our manners, is of all tilings the most in- 
excusable. Reason should govern passion^ but instead 
of that, yon see, it is often subservient to it ; and as 
nnaccountable as one would think it, a wise roan is 
not always a good manl This degeneracy is not only 
the guilt of particular persons, but also at some times 
of a whole people; and perhaps it may appear upon 
examination,. that the roost polite ages are the least 
- virtuous. This may be attributed to the folly of ad- 
mitting wit and learning as merit in themselves, with- 
out considering the application of them. By this 
means it becomes a rule, not so much to regard what 
we do, as how we do it. But tliis false beauty will 
not pass npon men of honest minds and true taste: Sir 
Bichu-d BUckmore says». with as much ^ood «Knafc «» 
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▼trtac, im a nighty dbboaoor md ahame to wufioy 
esedknt fiKolties awt abmidaiioe of wit, to homoqr 
and please men in their Ticca and follies. The peal 
enemy of mankind, notwithstanding his wit and ange> 
lie facaities, is the moat odious heing in tlie wlwle 
creation. He goes on soon after to say very genn- 
ronsly, that he «ndeito<* tlie writing of his poem In 
rescue tlie Biases oat of the hands of ravislwrs, to 
restore them to dieir sweet and diaste mansions, and 
to engage them in an employment snitable to their 
dignity. Hits certainly oo]^ to lie tlM pvrpoee of 
every man who appears in paMic ; and whoever docs 
not proceed upon tint foandatien, injore&hiscoontiy 
as fast M he saocecds in his stadW Whoi modesty 
ceases to be tlie diief ornament of one sex, and int»' 
grity of the other, society is upon a wrong basis, and 
we shall be ever after withont mlcs to gnide onr jndg. 
nent In what is really becoming and ornamental. 
Natare and reason directione thing, passion and hn' 
moor another : to follow the dictates of the two latter* 
is going Into a road that is both endless and intricate; 
when we porsae the other, onr passage is deli^^tiU, 
and what we aim at easily attainable. 

I do not doabt but England is at present as peUte i^ 
nati<m as any In the world; bat any man who thinks 
can easily see, that the affectation of bciog gay and in 
fluhlon, has very near eaten op oar good sense and* 
onr. religion. Is there any thing so jast, as that modn 
and gallantry shoald be bollt upon exerting onrselvoa 
in what is ]H«per and agreeable to the institntions of 
Justice and piety among as? and yet is there any thing 
mote comroou, ihan^that we ran in peri'eot contradic- 
tion to them ? all whidi is supported by no other pre- 
tension, than that it is done with what we call a good 
grace. 

Nothing ought to be bdd laudable or becoming, 
hot what natore itself shoald promp us to think so. 
Respect to all kind of soperiors is founded, mcthinks, 
upon iMtincI; and yet What iaaoridicalons as aga? I 
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nake this abrupt tranntion to the mention of this vice 
more than any otlier, in order to introdoce a little 
ttory, which I tbinlc a pretty instance that the most 
polite age is in danger of being the most vlcioos. 

'* It happened at Athens, during a public represent 
tation of some play exhibited in honour of the coin- 
monwealthy that an old gentleman came too late for a 
place suitable to his age and quality. Many of tlie 
yonng gentlemen who observed the difficulty and con* 
foaion he was in, made signs to him that they would 
accommodate 4iim if he came where they sate : the 
good n\au bustled through the crowd accordingly; 
but when he came to the seats to which be was invit- 
ed, the jest was to sit close and expose him, as he stood 
out of countenance, to the whole audience, llie fyoiic 
went round all the Athenian benches. But on those 
occasions there were also particular places assigned for 
foreigners : when the good man skulked towards the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that honest 
people, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to a 
roan, and with the greatest respect received him 
among them. The Athenians being suddenly touched 
with a sense of the Spartan virtue and their own de* 
geueracy, gave a thunder of applause; and the old 
inan cried out, ' the Athenians understand what is 
good, but the Lacedemonians practise it'." 
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NECESSITY OF FOLLOWING 
'NATURE. 

— — Non omniapostutmu omnes. VIRO. 

With various talents fomu'd we Tarioasly excel. 



N' 



ATURE does notirinK in vain; the Creator of the 
nnlvtinie has appointed every thing to a certaia 

and parpose, and decermined it to a seltkd eonrse 
and sphere of action, from which, if it in the least de- 
viates, it becumes anfit to answer those ends for which 
it was designed. In like manner it is in the dbpoai* 
lions of 8(>cie^, the civil economy is formed in a 
dMfn as wdl as tbe natural; and in eitfaer case the 
breach hot of one link puts the whole in some disor- 
der.- It is, I think, pretty plain, that most of the ab- 
surdity and ridicule we meet with in tlie world, is 
generally owing: to the impertinent aflfectation of ex- 
celling in chariKters men are not fit for, and for 
which nature never designed them. 

Every roan has one or more qualities vi^l^ch may 
make him useful both to himself and otliers : Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, and while the infimt 
eontinues under her guardiandilp, she brings him on 
in his way, and t^en offers herself for a guide in what 
remains of the journey ; if he proceeds in that course, 
be can hardly miscarry : Nature makes good her en- 
gagements; for as she never promises ^hat she is not 
able to perform, so she never fails of performing what 
she promises. But the misfortune is, men despise 
what they may be masters of, and afi^ what tliey are 
not fit for ; they reckon themselves already possessed 
of what their genius inclined them to, and so bend lUl 
their ambition to excel in what is out of their reach. 
Thus they, destroy the use of their natural talents, 4n 
the same mander as covetous men do thdr quiet and 
repose; they can enjoy no satisfliction in what tiiey 
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hvre, becmse of the absikrd iudiimtioii diej we pot- 
aesied with for what they have not. 

Cleanthea had good seiue, a great memory, and a 
conatitution ciq>able of the doactt application: in a 
word, tliere was no profession in which Cleantlics 
night not have made a very good fignre; hot this 
wont satisfy him, he takes np an onaccoantable fond- 
ness for- tlie eliaracter of a fine gentleman: all his 
thoo^^ are bent upon this, instead of attending a dis- 
section, Aneqoenting the courts of jnstioe, or studying 
tlie fathers. Cleanthes reads plays, dances, dresses, 
and spends lue time in drawing-rooms* instead «f 
being a good lawyer, divine, or phyocian ; Cleanthoi 
b a downright coxcomb, and will remain to all iliat 
knew him a contemptible example of talents misap- 
plied. It Is to this affectation tlie world owes its 
whole race of coscombe: Nature, in her whole dra- 
ma, never drew snch a pait ; she has sometimes made 
a fool, but a coaicomb is always of a man^ own 

' making, by applying his talents otherwise than Na> 
Cure designed, who evor bears an high resentment for 
being pnl out of her course, and never falls of taking 
her revenge on tliose that do so. Opposing her ten- 
dency in the application of a man's parts, has the 
same success as declining from her course in the pro- 
duction 01 vq;etal>les, by the assistance of art and an 
hot-lMd : we may possibly extort an unwilling plaut, 
or an ontimely sallad ; but how weak, how tasteless, 
and insipid! Just as insipid as the poetry of Valerio: 
Valeno hAd an universal character, was genteel, had 
learning, thought Jnstiy, spulM correctly; twas be- 
lieved there was nothing in which Valerio did not ex- 
cel; and 'twas so far true, that there was but one: 
Valerio bad no genina for poetry, yet he's resolved to 
be a poet ; he writes verses, and . takes great pains to 
convince the town, that Valerio is not that estraordif* 
nary person he was taken for. 
If nen would be content to graft upon nature, and 

I assist her operattons, what mighty eflfects mi^t we 
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THE PARADISE OF FOODS. 

A VISION. 

DtcipintuT spcctc Ttcti, HOR* , 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Vf ETHOUOHT 1 was transported to a hill, grecn> 
'*' *** flowery, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad 
top of it resided sqaint-eyed Error, and popular Opi- 
nion with many heads; two that dealt in sorcery, and 
were famoos for l>ewitdiing people with the loye of 
themselves. To ttiese repair<>d a maltitnde from erery 
side, by two diffierem pmta> whidi lead towards each 
of them. Some who had the most assomii^ air, went 
direetly of themselves to Error, without expecting a 
conductor; others of a softer natore went first to po- 
pular Opinion, from whence, as she influenced and en. 
gaged them with their own praises, she delivered diem 
over to bis government. 

When we had ascended to an open part of the sum. 
mit where Opinion abode, we found her entertaining 
several who had arrived before us. Her voice was 
pleasing; she breathed odours as die spoke : she seem, 
ed to have a tongue for every one ; every one thought 
he heard of something that vnis valuable in himself, 
and expected a paradise which she promised as the 
reward of his merit. Thus were we drawn to follow 
her, till she should bring us where it was to be bestowed : 
and it was observable, that all the way we went, the 
company was either praising themselves in their qua- 
lifications, or one another for those qaaliflcationi 
which they took to be conspicuous in their own cha. 
racters» or dispraising others for wanting theirs, or 
vying in the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of 
which Error was seated. The trees were thick wovcn^ 
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awi the pla«e whore b« nt artfuUy contrived to-dtrken 
him m Ultle. He was disguised in a whitish robe, 
which lie had pat od, that he might appear to as with 
a Bearer resemblance to Tmth: and as she has a light 
whereby die manifiests the henities of natnre to the 
cyea of her adorers, so he had provided hhnadf with a 
^magical wand, that he might do something In imitation 
of it, and please with deiaaions. This he Hfted so- 
Icaanly, and muttering to himself, bid the glorlce 
which he kept nnder endnntment to appear befcNre vs. 
Imnsediately we cast oor eyes on that part of the dcy 
to which he pointed, and obwrved a thin Uoe pros- 
pect, which cleared as moontaiBs in a anmmer mom. 
ing wlieii the mists go off, and the palace of Vanity 
appeared to sight. . ^ 

Hie fimndatlon hardly seei*^d«a foondatioD, bat a 
set of corling doada, which it stood upon by magical 
eoBtrivance. The way by fi4iich we ascended was 
painted like a rainbow; and as we went, *the breeae 
that played aboat ns bewitched the senses. Hm walls 
were gilded all for show; the lowest set of pillars were 
of the sll^t fine Corinthian order, and the top of tiie 
baiUUng being romided, bore so thr the resemblance of 
a bobble. 

s At the gate the travellers neither met with a porfer» 
nor waited till one shonld appear ; every one thonght 
his merits a soffiefent passport, and pressed forward. -■ 
In the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved 
among as, and ranged the company according to their 
sentiments. There was decreasiog Honoar, that bad 
nothing to show in bat an old coat of Us ancestor^ 
achievements. There was Oetentatiott, that oaade him- 
self his own constant subject, and Gallantry strutting 
apott his tip-toes. At the apper end of the hall stood 
a throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches 
that gaiety oonld contrive to lavish on it; and between 
the gilded arms sat Vanity, decked in- the peacodc''8 
feathers, and acknowledged' for another Venus by ber 
I votades. The boy who aCood b«iUle-h« fo« a Copid, 
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and who made (lie world to bow before her, was calU 
ed Self*Couceit. J^^is eyes had every now and then a 
cait inwtfrds, to the neglect of all objects aboot him ; 
and the arms wMch he made use of for conquest, wer^ 
borrowed from those against whom he had a i design. 
The arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged 
from his own plame of feathers; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged from the qaills he 
writ with ; and that which he sent against those who 
presamed opon their riches, was lieaded with gold oat 
of their treasuries : he made nets for statesmen from 
their own contrivances; he took fire from the eyes of 
ladies, with which he melted, their hearts: and light* 
ning from the tongnes of the eloqaent, to inflame them 
with their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat 
three false graces : Flattery with a shell of paint, Af- 
fectatton with a mirror to practise at, and Fashion 
ever changing the postnre of her clothes. These ap- 
plied themselves to secnre the conqoests which Self- 
Conceit had gotten, and had each of them their parti- 
cular polities. Flattery gave new colonrs and com- 
plexions to all things, Affectation new airs and ap- 
pearances, which, as she said,, were not vulgar, and 
Fashion both concealed some home defects, and added 
some foreign external beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a 
voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition of man- 
kind, which is-thns managed by the breath of Opfaaion, 
deluded by Error, fired by Self-Conceit, and given up 
to.be trained in all the courses of Vaiuty, till Scorn or 
Poverty come opon us. These expressions were no 
sooner handed aboot, but I immediately saw a general 
disorder, till at last there was a parting in one pUoe, 
and a grave old man, decent and resolute, was led 
forward to be pooiahed for the words he had uttered, 
lie appeared inclined to have spoken in his own de>. 
fence, but I could not observe that any one was will* 
ing to hear liim. Vanity cast a scom/ni smile at turn ; 
Self-Conceit was angry ; Fl^tteiy, who knew hiaa for 
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Vlain-Dealing, pat on a yizani, and torned away; Af- 
fectation tossed her fan, made mouths, and called bim 
Envy or Slander ; and Fashion would have it, that at 
least be must be Ill-Manners. Thus slightetl and de- 
spised by all, be was driven out for abasing people of 
merit and figure; and I heard it firmly resolved, that 
be should be used no belter wherever they met with - 
him hereafter. 

I had already seen the meaning of most part of that 
warning which he had given, arid was considering 
how the latter words would be flilAlled, when a mighty 
noise was heard without, and the door was blackened 
by a numerous train of harpies crowding in upon us. 
Folly and Broken-Credit were seen in the honae be> 
fore they entered. Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, 
and Poverty, brought up the rear. Vanity, with her 
Cupid and. Graces, disappeared ; her subjects ran Into 
holes and corners ; bat many of them were found and 
carried off (as I was told by one who ntood near me) 
either to prisons or ccHars, solitude or little company, 
the mean arts or the viler crafts of life. But these, 
added be, with a disdainful air, are such who would 
fondly live here, when their merits neither matched 
the lustre of the place, nor their riches its expenses. 
We have seen such scenes as these before now ; the 
glory you saw will all return when the hurry is over. 
I thanked him for his information, and believing him 
80 incorrigible as that he would stay till it was his turn 
to be taken, I made off to the door, and overtook 
aome few, who, though tbey would not hearken to 
Plain-Dealing, were now terrified to good purpose by 
the example of others: but when they bad touched the 
threshold, it was a strange shock to them to find that 
the delusion of Error was gone, and tbey plainly dis- 
cerned the building to hang a little up in the air with- 
out any real foundation. At first we saw nothing but 
a desperate leap remained for us, and I a thousand 
tknes blamed my nnmeaning cariosity tliat UatiL 
VOL- II. E 
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broaght me into so muck danger. But as they began 
to sink lower in their own minds, methoaght the pa- 
lace sank along with ns, till they were arrived at the 
doe point of Esteem which theyonght to have for them- 
selves I then the part of the building in which they 
stood tonched the earth, and, we departing out, it re* 
tired from our eyes. Now, whether they who stayed 
in the palace were sensible of tliis descent, I cannot 
tell; it was then my opinion that they were not. 
However it be, my dream broke up at it, and has 
given me occasion all my life to reflect upon the fatal 
consequences of following the suggestions of Vanity. 



PHYSIOGNOMY THE MIRROR OF 
THE SOUL. 

Heu qiutm difficUe est crimen nonproderevultuf 

OVID. 

How in the looks does conscious guilt appear ! 

ADDISON. 

'INHERE are several arts which all men are in some 
measure masters of, without having been at the 
pains of learning them. Every one that speaks or rea- 
sons is a grammarian and a logician, though he may 
be wholly unacquainted with the rules of grammar or 
logic, as they are delivered in books and systems. In 
the same manner, every uue is in some degree a mas- 
ter of that art which is generally distinguished by the 
name of Physiognomy * : and naturally forms to him- 
self the character or fortune of a stranger, from tlie 
features and lineaments of his face. We are no sooner 
presented to any one we never saw before, but we are 

* The English reader will find this subject very in- 

feniously mscussed in Dr. Hunter's trau5lation of 
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imiDediately struck with the idea of a prond, a reserv- 
ed, an a£fable, or a good-natnred man ; and open oar 
first going into a company of strangers, onr benevo- 
lence or aversion, awe or contempt, rises naturally to- 
wards several particalar persons, before we have heard 
them spealc a single word, or so mocb as know who 
they are. 

Every passion gives a particalar cast to the counte- 
nance, and is apt to discover itself in some feature or 
other. I liave seen an eye curse for half an hour to- 
gether, and an eye-brow call a man a scoundrel. Vo- 
thmg is more common than for lovers to complain 
resent, languid, despair, and die in dumb show. For 
my own part, I am so apt to frame^a notion of every 
man's humour or circumstances by his looks, that I 
have sometimes employetl myself from Charing-cross 
to the Royal Exchange in drawing the diaracters of 
those who have passed by me. When I see a man 
with a sonr rivelled face, I cannot forbear pitying his 
wife : and when I meet with an open ingenuous coun- 
tenance, I think on the happiness of his friends, his fa- 
mily, and relations. 

I cannot recollect the author* of a famous saying to. 
a stranger who stood silent in his company, '* Speak, 
that I may see thee." But, with submission, I think 
we may be better known by onr looks than by onr 
words, and that a man's speech is much more easily 
disguised than his countenance. In this case, how- 
ever, I think the air of the whole face is much niore 
esprestive than the lines of it. The truth of it is, the 
air is genera' ly nothing else but the inward disposition 
of the mind made visible. 

Those who have established physiognomy into an 
art, and laid down rules of judging men's tempers by 
their faces, have regarded the features mnch more than 
the air. Martial has a pretty epigram on this subject : 

* Socrates.— 'Za^Kere tit te videam. 

A)pix\, ^Wt. \.\ic. 
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Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis yed»r lumitte 

kpsus : 
Rem magnam prastas, ZoUe, si bonus es. 

Epig. liv. 1& 

" Thy beard and head are of a differeut dye ; 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye : 
With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
^boald'st thon be honest, Uiou*rt a devilish cbeat.* 

1 have seen a very ingenions anthor on thin subject* 
"who foands his speculations on the supposition, that as 
a man hath in the mould of his face a remote likeness 
to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or any other 
creature; he hath the same resemblance in the frame 
of his mind, and is subject to those passions which are 
predominant in the creature that appears in bis coun- 
tenance. Accordingly he gives Uie prints of several 
faces that are of a different mould, and by a little 
overcharging the likeness, discovers the figures of 
these several kinds of brutal foces in human features* 
I remember, in the life of the famous Prince of 
Conde, the writer observes, tbaface of that prince was 
like the face of an eagle, and that the prince was very 
-well pleased to be told so. {n this case therefore we 
may be sure, that he had in his mind some genend 
implicit notion of this art of physiognomy which I 
have just now mentioned; and that when his courtiers 
told him his face was made like an eagleVi, be under- 
stood them in the same manner as if they had told 
him, there was something in hb looks which showed 
him to be strong, active, piercing, and of a royal de- 
scent. Whether or no the different motions of the ani- 
mal spirits, in different passions, may have any effect 
on the mould of the^ace when the lineaments are pli« 
able and tender, or whether the same kind of souls re- 
quire the same kind of habitations, I shall leave to the 
'Consideration' of the carious. la the mean time, I 
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think nothing can be more glorious than for a man t» 
give the lie to bife face, and to be an honest, just, good, 
natnred man, in spite of all those marks and signs- 
tares which nature seems to have set npon him for the 
contrary. This very often happens among those, who, 
instead of being exasperated by their own looks, or 
envying the looks of others, apply themselves entirely 
to the caHivating of their minds, and getting those 
beanties which are more lasting and more ornamental. 
I have seen many an amiable piece of deformity ; and 
have observed a certain cheerfulness in as bad a sys- 
tem of features as ever was clapped^ together, which 
hath appeared more lovely than all the blooming 
charms of an insolent beauty. There is- a double 
praiie due to virtue, when it is lodged in a body that 
seems to'faave been prepared for the reception of vice ; 
in many such, cases the soul and the body do not seem, 
to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to be a great physiognomist in 
his time at Athens, who had made strange discoveries 
of men's tempers and inclinations by their outward 
appearances. Socrates^ disciples, that they might pat 
this artist to the trial, carried him to their master, 
whom he had never seen before, and did not know he 
was then in compapy with him. After a short exami- - 
nation of his face, the physiognomist pronounced him 
the most lewd, libidinous, drunken old fellow that he 
had ever met with in his whole life. Upon which the 
disciples all burst out a laug^ng, as thinking they, bad 
detected the falsehood and vanity of his art. But So- 
crates told them, that the principles of his art might 
be very true, notwithstanding his present mistake ; for 
that he himself was naturally inclined to those parties- 
lar vices which the physiognomist had discovered in 
his countenance, but that he had conquered the strong 
dispositions he was born with by the dictates of philo- 
Bophy. 

We are indeed told by an ancient author, that So-, 
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crates very mndi resembled Silenns in his face; wliicfa 
we find to have been very rightly observed fkt)ni the 
statues and busts of both, that are still extant ; as well 
as on several antique seals and predoos stones, whidi 
are frequently enough to be met with in Uie cabinets 
of the curious. But however observations of this na- 
tnre may sometimes hold, a wise man shonld be par« 
ticularly cautions how he gives credit to a man*s out' 
ward appearance. It is an irreparable injustice we 
are guilty of towards one another, when we are preju- 
diced by the looks and features of those whom we do 
not know. How often do we conceive hatred i^ainst 
a person of worth, or fimcy a man to be proud or ill- 
natured by his aspect, whom we think we cannot 
esteem too much when we are aoquatoted with his real 
character? Dr. Moore, in bis admirable System of 
Ethics, reckons this particular inclination to take a 
prejudice against a man for bis looks, among the 
smaller vices in morality, and, if I remember, j^ves it 
the name of a Prosopolepsia. Im 
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' SUti qttivi* 



Sjperet idan sudet rruUttunfrtutraqut laboret 
Austaidem-^— 

HOR. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And not, without much pains, be undeceivM. 

ROSCOMMON. 

<* — > A MONG * too many other instances of the great 
"^ corruption and degeneracy of the age where- 
in we live, the great and general want of sincerity in 
conversation is none of the least. The world is grow9 

* Tillotson's Sermon on Sincerity. 
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flo full of diflsimalation ancf compliment, that men'« 
words are hardly any signification of their thooghts ; 
and if any man measore his words by his heart, and 
speak as he tbinlcs, and do not express more kindness 
to every man, than men usaally liave for any man, he 
can hardly escape the censure of want of breeding. 
Hie old English plainness and sincerity, that generous 
int^rity of nature, and honesty of disposition, which 
alwajrs argues true greatness of mind, and is nsnally 
accompanied with undaunted courage and resolution, 
is in a great measure lost among as. There hath been 
a long endeavour to transform us into foreign maimers 
and ftshions, and to bring as to a servile imitation of 
none of the best of our neighbours, in some of the 
worst of their qualities. Ttie dialect of conversation 
is now-a-days so swelled with vanity and complrment, 
and so surfeited (as I may say) of expressions of kind- 
ness and respect, that if a man that lived an age or 
two ago should return into the world again, he would 
really want a dictionary to help him to understand his 
own language, and to know the true intrinsic value of 
the phrase in fashion, and would hardly at first.belicve 
at what a low rate the highest strains and expressions 
of kindness imaginable do commonly pass in current 
payment : and when he should come to understand it, 
it would be a great while before he could bring him- 
self with a good countenance and a good conscience 
to converse with men upon equal terms, and in their 
own way. 

" And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity to hear what 
solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass 
between men, almost upon no occasion ; how great 
honour and esteem they will declare for one whom 
perhaps they never saw before, and how entirely they 
are all on the sudden devoted to his service and in- 
terest, for no reason; how infinitely and externally 
obliged to him, for no benefit ; and how extremely 
tbey will be concerned for him, yea and affl&c\ft^Vy>, 
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for no cause. I know it-is said, in jnatificatioii of this 
hollow Icind of conversation, that there is no harm, do 
real deceit in compliment, but the matter is weU 
enough, so long as we understand one another; et 
verba valent ut nummi, * words are like money;' 
and when the current value of them is generally un- 
derstood, no man is cheated by ihem. This is some- 
thing, if such words were any thing; but being brought 
into the account, they are mere ciphers. However, 
it is still a just matter of complaint, that sincerity and 
plainness are out of fasliion, and that our language is 
running into a lie; that men have al.i;08t quite per- 
verted the use of speech, and made words to signify 
uothiog ; ttluit the greatest part of the conversation of 
mankind is little else but driving a trade of dissimula- 
tion ; insomuch that it would make a man heartily rick 
and weary of the world, to see the little sincerity that 
is in use and practice among men." 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible light, 
he argues unanswerably against it, in words and 
thoughts so natural, that any man who reads them 
would imagine he himself could have been the author 
of them. 

«' If the show of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am sure sincerity is better: for why does any man 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but be- 
cause he thinks it good to have such a quality as be 
pretepdstof For to counterfeit and dissemble, is to 
put on the appearance of some real excellency. Kow 
the best way in the world to seem to be any thing, ia 
really to be what he would seem to be. Besides, that 
it is many times as troublesome to make good th« 
pretence of a good quality, as to liave it; and if a man 
have it not, it is ten to one but he is discovered to 
want it ; and then ail his pains and labour to seem to 
have it, is lost.* 

In another part of the same discourse he goes on to 
show, that all artifice must naturally tend to the diia(h 
puintment of him that practises it. 
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'* Whatsoever convenience may be thought to be in 
falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; bnt the 
inconvenience of it is perpetaal, becaase it brings a 
man nnder an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so 
that he is not believed when he speaks the tru'h, nor. 
trusted when perhaps he means honestly. When a 
man hath once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
he is set fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, nei> 
ther tmth nor falsehood." R, 
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Cum magnis virtutUms affert 



Grande supercilium. 

JUV. Sat. 5. V. 168. 

We own thy virtues ; but we blame beside 
Thy mind elate with insolence and pride. 

A DEVOTEE is one of those who disparage religion 
by their indiscrieet and unseasonable introduction 
of the mention of virtue on all occasions ; she professes 
she is what nobody ought to doubt she is; and betrays 
4he labour she is put to, to be what she ought to be 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. She lives in the world, 
and denies herself mme of the diversions df it, with a 
constant declaration how insipid all things in it are to 
her. She is never herself but at church; there she 
displays her virtue, and is so fervent in her devotions, 
that I have frequently seen her pray herself out of 
breath. While other young ladies in the house are 
dancing, or playing at questions and commands, she 
reads aloud in her cloret. She says, all love is ridica- 
Ions except It be celestial ; but she speaks of the pas- 
sion of one mortal to another, with too much bitter- 
nesii, for one that had no jealousy mixed with her con- 
tempt of it. If at any time she sees a man warm in 

£2 
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his addresses to his mistress, she will lift op her eyes 
to heaven, and cry, What nonsense is that fool talkingf 
Will the bell never ring for prayers? We have an 
eminent lady of this stamp iu oar coantry, who pre- 
tends to amasements very much above the rest of her 
sex. She never carries a white shock-dog with bells 
under her arm, aor a squirrel or dormouse in her 
podtet, but always an abridged piece of morality to 
steal out when she is sure of "being observed. Whea 
she went to the f^amous ass-race, (which •! most confess 
was but an odd diversion to be encouraged by people 
of rank and figure) it was not, like other ladies, to 
bear those poor animals bray, nor to see fellows rua 
naked, or to hear country sqnires in bob wigs and 
white girdles make love at the side of a coach, and 
cry, ' Madam, this is dainty weather.' Thus she de- 
scribed the diversion; for ^e went only to pray hear- 
tily that nobody might be hurt in the crowd, and to 
«ee if the poor fellow's face, which was distorted with 
grinning, might any way be bronglit to itself again. 
She never chats over her -tea, but covers her face, and 
is supposed in an ejaculation before she tastes a sup. 
This ostentatious behaviour is such an offence to true 
sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue not 
only unamiable, but also ridiculous. The sacred writ- 
ings are fhll of reflections which abhor this kind of 
conduct; and a devotee is so far from promoting 
goodness, that she deters others by her example. 
Folly and vanity in one of these ladies, is like vice in 
a clergyman ; it does not only debase him, but makes 
the inconsiderate part of the world think the worse of 
neUgion. T. 
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• lon^m cantu solata laborem 

Arguta corvrax percurrU pectine telcu. 

VIRO. 
— ^— mean time at home 
The good wife Hinging plies the various loom. 

TI^HAT a delightftil entertainment mast it be to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty and the ten- 
derness of men towards them, exempt from pablic bo- 
siness, to pass their hoars in imitating froits and 
flowers, and transplanting all the beaaties of nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new creation in their 
closets and apartments. How pleasing is the amnse- 
raent of walking among the shades and groves planted 
by themselves, in surveying heroes slain by their 
needle, or little Capids which they have broaght into 
the world withoat pain I 

This is, methinks, the most proper way wherein a 
lady can show a fine genius, and I cannot forbear 
wiriiing, that several writers of that sex had chosen to 
apply themdelvea rather to tapestry than rhyme. Yonr 
pastoral poetesses may vent their fancy in rural land- 
scapes, and place despairing shepherds under silken 
willows, or drown them in a stream of mohair. The 
heroic writers may work ap battles as sncccssftelly, 
and inflame them with gold or stain them with crim- 
son. Even those who have only a turn to a song or 
an epigram, may pat many valaable stitc^ into a 
purse, and crowd a thousand graces into a pair of gar- 
ters. 

If I may, withoat brea<£ of good manners, imagine 
that any pretty rreatare is void of genias, and would 
perform her part therein bat very awkwardly, I mast 
nevertheless insist upon her working, if it be only to 
keep her out of harm's way. 

Another argiuoent for busying ^o^ ''WQiTnKOL Vft. 
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works of fancy, is, becaase it takes them off from Scan* 
dal, the asual attendant of tea-tables, and all other an- 
active scenes of life. While they are formiDg their 
birds and beasts, their neigbboan will be allowed to 
b« fathers of their own children : and Whig and Tory 
will be bnt seldom "Mentioned, where the great dispute 
is, whether bine or red is the more proper coloar. 
How much greater glory would Sophronia do the ge- 
neral, if she would choose rather to work the Battle 
of Blenheim in tapestry, than signalize herself with so 
much vehemence against those who are Frenchmen in 
their hearts/ 

A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit that 
is brought to the family where these pretty arts are 
encouraged. It is manifest that this way of life not 
only keeps fVur ladies from running out into expenses^ 
but is at the same time an actnal improvement. How 
memorable would that matron be, who shall have it 
8abscribe<l upon her monument, " That she wrought 
out the whole Bible in tapestry, and died in a good 
old age, after having covered three hundred yards of 
wall ill the mansion house." 

The premises being considered, I humbly submit 
the following proposals to all mothers in Great Britain. 

I. That no youug virgin whatsoever be allowed to 
receive the addresses of her first lover, but in a suit of 
her own embroidering. 

II. That before every fi-esh humble servant, she be 
obliged to appear with a new stomacher at the least. 

III. That no one be actually married until she hath 
the child-bed, pillows, &c. ready stitched, as likewise 
the mantle for the boy quite finixhed. 

These laws, if I mistake not, wuuld effectually re- 
store the decayed art of needle-work, and make the 
virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered 
in their business. 

There is a memorable custom of the'Grecian ladies 
in this particular, preserved in Homer, which I hope 
iriU lutve a good effect with my coimtry-women. A 
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willow, in ancient times, could not witlioot indecency 
receive a second Imsband, nntil she liad woven a 
shroud for her deceased lord, or tl>e next of Idn to 
him. Accordingly, tlie diaste Penelope, having, as 
the thought, lust Ulysses at sea, she employed her time 
in preparing a winding sheet for Laertes, the father of 
her husband. The story of her web being very famous, 
and* yet not sufficiently Icnown in its several circnm< 
stances, I shall give it to my reader, as Homer makes 
one of her wooers relate it. 

" Sweet hope she gave to every youth apart. 
With welUangfat looks, and a deceitftil heart : 
A web she wove of many a slender twine. 
Of curious texture, and perplex'd design; 
My youths, she cry'd, my lord but newly dead. 
Forbear awhile to court my widow'd bed. 
Till I have wov'n, as solemn vows require. 
This web, a shroud for poor Ulysses* sire. 
His limbs, when fate the hero's soul demands. 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands : 
Lest all the dames of Greece my name despise. 
While thcgreat king without a covering lies. 

*< Thus sIm. Nor did my friends mistrust the guile ; 
All day she sped the long laborious toil : 
But when the burning lamps supply'd the sun. 
Each night unravell'd what the day begun. 
Three live-long summers did the fraud prevail t 
The fourth her maidens told th' amazing tale : 
These eyes beheld, as dose I took my stand. 
The backward labours of her faithless hand : 
Till watched at length, and press'd on every side. 
Her task she ended, and commenced a bride.*' 
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degreet will break oat apon those who are your 
flriendt, or those who are iodUrerent to you. I might 
here observe boW admirably this precept of morality,^ 
' which derives the malignity of hatred frotirthe pasaion 
itself, and- not flrom its object, answers to that great 
rule which was dictated to the world aboot an hon- 
dred years l>efore this philosopher wrote ; biit instead 
of that, I shall only take notice, with a real gritf of 
heart, that the minds of many good men among us ap> 
pear soared with party-principles, and alienated flrom 
one another in sach a manner as seems to me altoge- 
ther inconsistent with the dictates either of reason or 
religion. Zeal for a pobiic cause is apt to Inreed pas- 
■ions in the hearts of yirtnous persons, to which the 
regard of their own private interest would never have 
betrayed them. 

If this party-spirit has m> ill an effect on oor morals, 
it has likewise a very great one upon our jndgmenfs. 
We often hear a poor insipid paper or pamphlet cried 
np, and sometimes a noble piece depreijlated, by those 
who are of a different principle from the author. One 
who is actuated by this spirit is almost under an inca- 
pacity of discerning either real blemishes or beaaties. 
A man of merit in a diffeanent principle, is like an ob- 
ject seen in two different medioms, that appears 
crooked or broken, however straight and entire it may 
be in itself. For this reason there is scarce a person 
of any figure in England, who does not go by two 
contrary characters, as opposite to one another as light 
and darkness. Knowledge and learning suffer in a 
particular maimer flrom this strange prejadlce, which 
at present prevails amongst all rank and degrees in 
the British nation. As men formerly became eminent 
in learned societies by their parts and acquisitions, 
they now distinguish themselves by the warmth and 
violence with which they espouse their respective par- 
lies. Books are valued upon the like consideratioas ; 
an abusive scurrilous style passes for satire, and a dull 
•cbeme of party-notioDS is called fine writing. 
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There is one piece of sophutry practised by both 
■ides, and that is the taking any scandalous story that 
has been ever whispered or invented of a private man; 
for a linowu nndonbted troth, and raising suitable spe- 
culations upon it. Calumnies that have been never 
proved, or have been often reffated, are the ordinary 
postnlatnms of those infamous scribblers, upon f^ich 
they proceed as upon first principles granted by all 
men, though in their hearts they know they are false, 
or at best very donbtftd. When they have laid these 
foundations of scurrility, it is no wonder that thefar 
superstructure is every way answerable to them. If 
this slumelcss practice of the present age endures 
much longer, praise and reproach will cease to be 
motives of action in good men. 

There are certain jjeriods of time in-«ll governments 
when this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy was long 
torn in pieces by the Goelfes and Gibellines, and 
France by those who were for and agauist the league : 
but it is very unhappy for a man to be born in such a 
stormy and tempestuous season. It is the restless am* 
bition of artful men that thus breaks a people into fac» 
tions, and draws several well-meaning persons to their 
interest by a specious concern for their country. 'How 
many honest minds are filled with nnchariti^ble and 
barbarous notions, out of their zeal for the public 
good? What cruelties and outrages would they not 
commit against men of an adverse party, whom they 
'would honour and esteem, if, instead of considering 
them as they are represented, they knew them as they 
aref Thus are persons of the greatest probity seduced 
into shameftil errors and prejudices, and made bad 
men even by that noblest of principles, the love of 
their country. I cannot here forbear mentioning the 
famous Spanish proverb, * If there were neither fools 
nor knaves in the world, all people would be of one 
mind.' 

For my own part, I could heartily wish that all ho- 
nest men would enter into an association, for the sup- 
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port of one another against tbe endeavonra of thoM 
whom they ought ta look apon as their common ene- 
mies, whatsoever side (hey may beionf^ to. Were 
there such an honest body of nentral forces, we riiontd 
never see the worst of men in great fignrea of life, be- 
caose they are asefol to a party ; nor the best nure- 
garded, because they are above practising those me- 
thods which wonld be gratefiri to their faction. We 
shoald then single every criminal out of the herd, and 
bant him down, however formidable and ovei^rows 
be might appear: on the contrary, we should shelter 
distressed innocence, and defend virtue, however be- 
■et with contempt or ridicule, envy or defiimalion. 
^ In short, we should not any longer regard our fellow* 
subjects as Whigs or Tories, but should malce the man 
of merit €tar friend^ and tbe villain our enemy. 

• • • • 

Were there a combination of honest men, who witir* 
out any regard to places, would endeavour to estir> 
pate all such ftirious zealots as would sacrifice one half 
of their country to the passion and interest of the 
other ; as also such infamous hypocrites, that are for 
promoting their own advantage under colour of the 
public good ; with all the profligate immoral retainers 
to each side, that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implidt submission to their leaders; we should 
soon see that furious party-spirit extinguished, which 
may in time expose us to tkie derision and -contempt 
of all the nations about us. 

A member of this society, that would thus carefully 
employ himself in making room for merit, by throw- 
ing down the worthless and depraved part of mankind 
from those conspicuous stitfiona of life to which they 
have been sometimes advanced, and all this without 
any regard to his private interest, would be no small 
benefactor to bis country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an ao* 
couat of a very UtUe active animal, which I think he 
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calls the Httle icbnenmon, that makes it the whole bB> 
sicess of 4iiB life to break the eggs of the crocodile, 
nvhich he is always in seardi after. This iastinct is 
the more remarkable, because the ichaenraon never 
feeds apon the eggs he has brokeiii nor any other way 
finds his accoanl in them. Were it not for the ince»> 
sant labours of this indnstrions animal, Egypt, says 
the historian, would be overran with crocodiles; for 
the Egyptians are so far from destroying those penai- 
cioQs creatariis, that the^^ worship them as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary partizans, 
w6 shall find them far from resembling this disint^ 
rested animal, and rather acting after the eumple of 
the wild Taltars, who are ambitious of destroying a 
man of the most extraordinary parts and accomplish- 
ments, as thinking that npon bis decease the same ta- 
lents, whatever post they qualified him for, enter of 
course into his destroyer. 

I observe that the spirit of party reigns more in the 
country than in the town. It here contracts a kind of 
brutality and rustic ticrcenos, to which men of a politer 
conversation are wholly strangers. It extends itself 
even to the retnrn of the bow and the hat; and at the 
same time that the heads of parties preserve towards 
one another an outward show of good-breeding, and 
keep up a perpetual intercourse of civilities, their tools 
that are dispersed in these outlying parts will not so 
much as mingle together at a cock-match. This hii» 
mour fills the conntry with several periodical meet- 
ings of whig jockies and tory fox hunters; not to me»> 
tiop the innumerable curses, frowns, and whispers, it 
produces at a quarter-sessions. 

It gives a serious concern to see such a spirit of dis- 
sention in the country ; not only as it destroys virtue 
and common sense, and renders us in a manner barw 
barians towards one another, but as it perpetuates oar 
animosities, widens our breaches, and transmits our 
pMsent passions and prejudices to our posterity. I 
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am sometimes afraid that I discover the seeds of « 
civil war in these our divisions ; and therefore cannot 
Imt bewail, as in their first principles, tlie miseries and 
calamities of onr ctiildren. C. 
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Audire, atque togamjubeo componere, quisquis 
Ambitione mala, out argerUi pcUlet amore, 
Quuqius Ituxaria 

HOR. 

Sit still, and hear, those whom proud thoughts do 

swell, 
Those that look pale by loving coin too well ; 
Whom luxury corrupts. 

CREECH. 

lyCANKIND is divided in two parts, the busy and 
the Idle. The busy world may be divided into 
the virtuous and the vicious. The vicious again into 
the covetous, the ambitious, and the sensnal. The idle 
part of mankind are iu a state inferior to any one of 
these. All the other are engaged in the pursuit of 
happiness, though often misplaced, and are therefore 
more likely to be attentive to such means as shall be 
proposed to them for that end. The idle, who are 
neither wise for this world nor the nbct, are empha- 
tically ttiUed, by Doctor Tiilotson, fuob at large. 
They propose themselves no end, but run adrift with 
every wind. Advice therefore would be but thrown 
away upon them, since they would scarce take the 
pains to read it. I shall not fatigue any of this worth- 
less tribe with a long harangue; but will leave them 
with this short saying of Plato, that ** labour is pre- 
ferable to idleness, as brightness to rust." 
Hie pursuits of the active part of mankind are either 
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io the paths of religion or virtae; or, on the other 
hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, or pleasure. I 
shall, therefore, compare the parsoits of avarice, am- 
bition, and senaaal delight, with their opposite virtues ; 
and shall consider which of these principles engages 
men in a coarse of the greatest laboar, suffering, and 
assidnity. Most men, in their cool reasonings, are 
willing to allow that a course of virtue will in the end 
be rewarded the most amply ; bat represent the way 
to it as rugged and narrow. If therefore it can be 
made appear, that men straggle through as many 
troubles to be made miserable, as they do to be happy, 
my readers may perhaps be persuaded to be good, 
when they find they shall lose nothing by it. 

First, for avarice. The miser is more indostrioos 
than the saint : the pains of getting, the fear^ of losing, 
and the inability of enjoying his wealth, have been the 
biark of satire in 'all ages. Were his repentance npoa 
his neglect of a good bargain, his sorrow for being 
over-reached, his hope of improving a sam, and his 
fear of falling into want, directed to their proper ob- 
jects, they would make so many different christian 
graces and virtues. He may apply to himself a great 
part of St. Paul's catalogue of sufferings. " In jour- 
neying often ; in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils among f^se brethren. In weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thurst, in 
fastings often." At how much less expense might he 
" lay up to himself treasures in heaven i" or if I may, 
in this place, be allowed to add the saying of a great 
'philosopher, he may " provide such possessions, as 
fear neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himself." 

In the second place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition, in the same light as we have conudered 
those of avarice, we shall readily own that far less 
trouble is requisite to gain lasting glory, than the 
power and reputation of a few years; or, in other 
words, we may with more ease deserve honour, than 
obtain it. The ambilioas man should remember Car- 
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dinal Wolaey'k cotnpUint : ** Had I served Ood with 
the same application wherewith I lerred my king, he 
would not have forsaken me in my old age.^ The 
Cardinal here loftens hia ambition by the specioas 
pretence of " serving his king;^ whereas his words, 
in the proper conitraction, implyi that iff instead of 
being actuated by ambition, he had been actuated by 
religion, he should now have felt the comfoits of it, 
when the whole world turned its back upon him. 

Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the sensual, 
with those of the virtuous, and see which are heavier 
in the balance. It may seem strange, at the flrst view, 
tliat the men of pleasure should be advised to change 
dieir course, because they lead a painfhl life. Tet 
wlien we see them so active and vigilant in quest of 
delight; under so many disquiets, and the sport of 
such various passions; let them answer, as they can, 
if the pains they undergo do not outweigh their enjoy- 
ments. The infidelities on the one part between Uie 
two sexes, and the caprices <m the other, the debase- 
ment of reason, the pangs of expectation, the disap* 
poiotments iu possession, the stings o£ remorse, the va- 
nities and vexations attending even the most refined 
delights that make up this business of life, render it so 
silly and uncomfortable, that no man is thought wise . 
notil he hath got over H, or happy, but in proportion 
as he hath cleared himself from it. 

The sum of all is this : Man is made an active being. 
Whether he walks In the paths of virtue or vice, he is 
sure to meet with many difficulties to prove his pa- 
tience and excite his industry. The same, if not 
greater labour, is required in the service of vice and 
folly, as of virtue and wisdom ; and h« hath this eaqr 
choice left him, whether, with the strength he if mat- 
■Itr of, he will purchase happiness or repentance. 
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INVECTIVE AGAINST BACHELORS. 

Dunipotuitf u^Ua gemUum virtute repre snt , 

OVtD. Met. 1. iz. t. IfiS. 

With wonted fortitude she bore the smart. 
And not a groan confess'd her burning heart. 

GAY. 

" Sir, 
" T AM a woman loaded with injuries, and the af>- 
gravation of my misfortnne is, that they are sacli 
which are overlooked by the generality of mankind,, 
and thoagh the most afflicting imaginable, not regard- 
ed as sach in the general sense oHhe world. I have 
bid my vexation from all mankind ; hot have now 
taken pen, ink, and paper, and am resolved to unbo- 
som myself to yoo, and lay bef<»e yon- what grieves 
me and all the sex. Why have you not in any one 
speculation directly pointed at the partial freedom- 
men take, the unreasonable confinement women are 
obliged to, in the only circamstance in which we are ne- 
cessarily to have a commerce with them, that of love? 
The case of celibacy is the great evil of onr nation ; and 
the indulgence of the vicious conduct of men in that 
ftate, with the ridicule to which women are exposed, 
tbongb ever so virtuous, if long unmarried, is the root 
of the greatest irregnlarities of this nation. To show 
yoo that I read good books of my own choosing, I 
shall insert ou this occasion a paragraph or two oat of 
Echard's Roman History. In the 44th page of the se- 
cond volume the author observes, that Augostus, upon 
His return to Rome at the end of a war, received 
complaints t^at too great a-numl)er of (he yonng mea 
of quality were unmarried. The Emperor tbereapon 
assembled the whole equestrian order ; and having se- 
parated the married from the single, did particoUrh*- 
VOL. 11. F 
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noon to the former, but be told the latter, that It to 
lay, sir, he told the Bachelors, ' That their lives and 
actions had been so peculiar, that he knew not by 
what Dane to call them ; not by that of men, for tbqf 
performed nothing that was manly; not by that of ^ 
tizens, for the city might perish notwithstanding their 
care ; nor by that of Romans, for they designed, to ex* 
tirpate tlie Roman name.* Then proceeding to show 
his tender care and hearty affection for his people, he 
ftirther told tbem, ' That their course of life was of 
anch pemicioos consequence to the glory and grandeur 
of the Roman nation, that he ooald not choose hot 
tdl them, that all other crimes pnt together coalU not 
eqfuMxe theirs : for they were gnilty of mm-der, in 
not soAeriog those^o be born which should proceed 
from them ; of impiety, in causing the names and ho- 
^nours of- their ancestors to cease ; and of sacrilege. In 
destroying their kind, which proceeded fl'om the im- 
mortal gods, and human nature, the principal thing 
oDosecrated to them : therefore in this respect tliey 
dlMolved the government, in disobeying its laws; be- 
trayed their country, by maidng it barren and waste ; 
imy$ and demolished tlieir city, in depriving it of in. 
habitants. And he was senable that all this proceeded 
not firom any kind of virtue or abstinence, but flrom a 
looienesa and wantonness, which ought never to be 
encouraged in any civH government.* There are no 
particulars dwelt upon that let us into the conduct 
of these young worthies, whom thin great Emperor 
tieated with so much justice and indignation ; but' any 
one who observes what passes in tliis town, may very 
well frame to himself a notion of their riots and de- 
baucheries all night, and their apparent preparations 
ha them all day. It is not to be doubted but these 
Romans never passed any of their time Innocently but 
when they were asleep, and never slept but when thej 
were>veaiy and heavy with excesses, and slept only 
to prepare themselves for the repetition of tbem. I 
have not patience to proceed gravely on this abomU 
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Mblelibertinlsni; for I eAimot but reflect, as I am 
wrillDg to yoa, npon a certrin laielvioiiB manner- 
ivbich all oar yoang gentlemen use in public, and exa- 
mloe onr eyes with a pettriancjtin their- own, wbieh is 
a downright affront to modesty. A disdainrol look on 
SQcfa an occasion is returned with a coantenance re* 
bnl&ed, bnt by averting their eyes from the woman of 
hoMmr and decency to some flippant creatnre, who 
will, as the phrase is, be Idnder. I mast set down 
things as they come into my liead, without standing 
npon order. Ten thousand to one bnt the gay gentle 
man who stared, at the same time is an houselceeper; 
for you must know they have got into a hnmoor of 
lale of being very regular in their sins, and a young 
fcllow shall keep his four maids ami three footmen* 
with tlie greatest gravity imi^^nable. Iliere are no 
less than six of these veneraUe hoosekeepers of my 
acquaintance. This humour among young men of 
condition is imitated by all the world b^low them, 
and a general dissolution of manners arises from this 
one souroe of libertinism, without shame or reprefaen- 
sion in the male youth. It is from this one fountain 
that so many beautiful helpless young women are sa- 
crificed and given up to lewdness, shame, poverty, 
send disease. It is to this also that so many excellent 
young women, who might be patterns of conjugal 
affection^ and parents of a worthy race, pine under 
unhappy passions for such as have not attention enough 
to observe, or virtne enough to prefer them to their 
common wenches. Now, sir, I must be free to own 
to you, that I myself suffer a tasteless insipid being, 
from a consideration I have for a man who would 
not, as he has said in my hearing, resign his liberty as 
be calls it, for all the beauty and wealtii the whole sex 
. is possessed of. Such calamities as these would not 
happen, if it could possibly be brought about, that by 
llnittg Bachelors as Papists convict, or the like, they 
were distingui^ed to their disadvantage from the rest 
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of the world, who fall in wlih the measuret of civil 
■ocieti». -Lest yoa sboold think I -speak this -as betngg 
aoconling to the tenaelew nide phrase, a oMlicioaB oid 
maid, I shall acqnaint you I am a woman of conditioOf 
not now tfaree-and>tweDty, and have had proposals 
from at least ten different men, and the greater nomber 
of (hem have npon the npshoi refased me. Something 
or other is always amis4 when the lover takes to some 
new weoch: a settlement is easily excepted against; 
«nd there is very little recoorse to avoid the vidoos 
part of our yooih, bat throwing one^ self away iipoi| 
some lifeless blockhead, who, though he is witiioni 
vice, is also witlioat virtue. Now-a-days we most be 
couteoted.ifwecan get creatures which are not bad| 
good are not to be expected. I hope you'll take no- 
lice ot these evils, and print this memorial, dictated 
from the disdainful heavy heart wf, 

" Sir, 
" Yoar most obedient 

" hnnibic -servant, 
r. *< HACHAEL WELLADAY.* 
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'fruga conswnere nati. IIOR. 

- Born to drink and eat. CREECH. 



A UGU3TUS, a few moments before his death, 
"^^ asked his friends who stood about him, if thqr 
thought he had acted his part well ; and upun receiv- 
ing such an answer as was dne to his extraordinary 
merit, Let me then, says he, go off the sutge with your 
•pplause; using the expression with which the JRomaa 
actors made their exit at the condoaion of a dramatic 
piece. I oooid wish that men, wiiiie they are ia 
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heallfa, Wfinld consider yieW the natnre of the part they 
Are eDgaged in, and what figure it will malce in the 
tnind« of those they leave behind them/: whether it 
was worth coming into the world for; whether it be 
suitable to a reasonable being; in short, whether it 
appears graceful in this life, or will torn to an advan- 
tage in the next. Let the sycophant or boffnon, the 
satirist or the good companion, consider with hhnseif, 
wiien his body shall be laid iu the grave, and bis sonl 
pass into another ststte of existence, how macb it will 
redound to his praise to have it said of him, that nb 
man in England ale better, -that he had an admirable 
talent at taruing his friends into ridicule, that nobody 
OQt-did him at an ill-natured jest, or that he never 
went to bed before he bad dispatched his third bottle, 
^ese are, however, very common fnneral orations 
and enloeinms on deceased persons who have acted 
Mnong mankind with some figure and reputation. 

But if we looli into the bulk of onr species, they are 
foch as are not likely to be remembered a moment 
after their disappearance. Tbey leave behind them no 
traces of their existence, bat are forgotten as though 
tbey had never been. They are neither wanted by 
-tbepooTi regretted' by the- rich, nor celebrated by the 
teamed. They are neither missed in the common- 
wealth, nor lamented by private persons. Their ac- 
Itons are of no signifieanoy to mwikind, and might 
have been performed by creatnres of moch less dignity 
than those who are distinguished by the faculty of rea- 
son. An eminent French author speaks somewhere to 
the following purpose: I have often* seen fk'om ray 
chamber window two noble creatnres, both of them of 
vn erect fothitenance, and endowed with- reason. 
These two intellectnal beings are employed fnun 
moroiiig to night, in rubi>ing two smooth stones one 
npon another; that is, as the vnlgar phrase is, la po» 
lislriBg BMrble. 

Hy friend, 8tr Andrew, fvre me an account ot a 



bred to trade, but finding hitowlf not so well tamed 
for boaane^y he had for several* years last past lived 
altogether npon a moderate aoniiity. 

MmdasB eight o'clock. I pnt on ny clothes and 
walked into the parlour. 

Nine a-dock ditto. lied my knee-stringSy and 
washed my hands. 

Hoars ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three pipes 
of Virginia. Read the Sapplement and Daily Gou- 
rant. Things go ill in the norih. Mr. liisby *s opinion 
thereupon. , 

One a^lock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph /or mis* 
4aying my tobacco-box. 

IVo a-elock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plumbs, and no suet. 

IVom three to four. Took my afternoon's nap. 

From foar to six. Walked into the fields. Wind 
O.S. E. 

From six to ten. At the cfaib. Mr. Misby*8 opiaioB 
about the peace. 

Ten a<lock. Went to bed, slept sound. 
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Between two and tliree. Retained, dined on a 
kinickle of veal and bacon. ' Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as nsaal. 

Firom four to six. "Coffee-boase. Read the newt. 
A dish of twist. Orand Vizier strangled. 

IVom six to ten. At the dab. Mr. Nisby>b ac- 
oonnt of the Great Tark.' 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken steep. 

Wednesday, eight a-clock. ■ Tongae of my shoe^ 
bnckle broke. Hands bat not face. 

Nine. Paid oflF the batcher's bill. Mem. To be 
allowed for the last leg of mntton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coflfee-hoase. More woik in 
the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me bow 
«tocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. WiiHi 
to the south. 

IVom one to two. Smoked a pipe and an half. 

Two. Dined as nsnal. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter dish. 
Mem. Gook^naid in love, and grown careless. 

From foar to six. At the coffee-honse. Advitie 
tnm Smyrna, that the Grand Yieler was first of all 
itrangied, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six a-clock in the evening. Was half an hoar fn 
the clab before any body 'else came. Mr. Niiiby of 
opinion that the Grand Vizier was not strangled the 
sixdi instant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without waking 
Ml mne next morning. 

7%ursday, nine a-cloek. Stdd within till two 
a*cloek for fSk Timothy; who did not bring me my 
anmiity according to bis premise. 

Two in die afternoon. Satdown to diim«*. Loss 
ofMppetfte. Smidl-beer sour. Beef over-corned'. 

Three. Ooold not take my nap. ' 
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soppose th«t a man loses his time, who is not eogagedl 
in public affairs, or in an iitastrioos coone of action. 
On the contrary, I believe oar honrs may very often 
be more profitably' laid o«t in sach transactions as 
malce no flfiiare in^the world, than in sach as are apt 
to draw npou ihem the attention of mankind. One 
may become wiser an.i better by several methods of 
employing one's self in secresy and silence, and d<^ 
what is landable withont noise or ostentation. I. 
would, however,^ recommend to every one of my 
readers, the kcepiug a journal of their lives for one 
week, and setting down pnncteally their whole series 
of employments during that space of time. This hind 
of self-examination would give them a true state of 
thenisalves, and incline them to* consider seriously 
what they are aliout. One day would rectify the omis.^ 
sions of another, aud make a man wel^ all those in- 
cHflferent actions, which, though they are easily Ibrgot* 
ten, must certainly be accounted for. L, 



DRUNKENNESS, 

Bege$ dicuntur muUU urgere ctdtdiis 

JSt torqturt mero, quern perspexisse laborent, 

An sit amicUia dignua 

HOR. 

Wise were the kings, who never chose a friend. 
Till with full cups tbey bad uumask'd his soul. 
And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 

ROSCOMMON. 

VrO vices are so incurable as those which men are 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how drunk- 
enness should have the good luck to be of this number. 
Anacharsis, being invited to a match of drinkiuf at 
Corinth, demanded the prize very humorously, be- 

F2 



yaoocu uiruugn 0101 III toe last twenty years of bU life, 
which, according to his compotation, amounted to. 
twenty*tfaree hog&beads of October, four ton of port, 
half a kilderkin of small beer, nineteen barrels of 
cider, and three glasses of champagne; besides which 
he had assisted at tour hundred bowls of punch, not to 
menrioa sips, drams, and whets without number. I 
question not but every reader's memory will suggest 
to him several ambitious young men, who are as vain 
in this particular as Will Fuunell, and can boast of as 
glorious exploits. 

Our moiiern philosophers observe, that there is a 
general decay of moisture in the globe of the earth, 
litis they chiefly ascribe to the growth of vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own substance many fluid 
bodies that never return again to their fdrmer nature : 
bat with feubmisKion, ibey ought to throw into their 
account those innumerable^ratiunal beiogs which fetch 
their notirishment chiefly out of liquids; especially 
when we consider that men, compared with tiieir fel* 
low*creature8, drink much more than comes to their 
riiare. 

JKnt hnwi>v^r hicrhlv thin fHhp nt n«««l« «•— **••—*- 
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Imnged binMlf. 'When he was seen by tbe army is 
this melancholy sitaation, notwithstanding he had be- 
haved himself very bravely, the common Jest was, that 
the thing they saw hanging apon the tree before tbem^ 
was not a man but a bottle. 

• This vice has very fiitat elfiecls on the mind, th« 
body, and fortune of the person who is devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it first of all discovers every 
flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength of reason, 
may keep nnder and snbdae every vice or folly to 
which he is most inclined ; bat wine malces every la* 
tent seed sproat op in the sonl, and show itself; it 
gives fory to the passions, and force to those objects 

• which are apt to produce them. When a yoong fel- 
low cotnpiained to an old philosopher that his wife 
was not handsome ; Pnt less water in yoar wine, sqyi 
the philosopher, and yon will qoickly make her so. 
Wine heightens indifl^rence into love, love into Jea- 
lousy, and Jealousy into madness. It often turns Uie 
good-natured man ibto an idiot, uid the choleric into 
an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it 
makes vanity insupportable, and displays every little 
«pot of the soul in its utmost deformity. 

Nor does this vke only betray tho hidden faalls of a 
man, and siraw them in the most odioos colours, bnt 
often occasions fkoits th which he is not naturally sob> 
■ Ject. There is more of tarn than of troth in a saying 
of Seneca, that drunkenness does not produce bat dis- 
cover faults. Common experience teaches the con. 
trary. Wine throws a roan out of himself, and in. 
fuses qualities into the rolAd, which she is a stranger to 
io her sober moments. The person yon converse 
with, after the third bottle, is not the same man who 
at first sat down at table with you. Upon this iiMxim 
Is fonndefl one of the prettiest sayings I ever met with, 
which is ascribed to Pnblius Syros, Qui ebrhan /imH- 
Jleat, ietUt ahMfUem: ** He who Jests upon- a man 
that is dmnk, injares the absent." 
IhiM )4oet drunliciuieM act in a direct contnidi«ti<rt» 
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DRTDEN. 

»y Mend wa. In «me dookt waXTZTi^,?™' 
«erl ihe Jo«ice of the I^ n^ *• *<)«ld not 

who u a necessary connMiinr «« !i. ^ "'*■» 

Jet the thooehl dron? hm .» .k .. '""^ *» ■* 
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iota tbcf»<pu1s about Uus thne of the year; and aec 
the heads of oor lervaac maids so agog for husbands, 
that we . do not ecpeot to have any bnsiness done as it 
•hoald be, irlnlst they are in the country. I have an 
honest dairyHDuid wiio icroases their huds with a 
pieoe of silver every summer, and never fUis being 
{MTomlsed the handsomest yoMig fiellow in the parish 
for lier pains. The butler has been fooi enough to be 
aaduoed by them; and, though he is sure to lose a 
knWB, a fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune is 
told him, generally ahuls himseir up jn the pantry 
with an old gipqr for above half an hour onoe i/i a 
iwd f eni omh. Sweet4iearu are the things they live 
npon, which they bestow very plentiftiNy upon all 
ttioee that ap^ply themselves to tliem. Ton see now 
and then some handsome yoang jades among them: 
die sluts have very often white teeth and black eyes. 
V I ml^t here enteitain my reader with historical 
lemarks on this idle prolli|^ people, who infest all 
Ihe couolrics ni Europe, and live in the midst of go- 
^remments in a kind of cooHseo wealth by themselves* 
-Bht instead 'of entering Into ofaservatioas of tUs na> 
tan, I shall Mi the mmsiiilhg part of'my paper with 
metory wfakh is still fresh in Holland, and was primed 
An one of our monthly acosnnts about twenty yean 
•go. '< As the Ttataohuyt, or hacknqr-boat, which 
nanies passengers from Lqrdbn to Amsterdam, was 
liuMhigoff, a hoy ranuiag along the ride of the canal 
dcured to betaken in ; which the master of the boat 
Mfoaed, hecanse the lad had aiot quite money enough 
to pay the usual fare. An eminent merchant being 
pleaseil with the looks of the boy, and secretly touched 
with eenpassion towards him, paid the money for 
hira, and ordered him to be taken on board. Upon 
talking with him afterwards, he found thai lie could 
speak readily in thretf or four languages, and learned 
upon ftirther examination that he had been stolen 
away when he was a child by- a gipsy, and had 
rambled ever since with a g^ng of strollers up and 
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veral moles and marks by which the mother used to 
describe the child when be was firrt missing, the boy 
proved to l>e the son of tlie merchant whose heart had 
•o DnaocountaMy melted at the sight of him. The lad 
was very well pleased to And a father wIk> was so 
rich, and likely to leave him a good estate; the fiither, 
on the other band, was not a tittle delighted to see a 
son return to him, whom he had given for lost, with 
sach a strength of constitutiout sharpness of onder. 
standing, and skill in languages." Hare the printed 
story leaves olf; but if I may give credit to reports, 
oar lingabt having recdved sach extraordinary mdi- 
ments towards a good education, was afterwards train- 
cd up in every thing that becomes a gentleman ; wear- 
log off by little and little all the vicious habits and 
practices that he had been used to in the coarse of his 
peregrinations: nay, it is said, that be has unce been 
employed in foi^gn courts npon national businen 
with great reputation to hinnelf, and honour to tliose 
who sent him, and that he has visited several countrict 
as a public minister^ in whkJi he fomierly 
«s a gipsy.* 
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mSSECTION OF A COQUETTE'S 
HEART. 

■Pectoribtu inhians spirantia comulit exta. 

VIRG. 

Anxious tlie reeking entrails he consults, 

T SHALL here enter upon the (iissection of a Co* 
queue's heart, and coromunicate to (be public such 
particularities as we observed in that cnrions piece of 
anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waved this undertaking, had 
not I been desired to do it by several of my unknown 
correspondents, who arc ver>' importunate with me to 
make an example of the coquette. It 4s therefore in 
compliance with the request of friends, that I have 
looked over the minutes of my dream, in order to 
give the public an exact relation of it, which I shall 
enter upon witboot fiirther preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary 
dissection, told us, that there was nothing in his art 
more difficult than to lay open the heart of a coquette, 
by reason of the many labyrinths and recesses which 
are4o be found in it, and which do not appear in the 
heart of any other animal. 

■He desired us first of all to observe the pericar- 
£nra, or outward case of the heart, which we did 
very attentively ; and by the help of our glasses dis- 
' cerned in it millions of little scars, which seemed to 
have been occasioned by the -points of innumerable 
darts and arrows, that from time to time had glanced 
npon the outward coat ; though we could not discover 
the smallest orifice, by which any of ttiem had entered 
and pierced the inward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this peri- 
cardium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin 
>reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from the vapours 
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■icdri wi a ceqaene wnom be hart formerly dissected. 
He aflirined to u«, that he had actnally inclosed it in » 
amall tnbe made after the manner of a weather glass ; 
bat that instead of acqaaiuting him with the variations 
of the atmosphere, it showed him the qnalities of those 
persons who entered the room where it stood. He 
affirmed also, that it rose at the approach of a phime 
of feathers, an embroidered coat, or a pair of friugeci 
gloves; and that it fell as soon as an ill-shaped peri> 
wig, a clamsy pair of shoes, or an nnftwhionabte coat, 
came into his hoase : nay, he proceeded so far as to 
assare as, that upon his laughing alond when he stood 
by it, the liqnor mounted very sensibly, and immedii 
ately sank again upon his looking serious. In short, 
he told us, that he knew very well by this invention 
whenever be had a man of sense or a coxcomb in hi» 
room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the case 
and liqnor above-mentioned, we came to the heart 
itself. The outward surface of it was extremely slip- 
pery, and the macro, or point, so very cold withal, 
that upon endeavoaring to take hold of it, it glided 

thrnaorh the fimrers like a nmortih r»io<.« »»r:-~ 
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Imed oat of it, we could not discover any commimi- 
cation that it had with die tongue. 

We coold not bat take notice, likewise, that ieveral 
of those little nerveain the heart which are affected by 
the sentiments of love, hatred, and other passions, did 
not descend to this before as from the brailk, but Arom 
the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart. in my band, I found it to 
be extremely light, and consequently very hollow, 
which I did not wonder at, when, upon looking into 
the Inside of it, 1 saw multitudes of cells and cavltica 
limning one within another, as our histuriaus describe 
the apartments of Rosamond's bowei. Several of 
these little hoUovs were stufiied with innumerable sorta 
of trifles, which I shall forbear giving any particular 
account of, and shall therefore only take notice of 
what lay first and apperuiost, which upon our unfold- 
ing it and applying our microscopes to it, appeared to 
be a flame-coloured hood. 

We were informed that tlie lady of this heart, when 
living, received the addresses of several who made 
love to her, and did not only give each of them en- 
couragement, but made every one she conversed with 
believe that she regarded him with an eye of kindness ; 
for which reason we expected to have seen the im- 
pression of multitudes of faces among^lhe several plaits 
and foldings of the heart, but to our great surprise not 
a single print of tliis nature discovered itself till we 
came into the very core and centre of it. We there 
observed a little figure, which, upon applying our 
glasses to it, appeared dressed in a very fantastic man- 
ner. The more I looked upon it, the more 1 thought 
I had seen the face before, but could not possibly re- 
collect either tlie place or time; when, at length, one 
of the company, who had examined thin figure more 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the sevend^turna of iu features, that 
the little idol which was thus lodged in the very mkldio 
of the hqurt was a deoeaacd beau. 
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As aooB as we had flaiahed oar diflwctioiif iNre r» 
solved to make an lexperiment of the heart, not being 
iMe to determine among oorselves the natare of its 
mbstance, which differed in so many particulars fttna 
that of the heart in otlier females. Accordiogiy we 
laid it into a pan of hnming coais, when we observed 
in it a certain salamandrine quality, that made it ca- 
pable of living in the midst of fire and flame, witboat 
being coiisomed, or so much as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phsenomenon, 
and standing round the lieart in a circle, it gave a 
most prodtgions sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed 
all at once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary 
noise, which methon^t was louder Aan the bnnt of a 
cannon, produced soch a vi<rfent shake in roy brain, 
that it dissipated the fnmes of sleep, and left me in an 
lD!«ant bwad awake. £. 



THE NATURE OF THE SUPREME 
BEING. . 

\ Qui mare et terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis : 
Unde nil me^jua gentratur ipso, 
Nee viget quicquam simile out secundum, 

HOR. ' 

Who guides below, and rales above, 
The great XMsposer, and the miahty King, 
Than He none grei^er, next him none 

That can be, is, or was ; 
Supreme he singly fills the throne. 

CREECH. 

CIMONIDES being asked by Dionyslns the Tyraiit 

, what God was, deshred a day's time Co eonsider of 

it befbre he made his reply. When die day was cK. 

pired, be desired two di^s; and afterwards, instead 
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"^ rettuniiDg his answer, demanded still donble tfane 
to consider of it. This great poet and philosopher, 
the more he contemplated the natore of the Deity, 
found that he waded but the more oot of his depth ; 
«nd that he lost himself in the thooght, instead of find, 
ing an end of it. 

If we consider the idea which wise men, by the 
light of reason, liave framed of the Divine Being, it 
•moonts to this : That he has in him all the perfectioB 
of a spiritnal natore ; and since we liave no notion of 
any kind of spiritaal perfection but what we discover 
iu our own soals, we join infinitude to each kind of ' 
these perfections, and what is a faculty , in an hnman 
sonl becomes an attribute in God. We exist in place 
and time, the Divine Being fills the immensity of 
•pace with his presence, and inhabits eternity. We 
are possessed of a little power and a little knowledge, 
the Divine Being is almighty and oranisdent. In 
short, by adding infinity to any kind of perfection we 
enjoy, and by johsing all these different kinds of pen- 
fections in one being, we form our idea of the great 
■Sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thinlcs must have made this 
observation^ I shall produce Hr. Locke's authority to 
the same purpose, oot of his Essay on Human Under* 
••landing. " If we examine the idea we liave of the 
inconprelMnsibie Supreme Being, we shall find, that 
we come by it the samie way ; and that the comptac 
ideas we have both of God and separate spirits, are 
made up of the simpie ideas we receive from reflec- 
tion, V. g, having, finom what we experiment in our- 
selves, got the ideas of existence and duration, of 
knowledge and pt)wer, of pleasure and happiness, and 
of several other qoaiitics and powers, which it is bet* 
ter to have than to be without; when we woold 
Arame an idea the most suitable we can to the Sapreme 
Beisig, we enlarge every one of these widi our idea of 
iBfinity ; and so putting tliem togetheri make oar com- 
plex idea of God.** 



i 
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It it ool impofldblethst there may be many ldiid» 
of tpirttual perfection, besidek those which are lodged 
in an baman sonl ; bot it is Impossible that we should 
have Ideas of any kinds of perfection, except those of 
which we have 6ome small rays and short imperfect 
strolces in oarselves. It wonld be therefore a very 
liigb presaraption to determine whether the Supreme 
Being bav not many more attributes than those which 
enter into oar conceptions of him. This in certain, 
tiut if there be any kind of spiritnal perfection whicH 
is not marked oat in an hmaan sool, it bel(HigB in Ub 
Ihlness to the Divine Natnre. 

Several eminent philosopliers have imagined that 
the soul, in lier separate state, may have new faeol. 
ties springing ap in lier, which she is not capable of 
exerting doring her present onion with the body; and 
whether these facaltics may not correspond with other 
attributes in the Divine Nature, and open to uk here- 
after new matter of wonder and adoration, we are al> 
together ignorant. This, as I have said before, we 
onght to acquiesce in, that the Sovereign Being, the 
great Aotbor of Nature, has in him all possible per- 
fcctioii, as well in Irind as in degrees ; to speak ac- 
cording to unr methods of conceiving. I shall only 
add under this head, that when we have raised onr no. 
tlon of this infinite B«ng as high as it is possible for 
the mind of man to go, it will Ml Infinitely short of 
what he really is. There is no end of his greatness: 
the most exalted creature he has made u only capable 
of adoring it, none but himself can comprehend it. 

The advice of the son ' of Sirach is very just and 
sublime in this light " By hb word ail things oonsisC. 
We may speak much, and. yet come short: wherefore 
in sum, he is all. How shall we be able to magnify 
him i For he is great above all his works. The Lord 
is terrible and very great; and marvellous in his 
power. When yon glorify the Lord, exalt him as 
much as you can x for even yet will he fer exceed. 
And wlieD yon caoilt him, pot forth all yov afxtagj^ 
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%nd be not weary ; for yoa can neror go flir enough. 
"Who hath «een him, that he might tell as? And who 
ean magnify him as he is? There Are yet hid greater 
things than these be, for we have seen but a few of 
his works. 

I have here only considered the Soprcme Being hf 
the light of reason and philosophy. If we woald see 
him in all the wonders of his mercy, we most have 
recourse to revelation, which represents him to as, not 
only as infinitely great and glofions, bat as infinitely 
good and jn«t in his dispensations towards man. Bat 
ai this is a theory which falls under every one's con* 
•idoration, tboogh indeed it can never be sufficiently 
oonsiilered, I shall here only take notice of that habi- 
tual worship and veneration which we ought to pay 
to this Almighty Being. We should often refresh oar 
minds, with the thought of him, and annihilate oar* 
selves before him, fai the contemplation of our own 
worthleasness, and of his transcendcot excellency and 
perfection. This would imprint in otir minds such a 
constant and uuinterrnpted awe and veneration as that 
which I am here recommending, and which is in re- 
ality a kind of incessant prayer, and reasonable hu- 
miliation of the Boul before him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the little seeds of 
pride, vanity, aod self-conceit, which are apt to shoot 
np in (he minds of sach whose th^a^ts turn more on 
those comparative advantages which they enjoy over 
some of their fellow-creatures, than on that infinite 
distance which is placed between them and the su- 
preme model of all perfection. It would 'likewise 
quicken our desires and endeavours of uniting our- 
■elves to him by all the acts of religion and virtue. 

Snch an habitual homage to the Sapreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, banish from among 
vs that prevailing impiety of using his name on the 
most trivial occasions. 

I find the following passage in an excellent termon, 
preached at the fimend of a gentleman who waa an 
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hOBOor to his coantry, and a more diligent as weU ai- 
Mecettftil inqairer into the worlcs of natare, than any 
otiier onr nation has ever prodnced : " He had the 
profonndest veneration for the great God of heaven 
and earth that I have ever observed in any person. 
The very name of God was never nentioDed by him 
without a panse, and a visible stop in his discoorae ; 
In which, one that knew him most particalarly above- 
twenty years, has told me, that he was so exact, that 
lie does not remember to have observed him once to 
Ml in it.» 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid by 
the Jews to a Name so great, wonderfhl, and hol3'-. 
They would not tet It enter even into their religloiM 
diseonrscs. What can we then think of those vrho 
make nse of eo tremendoos a Name in the ordinary 
ezpresdons of their anger, mirth, and most impertip 
oent passions? Of those who admit it Into the most 
familiar questions and assertions, ladicroas phrases and 
works of humonr; not to mention those who violate 
ft by solemn perjnries? It would be an afiront to rea> 
son to endeavour to set forth (he horror and proltoe* 
ness of such a practice. The very mention of it ex- 
poses it snfflciently to those in whom the light of N»> 
tare, not to say religion* is not utterly extingnlriied. 

a 
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NUor ii% adoermm; nee me, qui ctetera, vincit 
Lnpetus ; et rapido contraruu evehor orbi. 

OVID. 

I steer against their motions, nor am I 
^Borne back by all the current of the sky. 

^ ADDISON. 

T REMEMBER a yonng imn of very lively parts, 
and of a sprightly tnm in conversation, who had. 
only one faalt/ which was an, inordinate desire of ap> 
pearing fashionablet This ran him into many amours, 
and consequently into many distempers. He newr 
went to l>ed until two o^clodc in tlie morning, because 
he would not be a queer fellow, and was every now 
and then Icnocked down by a constable, to signalice 
his vivacity. He was initiated into half a dosen clubs 
before he was one-andptwenfy, and so improved in 
them his natural gaiety of temper, that you might (te- 
qnently trace him to his lodging by a range of broken 
windows, and other like monuments of wit and gal- 
lantry. To be short, after having fully established his 
reputation of being a very agreeable rake, he died of 
(dd age at five-and-twenty. 

There is indeed notliing which betrays a man into 
so many errors and inconveniences, as the desire of 
not appearing singular; for which reason it is very 
necessary to form a right idea of singularity, that we 
niay know when it is laudable, and when it is vicious. 
In the first place, every man of sense will agree with 
roe, that singularity is laudable, when, in contradiction 
to a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of conscience, 
morality, and honour. In these cases we ought to 
consider, that it is not custom, but dn^y, wUch it 
the rule of action ; and that we should be only so flir 
sociable, as we are reasonable creatures. Tfuth ii never 
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Che lea lo, for noC befog attended to: and it is fhe 
nature of actions, not the number of actors, by which 
we ought to regulate our behaviour. Singularity in 
«oncems of this kind is to be loo|ced upon as heroic 
bravery, in wliich a man leaves the species only aa he 
■oars above it. What greater instance can there be of 
a weak and pusillanimous temper, than for a man to 
pass his whole life in oppusidon to his own senti- 
ments? or not to dare to be what he thinks he ought 
tobe? 

Singularity, dierefore, is only vicious when H makes 
men act contrary to reason, or when it puts them uptHft 
dbtingnisliing themselves by trifles. As for the first of 
these, who are singular in any thing that is irreligious, 
immoral, or dishonourable, I believe every one will 
give them up. I shall therefore only speak of those 
only who are remarkable for their singularity in thingi 
of no importance, as in dress, behaviour, conversa- 
tiun, and all the little intercourses of life. In these 
cases there is a certain deference due to custom; and 
notwithstanding there may be a colour of reason to 
deviate flnom the multitude in some particulars, a man 
ou^t to sacrifice his {M'ivate hiclinations and opinions 
to the practice of the pnbKc. It must bt confessed 
that good sense often makes a humorist ; but then it 
unqualifies him for any moment in the world, and 
renders him ridicnloos to persons of a much inferiol* 
understanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of Eng- 
land, who was a remarkable instance of this foolish 
singularity. He had laid it down as a irule within 
himself, to act in the most indifferent parts pf life ac- 
cording to the most abstracted notions of reason and 
good sense, witliont any regard to fashion or example. 
'J his humour broke out at first in many little odd* 
nesses: he had never any stated hours for his dinner, 
supper, or sleep ; because, said he, we ought to attend 
tlie calls of nature, and not set our meals, but bring ^ 
•nr meals to our appetites. In his conversation with 
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tonntiy gentiemen, he wonld DOt make nse of a phrase 
that was not strictly trae : he never told any of them, 
that he was his humble servant, bat that he was hia 
weli-wiriier, and would' be rather thought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king's health when he was not 
dry. He would thrust bis head out at the chamber- 
window every morning, and after having gaped for 
fresh air about half an hour, repeat fifty verses as lood 
as he could bawl them for the benefit of his lungs; to 
which end he generally took them out of Homer; the 
Greek tongue, especially in that author, being more 
deep and sonorous, and more conducive to expecto- 
ration, than any other. He had many other partico* 
iarities, for wUch he gave sound and philosophical 
reasons. As this humour still grew upon him, he 
chose to wear a turban instead of a periwig; con. 
eluding very justly, that a bandage of clean linea 
about his head was much more wholesome, as well as 
cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is soiled with 
frequent perspirations. He afterwards judiciously ob- 
served, that the many ligatures in the English dress, 
most naturally chedc the circulation of the blood; for 
which reason, he made his breeches and his doublet 
of one continued piece of cloth, after the manner of 
the Hussars. In short, by following the pure dictates 
of reason, be at length departed so much from the rest 
of his countrymen, and indeed from hb whole species, 
that his friends would have clapped him into Bedlam, 
and have begged his estate ; but the Judge being in» 
formed that he did no harm, contented himself with 
issuing out a commission of lunacy against him, and 
patting his estate into the hands of proper guardians. 

•The fate of this philosopher puts me in mind of ft 
remark in Monsieur Fontenelle's Dialogues of die 
Dead. *' The ambitious and tlie covetous," says he, 
** are madmen to all intents and purposes, as much as 
those who are riiut op hi dark rooms; but they have 
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flie good lack to ^vte nambein 6n -their Bid« ; vihercM 
the fireiuy of one who k given up for a lanatic, ii a 
fi-ensy hors O'auvre/* that is, in other words, some- 
thing which is ftingnlar in its Icind, and docs not fkll 
la with the maduess of the moltltade. 
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jMt thymum rnnosquefarena dt montibus etUiSy 
Ttcta serat Uac circunn, cut taiia cur4t: 
Jpee laborc manwn duro terat ; ipsej^raca 
JFigat humo plantain et amicoK irriget in^nxs. 

VIRGL 

With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, ' 
For slijM of pines may s«irch the mountain trees ;^ 
And with wild thyme and sav'ry plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain; 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 
And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

DRYDEN. 

"PVERY station of life has duties which are proper 
to it. Those who are determined by choice ta 
any particular kind of bnsiness are indeed more happy 
than those who are determined by necessity, but both 
are nnder an eqaal obligation of fixing on employ, 
ments, which mqy be other nsefnl to themselves, or 
beneficial to others : no one of the sons of Adam 
OQght to diink themselves exempt from that labour and 
industry which were denounced to our first parent, 
and in him to all his posterity. Those to whom birth 
or fortune may seem to make such an application un- 
necessary, ought to find out some calling or profiessioik 
for tliemselves, that they may not lie as a burden oi| 
the species, and be the only useless part of the cre- 
ation. 
Mwy of ow country gentlemcB in their busy hoor^ 



apply themwlTei wholly to the chase, or to aome other 
divenion which they find in the fields and woods. 
This gave occasion to one of oar'most eminent English 
writers to represent every one of tliein as lying nnder 
a kind of corse pronounced to them in the words of 
Ooliah, " 1 will give thee to tlie fowls of the air, and 
to the beasts of the field." 

Though exercises of this kind, when indulged with 
moderation, may have a good infloence both on the 
mind and body, the country affords many otlier amase> 
ments of a more noble kind. 

Among these J know none more delightfol in itself, 
and beneficial to the public, than that of planting. I 
could mention a nobleman, whose fortune has placed 
him in several parts of England, and who has always 
left these visible marks behind him, which show he 
has been there: he never hired a house in his life, 
without leaving all abont it the seeds of wealth, and 
bestowing legacies on the posterity of the owner. 
Had all the gentlemen of England made the same im- 
provements upon their estates, our whole country 
would have been at this time as one great garden. 
!Nor ong^t such an employment to be looked upon as 
too Inglorious for men of the highest rank. There 
have been heroes in this art, as well as in others, yfe 
are told in particular of Cyrus the Great, that he 
planted all the Lesser Asia. Hiere is indeed some* 
thing truly magnificent in this kind of amusement : it 
^ves a nobler air to some parts of nature; it fills the 
earth with a variety of beautiful scenes, and has some- 
thing in it like creation. For this reason the pleasure 
of one who plants is something like that of a poet, 
who, as Aristotle observes, is more delighted with 
his productions than any other writer or artist whaU 
ioever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which la 
not to be found in most other works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting date, and continually im- 
prove in the eye of the pbuiler. When yon have 
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flniBhed a boilding, or any other undertaking of (be 
like natnre, it immediatdy decays upon yoar hands; 
yon see it broaght to the ntmost point of perfection* 
and fk'om that time hastening to its ruin. On tiie coiw 
trary, when yon have finished yoor plantations, th^ 
are still arriving at gi^eater degrees of perfection aa 
long as yon live, and appear more delightftil in every 
succeeding year, than they did in the forq;oing. 

Bat I do not only recommend thisarttomefi of 
estates ae a pleasing amniement, but as it is a kind of 
virtuoosem^oyment, and may dierefore be incnleated 
by moral motives; psrticnlarly firom the love which 
we ought to have for oar country, and tlie regard 
which we on^ to bear to our posterity < As for the 
first, I need only mention what is frequently observed 
by others, that the increase of foresttrees does by no 
means bear a proportion to the destruction of them, 
insomuch that in a few ages the nation may be at a 
Toss to sapply itself with timber soffident for the fleets 
of England. I know when a man talks of posterity 
in matters of this nature, he is looked upon with an 
eye of ridicule by the canning and selfish part of man- 
kind. Most people are of the humour of an old fel- 
low of a college, who, when he was pressed t^ the 
society to come into something that might redound to 
the good of their successors, grew very peevish ; " We 
are always doing," says be, " something for posterity, 
but r woald Hain see posterity do something for us.' 

Bat I think men are inexcusable, who fiill in a duty 
of this nature, since it is so easily discharged. When 
a man considers, that the putting a few twigs into the 
ground, is doing good to one who will make his ap. 
pearance in the world ab<rat fifty years hence, or that 
he is periiaps making on^ of his own descendants easy 
or rich, by so inconsiderable an' expense, if he finds 
himsdf averse to it, he must conclude diat he has a 
poor and base heart, void of all generous principlct 
and love to mankind. 

Ihere b one conidderatUm, wUdi may very mach 
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•nforce what I have here said. Many honest minds 
that are naturally disposed to do good in the world, 
and become beneficial to mankind, complain within 
themselves, that they have not talents for it. This, 
therefore, is a good office, which is suited to the mean- 
est capacities, and wUch may be performed by mnlti- 
fades, who have notabilities sufficient to deserve well 
of their country, and to recommend themselves to 
their posterity, by any other method. It is Oe phrase 
of a friend of mine, when any nseflil country neighbour 
dies, Oiat ** yoo may trace him ;" which I look upon 
as a good Ameral oration at the death of an honest 
husbandman, who hath left the impressions of his in- 
dostry behind him in the place where he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can scarce 
forbear representing the subject of diis essay as a kind 
of moral virtue : which, as I have already shown, re- 
commends itself likewise by the pleasure that attends 
It. It must be confessed that this is none of those tur- 
bulent pleasures ^ich is apt to gratify a man in the 
heat of youth; but if it be not so tumnltaons, it is 
snore lasting. Nothing can be more delightful than to 
entertam ourselves with prospects of our own making, 
and to walk under those shades which our own Indus. 
try has raised. Amusements of this nature compose 
the mind, and lay at rest all those passions which are 
wieasy to the soul of mui, besides that they naturally 
ei^ender good thouf^ts, and dispose us to laudable 
contemplations. Many of the old i^osophers passed 
away the greatest parts of their lives in their gardens. 
Epicurus himself could not think sensual pleasure at> 
tainable in any other scene. Every reader who is ac- 
quainted with Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the greatest 
geniuses of all antiquity, knows very well with how 
much rapture they have spoken on this subject : and 
that Virgil in particular has written a whole book on 
the art of planting. 

This art seems to have been more especially adapted 
to the nature of man in his primeval state, when b« 
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lad life enoag^ to see his prodactions flourish in their 
«itmo8t beanty, and gradually decay with him. OoB 
vfho lived before tlie flood miglit liave seen a wood of 
the tallest oaks in the acorn. 

• • • • 

Perseqvitw scelus iUe suum: iabefada^^ 

tandem 
IctUnu immmeris adduetaquejutdbus arbor 
CorruU 

The impious axe he plies ; loud strokes resound ; 
TUi dragg'd with ropes, and fell'd with many ft 

wound, 
The loosen^ tree comes niAing to the ground. 

It b not without (he utmost indignation, that I ob. 
serve several prodigal young heirs felling down fhe- 
most glorious monuments of their ancestors' industry, 
and ruining in a day the product of ages. 

Looking into my books, I find some accouut of (he 
veneration the ancients had for trees. There is an old 
tradition, that Abraham planted a cypress, a pin«» 
and a cedar, and that these three incorporated into 
one tree, which was cut down for the building of the 
temple of Solomon. 

Isidorps, who lived in the reign of Constantius, as. 
snres us, that he saw, even in his time, that famous 
oak in the plains of Mamre, under which Abraliam is 
reported to have dwelt, and adds, diat (he people 
Ijoked upon it with a great veneration, and preserved 
it as a sacred tree. 

Tlie heathens still went further, and regarded it as 
the highest piece of sacrilege to injure certain trees 
whidi they took to be protected by some ddty. The 
story of Erislcthon, the grove at Dodona, and tlut at 
Delphi, are all instances of this kind. 

If we consider the maclilne in '\ni^l, so much 
blamed by several critics, in tins light, we shall hardly 
lUak it too violent. ^ 
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JEneM, when he bniit his fleet in order to sail for 
Italy, was obliged to cat down the grove on Mount 
Ida, which however be darst not do until he had oh* 
tained leave trom Cybele, to whom it was dedicated. 
The 'goddess coald not bat think herself obliged to 
protect these ships, which were made of consecrated 
timber, aner a very extraordinary manner, and there- 
fore desired Japiter, that they might not be obnovioas 
to the power of waves or winds. Japiter wonld not 
igrant this, bat promised her, that as many as came 
safe to Italy should he transformed into goddesses of 
the sea ; which the poet tells as was accordingly exe* 
cnted. 

*' And now at length the nnmber'd hoars were come» 
Prefixed by Fate's in'evocable doom, 
"When the great mother of the gods was firee 
To save her ships, and finish Jove's decree, 
ilrst, flrom the quarter of the mom there sprang 
A light that sing'd the heavens, and shot along ; 
Then from a cloud, fringed round witii golden fires, 
Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires: 
And last a voice, with more than mortal sounds. 
Both hosts in arms opposed with eqoal horror wounds. 

*' O I'rojan race, yoar needless aid forbear; 
And know my ships are my peculiar care. 
With greater ease the bold Ratolian may. 
With hissing brands, attempt to bum the sea. 
Than singe my sacred fdnes. Bat you, my charge* 
Loo8\i from yoor crooked anchors launch at large. 
Exalted each a nymph : forsake the sand. 
And swim the seas, at Cybele'S command. 
No sooner had the goddess ceas*d to speak. 
When lo, th' obedient ships their haalsers break ; 
And strange to tell, like dolphins in the main. 
They plange their prows, and dive, and sjning again : 
As many beauteous maids the billows sweep, 
' As rode before tali vessels on the deep.** 



aflB PLAKTINO. 

Hie oommoQ opiDioa couoerniog the nympb, 
wfaom the andentB called Hamadryads, b more to ihc 
honoar of trees than any tbing yet mentioned. It was 
thoa^t the fate of these nymphs had so near a de- 
pendence on some trees, more especially oak>, that 
they lived and died together. For this reason they 
were extremelygratefnl to such persons who preserved 
those trees with which their being subsisted. ApoUo- 
nios tells as a very remarkable story to this porpose. 

" A oertain man, called Rhsecus, observing an old 
oak ready to fall, and being moved with a sort of 
compassion towards the tree, ordered his servants to 
poor in fresh earth at the roots of it, and set it upright. 
The Hamadryad, or nymph, who must necessarily 
have perished with the tree, appeared to him the next 
day, and after having returned him her thanks, told ^ 
him she was ready to grant whatever he should ask. 
As she was extremely beautiful, Rhsecns desired he 
mi^t be entertained as her lover. The Hamadryad, 
not much displeased with the request, promised to give 
him a meeting, bat commanded him for some days to 
abstain from the embraces of all other women, adding 
that she would send a bee to him, to let him know 
when he was to be happy. Rhaecus was, it seems, too 
much addicted to gaming, and happened to be in a 
run of ill-luck when the faithful bee came buzzing 
about him; so that instead of minding his kind invita- 
tion, he had like to have killed him for his pains. The 
Hamadryad was so provoked at her own disappoint* 
ment, and the ill<usage of her messenger, that she de- 
prived Rhaecus of the use of his limbs. However, 
aays the story, he was not so much a cripple, but he 
made a shift to cut down the tree, and consequently to 
fell his misuen." 
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THE PASSIONATE, THE PEEVISH, 
AND THE SNARLISH TEMPER, 
CENSURED. 

' Animian rtg*, qui nisi paret 

Jmpertx t 

HOR. 



Curb thy soul, 



And check thy rage, which must be rui'd or rule. 

CREECH. 

TT ii a very comnioii exprenion that sacli^Miie^ia 
very good-natored, bat yery pasdonate. The ex- 
prenion, indeed, is very good-natnred to allow pas' 
flionale people so much quarter: but I thbik a passion- 
ate man deserves the least indtalgence iitiagiuable. It 
is said, it is soon over ; that is, all the mischief he doet 
is quickly dispatched, wliidi, I think, is no great re- 
Gomroendatiou to favour. I have known one of these 
good-natured passionate men say in a mixed coinpauy^ 
even to his own wife or child, such things as the most 
inveterate enemy of his family would noi have spoke, 
even in imagination. It is certain that quick sensi- 
bility is inseparable from a ready understanding ; but 
why rttould not that good understanding caH to Itself 
all its force on such occasions, to master that sudden 
inclination to anger r To contain the spirit of anger, 
is the worthiest discipline we can pig ourselves to. 
Wlien a man has made any progress this way, a fri- 
volous fellow in a passion is to him as contemptible as 
a froward child. It ought to be the study of every 
man, for his own quiet and peace. When be stands 
combustible, and ready to flame upon every thing that 
touches him, life is as unettty to himself as it is to all 
about him. Syncropios leads, of all men living, the 
most ridlcntous life; he is ever offending, and bq^g 

G2 
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etery thing, every minate expecting new inca 
bis impertinent passions. In a word, to eat y 
visit Syncropius, b no other than going to see 
trcise liis family, exercise tlieir patience, and 1 



It is moQstrous that the shame and conlta 
which tliis goodnatared angry man must needs 
his friends wliile lie thus lays about liim, does n 
him so much reflection as to create an amen 
Tliis is the most scandalous disose of reason i 
able ; all the harmless part of lum is no moi 
that of a ball-dog, tliey are tame no longer tha 
are not offended. One of these good-natored 
men shall, in an instant, assemble together so 
aUosions to secret circomstances, as are euoogh 
solve the peace of all the fiimilies and Mends lu 
qoainted with, in a qoarter of an hoar, and yet tl 
moment t>e the best-natared man in the whole 
If yoa woald see passion in its parity, withoi 
tore of reason, behold it represented in a mac 
drawn by a mad poet. Nat. Lee makes hit A 
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AND SKARLISH CENSURED. ISi 

My bruin is bant, debate and reaeon qnenchM ; 
The storm is np, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack, wliile passions, like the wind. 
Rise np to Heav*n, and pat oat all the stars.*' 

Every passionate fellow in town talks half the day 
with as little consistency, and threatens things as mndi 
ont of his power. 

The next disagreeable person to the outrageous gen- 
tleman, is one of a much lower order of anger, and he 
b what we commonly call a peevish fellow. A 
peevish fellow is one who has some reason in himself 
for being ont of homoor, or has a nataral incapacity 
for delist, and therefore dbtnrbs all who are happier 
than himself with pishes and pshaws, or other well- 
bred inteijectlons, at every thing that is Said or done 
in his presence. There should be physic mixed in the 
food of all which these fellows eat in good company. 
This degree of anger passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of 
Judgment, that wout admit of being easily pleased : 
but none above the character of wearing a peevIA 
man's livery, ought to bear with his ill manners. All 
things among ttien of sense and condition shotild pass 
the censure, and have the protection of the eye of 
reason. 

No roan ought to be tolerated in an habitual hu- 
mour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by any 
who do not wait upon him for bread. Next to the 
peevish fellow is the snarler. Ibis gentleman deals 
miglitily in what we call the irony, and as these sort 
of people exert themselves most against those below 
them, you see their humour best in their talk to their 
•ervants. That is so like yon, you are afinefellow^ 
thou art the quickest bead- piece, and the like. One 
would thmk the hectoring, the storming, the sullen, 
and all the different species and subordinations of the 
angry should be cured, by knowing they live only as 
farctooed men, and how pitiful is the condition, oi b%- 
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Ing only soffered ? Bat I am interrnpted hy the plea- 
santett scene of anger and the disappointment of it that 
I, have ever Icnown, which happened while I was yet 
writii^, and I overheard as I sat in a back room at a 
French bookseller's. There came into the shop a very 
learned nun with an erect striemn air, and though a 
person of great parts otherwise, slow in understanding 
any thing which makes gainst himself. The compo* 
sore of the fanlty man, and the whimsical perplexity 
of him that was justly angry, is perfectly new. After 
turning over many volumes, said the seller to the 
buyer, *' Sir, you know I have long asked yon to 
lend me back the first volume of French Sernional 
formerly lent you.*^— " Sir,* said the chapman, "I 
have often looked for it, but cannot find it ; it is cer- 
tainly lost, and I know not to whom I lent it, it is so 
many years ago."—" Tiieu, Sir, here is the other vo- 
lume, III send yon home that, and please to pay for 
both.** — " My friend," replied he, " cau*«t thon be so 
senseless as not to know that one volume is as imper- 
fect in my library as your shop?"—" Yes, Sir, but it is 
you have lost the fii^ volume, and, to be short, I will 
be paid."—'* Sir, answered the chapman, ** yon are a 
young man, your book is lost, and learn by this little 
loas to bear much greater adversities, which you must 
expect to meet with."— ^< Yea, Sir, I'll bear when I 
must, but I have not lost now, for I say you have H 
and shall pay me."— ^' Friend, you grow warm, I tell 
yon the book is lost, and I foresee in die course even 
of a prosperous life, that yon will meet afUctions to 
make you mad, if yon cannot bear this trifle."—" Sir, 
there is in this case no need of bearing, for yon have 
the bouk.*^— " I say. Sir, I have not the book. But 
your passion will not let you hear enough to be in- 
formed that I have it not. Leirn resignation of your- 
self to the distresses of this life: nay do not finet and 
fkime, it is my doty to tell yon that yon are of an im- 
patient spirit, and an impatient spirit is never wUhmit 
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woe.**-^** Was ever any thing like thist*^-*" Tea, Sir, 
there -have been many things lilce this. The loss is tmt 
a trifle, but yoar temper is wanton, and incapable o( 
the least pain ; therefore let me advise yoo, be patient, 
the book is lost, but do not yon for that reason lose 
yoorself." T, 



PRONUNCIATION AND ACTION. 

Format enim Niaturapritu non intus cut omnem 
Fortunarum habitwn ; juvat, out imptUit cut 

iram, 
Aut ad humutn nuerore gravi dtducU et angit; 
Post efftrt amnd motiu interprete lingtta. 

!EI0R. Ars. Poet. v. 106. 

For Nature forms and softens us within. 
And writes our fortune's changes in our face : 
Pleasure enchants, impf^tuous rage transports. 
And grief dejects, ana wrings the tortur d soul ; 
And these are ail interpreted by speech. 

ROSCOMMON. 

OICERO concludes his celebrated books de Ora- 
tore with some precepts for pronunciation and ac- 
tion, without wtdch part he afiirms that the best ora- 
tor in the world can never succeed ; and an indilferent 
one, who is master of this, shall gain much greater 
applause. What could make a stronger inpression, 
says he, than those evclamations of Oracdins, '* Whi* 
ther shall I tnm t Wretch that I am ! to what place be* 
Uke myself? Shall I go to the Capitol f Alas! it Is 
overflowed with my brother's blood. Or shall I retire 
to my house f Yet there I behold my mother plunged 
in misery, weeping and despairing!" These breaks 
and turns of passion, it seems, were so enferced by 
the eyes, voice, and gesture of the speaker, that his 
very enemies could not reft^n from tears. I insist, 
•a^ Tully, upon this the ratbor, because our «rat«rf, 
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who are M it were Miore of the Inth ilMir, ha^« qidt- 
ted this ■unner of speaking; and the pteycra, who 
are bat the imilaton of tmlfa, have taken it ap. 

I shall therefore porsne the hint lie has here given 
me, and for the service of the British stage I shall 
copy some of die roles which this great Roman master 
has laid down ; yet, widioat confining myself whc^y 
to his thoughts or words; and to adapt this essay the 
more to the purpose for whidi I intoMl it, instead ot 
the cxamplM he has inserted in tliis discoane, out of 
the ancient tragedies, I shall make nse of parallel pas- 
sages oot of the most celebrated oT our own.' 

The design of art is to assist action as moeh as pea- 
nble in the representation of nature; for the appear- 
ance of reality is that which moves ns in all repreara- 
tations, and these have always the greater force, the 
nearer they approach to natare, and the less tfaqr show 
of imitation. 

Katore herself has assigned, to every emotion of the 
sonl, its pecniiar cast of the comitenance, tone of 
voice, and manner of gestmv ; and the whole person, 
all the features of the face and tones of the voice, an- 
swer, like strings upon musical instruments, to the 
impressions made on them by the mind. Thus the 
sounds of the voice, according to the various touches 
which raise them, form themselves into an acute or 
grave, quick or slow, loud or soft tone. These too 
may be subdivided into various kinds of tones, as the 
gentle, the rou|^, the contracted, the diShse, the con- 
tinued, the intermitted, the broken, abrupt, winding, 
sofleued, or elevated. Every one of these may be 
employed with art and judgment : and all supply the 
actor, as colours do the painter, with an expressive 
variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raised, 
and hurrying sound. The passionate character of King 
I«ar, as it is admirably drawn by Shakspeare, aboands 
with the strongest instances of this kind. 
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^— - Death I Cionflisioii! 



Bory !— -what qaality ?.«>^.why Oloiter ! Gloeter I 
I*d spedc with the Dnke of Cornwall and his wife. 
Are diey infonu'd of this i my breath and blood ! 
ilery? the fiery dnice? " - ■ &c. 

Sorrow and complaint demand a voice qaite diffe* 
rent, flesdble, alow, intermpted, and modulated in a 
monrnltd tone ; as in that path^al Boliloqny of Car- 
dinal Wolaey on his fall. 

** Farewell!— —a long farewell to all my greatness I 
This is the state of man !— to^ay he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossomsj 
And bears his bloshing honoars thick upon liim. 
The third day comes a fk-ost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full sorely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root« 
And then he fUis as I do." 

We have likewise a fine example of this in tha 
whole part of Andromache in the Diifrest Mother, 
particnlarly in these lines: 

« 111 go, and in the angnish of my heart 
Weep o'er my child— —If he must die, my life 
Is wrapt in his, I diall not long survive, 
lis for bis sake that I have snffier'd life, 
Groan'd in captivity, and ont-liv*d Hector. 
Yes, my Astyanax, we'll go together ! 
Together to the realms of nig^t wc^il go : 
There to thy ravish'd eyes thy sire I'll show. 
And point him oat among the shades below." 



} 



Fear expresses itself in a low, hesitating, and abject 
•onnd. If the reader considers the following speech 
of Lady Macbeth, while her husband is about the 
mnrder oi Duncan and his grooms, he will Imagine 
her even afiirighted with the soond of her own voke 
while she is tpeaking it. 
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'* Alas! I<«m afraid they have awak'd, 
And lis not done ; ih* attempt, and not the deed^ 
Confoonds oft-^ark U-I laid the daggers ready. 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done k.'^ 

Conrage assumes a londe^tone, as in that speech of 
Don Sebastian. 

** Here satiate all yoor fory; 
Let fortmie empty her whole qaiver on me, 
I liave a sonl that like an ample shield 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.* 

Fleasare dissolves into a Inxnrions, mild, tender, 
and joyoosmodnlation; as in the following lines of 
Cains Marios. 

*' Lavinial O there's music in the name,. 

That soffmng me to infant tenderness. 

Makes my heart spring, like the first leaps of life.*' 

And perplexity is different fh>m all these; grave, 
but not bemoaning, with an earnest aniform soond of 
voice; as in that celebrated speech of Hamlet. 

** To be, or not to be f— — 4hat is the qaesdon : 
Whether tis nobler in ttie mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outn^^eoos Fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, . 
And by opposing end there. To die, to sleep ; 
l^o more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ; tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleeps— 
To sleep! perchance to dream ! Ay, there's the rub. 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come,. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause There's the respect 

Iliat makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scomi 9i time. 
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Th' oppre8aor'!B wrongB, the proad inan*t contumely. 
The pBDgfl of despisM love, the lvi9*s delay. 
The insolence of office, and the sparns 
That patient merit of th' anworthy takes, 
"When he himself might bis quietus make 
With a bare bodkin f Who would ftrdles bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life ? 
But that the dread of something afler death. 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather choose those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

As all these varieties of voice are to be directed by 
the sense, so the action is to be directed by the voice, 
and with a beautiful propriety, as it were to enforce it. 
The arm, which, by a strong figure, Tuliy calls the 
Orator's Weapon, is to be sometimes raised and ex- 
tended; and the hand, by its motion, sometimes to 
lead, and sometimes to follow the words as they are 
ottered. The stamping of the foot too has its proper 
ei^ression in contention, anger, or absolute com. 
mand. But the fiice is tlie epitome of the vrbo\e man, 
and the eyes are, as it were, the epitome of the face ; 
for which reason, he says, the best judges among the 
Romans were not extremely pleased, even widi 
Rosclus himself, in his mask, Ko part of the body, 
besides the fiice, is capable of so many changes as 
there are different emotions in the mind, and of ex- 
pressing them all by those changes. Nor is this to be 
done witheut the freedom of the ejres; therefore Theo. 
phrastus called one, who barely lehearsed his speech 
with his eyes fixed, an absent actor. 

As the countenance admits of so great vari^, it re* 
.quires also great judgment to govern it. Not that the 
form of the face is to he shifted on every occasi<»i, 
lest it turn to farce and buffoonery ; but it is certain 
that the eyes have a wonderflil power of marking the 
emotions of the mind, sonifiimes by a stedfast look* 
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sometimes by a careless one, now by a sudden regiird, 
then by a joyful sparkling, as the sense of the words 
is diversified : for action is, as it were, the speech of 
the festnres and limbs, and most therefore conform 
itself always to the sentiments of the soul. And it 
may be observed, that in all which relates to the ges- 
ture, there is a wonderful force implanted by nature, 
since the vulgar, the unskiUni, and even the most bar. 
baroos, are chiefly affected by this. None are moved 
by the sound of words, bat those who understand tlie 
language; and the sense of many things is lost opcm 
men of dull apprehension: but action is a kind of uni- 
versal tongue ; all men are subject to the same pas- 
sions, and consequently know the same marks of them 
in otiiers, by which they themselves express them. 

Perhaps some of my readers may be of opinion, 
that the hints I have here made use of, out of Cicero, 
are somewhat too refined for the players on oar tlie- 
atre : in answer to which, I venmre to lay it down as 
a maxim, that without good sense no one can lie a 
good player, and that he is very unfit to personate tlie 
dignity of a Roman hero, who cannot enter into the 
rules for pronunciation and gesture delivered by a Ro> 
man orator. 

Tliere is another thing which the author does not 
think too minute to insist on, though it is purely me- 
chanical ; and that is the rig^t pitching of the voice. 
On tliis occasion, he tells the story of Oraochns, who 
employed a servant with a little ivory pipe, to stand 
behind him, and give him the right pitch, as often as 
lie wandered too far firom the proper modulation. 
Every voice, says Tkilly, lias its particular medium and 
compass, and the sweetness of speech consists in lead- 
ing it through all the variety of tones naturally, and 
without touching any extreme. Therefbre, says he, 
leave the pipe at home, but carry the sense of this cus- 
tom with yoo. 
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How to ENJOY LIFE. 

^ora at vioere sed vtUere vita, HARk 

To breathe is not to live ; but to be well. 

TT is an unreasonable thing some men expect of their 
acquaintance. They are ever complaining that 
they are out of order, or displeased, or they know not 
how, and are so far from letting that be a reason for 
raring to their own homes, that they make it thdr 
ai^ument for coming into company. What has any 
body to do with accounts of a man's being indisposed 
but his physician* If a man laments in company, 
where the rest are in humour enough to enjoy thenu 
■elves, be should not take it ill if a servant is ordered 
to present iiim with a porrii^er of caudle or possel* 
drink, by way of admouition that he go home to bed. 
That part of life which we ordinarily understand by 
the word conversation, is an indulgence to the sociable 
part of our make ; and should incline us to bring our 
proportion of good>will or good-humour among the 
friends we meet with, and not to trouble them with 
relations which must of necessity oblige them to a real 
or feigned affliction. Cares, distresses, diseases, unea- 
sinesses, and dislikes of our own, are by no means to 
be obtruded upon our friends. If we would consider 
how little of this vicissitude of motion and rest, which 
we call life, is spent with satisfaction, we should be 
more tender of our friends, than to bring them little 
sorrows which do not belong to tliem. There is no 
real life but cheerful life; therefore valetudinarians 
should.be sworn before tliey enter into company, not 
to say a word of themselves until the meeting breaks 
up. It is not here pretended, that we should lie al- 
ways sitting with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or 
be crowned with roses in order to make our entertain- 
ment agreeable to us; bat if, as il is osoally observed. 
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they who resolTe to he raeny, aeldom are so; it will 
be much more unlikely for as to he well pleaied, if 
they are admitted who are alwayi oomplainiug they 
are sad. Whatever we do we ahoald Iceep ap the 
cfaeerAilnesB of oar tpirits, and never let them sink be- 
low an inclination at least to he well pleased: the 
way to this, is to keep onr bodies in ezereiBe, oar 
minds irt ease. That Insipid state wherein ndther are 
in vigour, is not to be acconnted any part of oar per. 
lion of being. When we are in the satisfiiction of 
tome innocent pleasure, or pursuit of some laudable 
design, we are in the possession of life, of human life. 
Fortune will give us disappointments enougjh, and na* 
tore is attended with infirmities enough, without our 
adding to the unhappy ride of our account by our 
spleen or ill-humour. Poor Cottilus, among so many 
real evils, a dironical distemper and a narrow fortune, 
is never heard to complain : that equal spirit of his, 
which any man may have, that, like him, will conquer 
pride, vanity, and affectation, and follow nature. Is 
not to be broken, because it has no points to contend 
for. To be anxious for nothing, but what nature de- 
mands as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is 
the way to what men um at by getting an estate. This 
temper will preserve health in the body, as well as 
tranquillity in the mind. Cottilus sees the world in an 
hurry with the same scorn that a sober person sees a 
man drunk. Had he been contented with what he 
ought to' have been, how could, says he, sucha-one 
have met wkh such a disappointment? If another had 
valued his mistress for what he ought to have loved 
her, he had not been in her power : if her virtue had 
a part of his passion, her levity had been his cure ; she 
could not then have been fidse and adaiable at the 
same time. 

Since we cannot ]Hromise ourselves constant healtli, 
lot us endeavour at such a temper as may be our best 
support in the decay of it. Uranins has arrived at tliaC 
•omposure of soul, and wrought himsdf up to such a 
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Mglect of every thing with which the feneralify of 
laankind is enchanted, tluit notliing but acate painft 
can give him distorbanoe, and againatthoae too he will 
tdl his intimate flriends he has a secret wliidi gives 
kiim present ease. Uranins is so thorongbly persnadcd 
of another life, and endeavoors so siucerety to secure 
an interest in it, tlut he loolu upon pain bnt as a 
qaiclcening of his pace to an home, wliere lie shall be 
better provided for than in his present apartment. In« 
stead of the melancholy views which others are apt to 
give themselves, he will tell you that he lias forgot he 
Is mortal, nor will he think of himself as such. He 
tliinks at the time of bis birth he entered into an eter* 
nal being; and the short article of death he will not 
allow an intermption of life : since that moment is not 
of half the duration as is his ordinary sleep. Thus is 
bis being one onifcMrm and consistent series of cheerfnl 
diversions, and moderate cares, without fear or hope 
of ftiturity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another roan, and^idcness less affecting to him than 
indisposition h to othov. 

I most confess, if one does not regard life after this 
manner, none bnt idiots can pass it away with any 
tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of a deli- 
cate frame, and yon may observe flrom the hour she 
rises a certain weariness of all that passes about her* 
I know more than one who is much too nice to be 
quite alive. They are sick of such strange frif^ftil 
people that they meet; one is so aukward, and ai^ 
other so disagreeable, that it looks like a peiMnce to 
breathe the same air with them. You see this is so 
very tm^ that a great part of ceremouy aud good^ 
breeding among the ladies turns upon their uneasiness; 
and I will undertake, if the how-d'ye servants of our 
women were to make a weekly biH of sickness, as the 
'parish-derks do of mortality, yon would not ftnd in an 
account of seven days, one in thirty that was not 
downright sick or Indisposed, or bat a very little bet- 
'ter than she was, and so forth. 
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NOBLE PRIDE. 

Pottgtiam se hunine puro 



Jnvptevit 8teUas<pie vageu miratur et cutra 
FixapoHSy mdUgtumtanibnocteJaceret 
Nostra cUi.% risUque nts huUbria- ■ ■■■ 

LUCAN. 

Now ttf the blest abode, ^tb wonder fiU'd, 
The sun and moving planets he beheld; 
Then looking down on the sun's feeble ray, "1 
Survey'd our dusky, faint, imperfect day, > 

And under what a cloud of mght we lay. j 

ROWE. 

'T'HE common topics against the pride of roan» 
which are laboured by florid and declamatory 
Writers, are taken from the baseness of his original^ 
the imperfections of his nature, or the short duration. 
of those goods in which he makes his boast. Though 
it be true that we can have nothing in us that ought t(v 
raise our vanity, yet a consciousness of our own merit 
may be sometUnes laudable. The folly therefore lies 
here; we are apt to pride ourselves in worthless or 
perhaps shamefhl thii^ ; and on the other hand, count 
that disgraceftil which is our truest glory. 

HeM^ it is, that the lovers of praise take wrong 
nieasnres to attain it. Would a vain man consolt his 
own hei^^t, he would find that if others knew his 
weakness ^ if ^tell as he himself doth, he could not 
lljBve the impudence to expect the public esteem. 
t>ride therefore flows flrom want of reflection, and ig- 
norance of ourselves. Knowledge and humility come 
upon us together. 

The proper way to nuke an estimate of ourselves^ 

Xs to consider seriously what it is we value or despise 

i « otliers. A man who boasts of the goods of for- 

t^ne, a gay dress, or a new title, is generally the mark 

ca«f /idictile. We ongjiit therefore not to admire ia 
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onnetvcs, what we are so ready to laugh at in ollwr 
men* 

Much Icn can we with reaaon pride onnelves in 
thoM tfaiiigSf whidi at some time of our life we ahall 
certainly despise. And yet, if we will give oorselTea 
the trouble of looking backward and forward on the 
several changes which we have already nndergone and 
hereafter most try, we shall find that the greater de- 
grees oar knowledge and wisdom, serve only to show 
ns onr own imperfections. 

As we rise from childhood to youth, we look widi 
contempt on the toys and trifles which onr hearts have 
hitherto been set upon. When we advance to man- 
hood, we are held wise in proportion to onr shame 
and regret fm* the rashness and eztravaganee of yonth. 
Old age fills us with mortifying reflections upon a life 
mtopent in the pnrsoit of anxioos wealth or onoertain 
honour. Agreeable to this gradation of thought in this 
life, it may be reasonably supposed, that in a futune 
state, the wisdom, the experience, and die mazinis of 
old age, wiU'be looked upon by a separate sphit in 
much the same light as an atteient man now sees tin 
little follies and toyings of infants. The pomps, the 
honours, die policies, and arts of mortal men, wttl be 
thought as trifling as hobby-horses, mock-battlca, or 
any other sports that now employ all the cunning, and 
strength, and ambition of rational beings firom foor 
years old to nine or ten. 

If the notion of a gradual rise in beings firom the 
meanest to the most high, be not a vain imagination^ 
it is not improbaUe that an angel looks down upon a 
man, as a man doth upon a creature whidi approadiei 
nearest to the nitional nature. By the same rule, if I 
may indulge my fancy in this particniar, a superior 
brute looks with a kind of pride on one of an inferior 
species. If they could reflect, we might imagine fknm 
the gestures of some of them that they think theni* 
selves the sovereigns of the world, and Out all things 
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wot made for them. Such a thon^t woald not be 
more absard in brate creatures, than one whidi men 
are apt to entertain, namely, that ail the stars in the 
JBrmameat were created only to please their eyes and 
amose their imaginations. Mr. Dryden, in his fable 
of the Cock and the Fox, makes a speech for his hero 
the cock, which is a pretty instance for this pnrpose. 

*' Then turning, said to Partlet, see, my dear, 
How lavish nature hath adornVl tiie year; 
Jiow the pale primrose and the violet spring. 
And birds essay tiieir tliroats, disos'd to staig: 
All these are oars, and I with (Measure see 
Man strutting on two le|^, and aping roe." 

"What I would observe from the whole is this, that 
"we ought to value dtU'velves upon those things only 
which superior beings think valuable, since that is the 
only way for tu not to sink in our esteem hereafter. 



- HANDSOME WOMEN. 

«— - Norig quam eUgcmaformarum spectator sum, 

TER. 

Ton shall see how nice a judge of l)eauty I am. 

nrilEKE is something irresistible in a beauteous 

**" form ) the most severe will not pretend, that th^ 

**% not feel an immediate prepossession in favour of 

* handsome. No one denies them the privilege of 

^g first heard, and being regarded before others in 

^^Mters of ordinary coiisideralion. At the same time 

•Ae handsome should consider that it is a possession, 

M It were, foreign to them. No one can ^ve it liinif 

•elf, or preserve it when ttiey have it. Tet so it u« 

VOL.11. H 
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tlMt people ean bear any qoaiky in the woild better 
than beanty. It is the consolatiou of 931 who are na- 
turally too much affected with the force of it, Hut a 
HtUe attention, if a man can attend with judgment* 
will cure them. Handsome people are osaally so fan- 
tastioally pleased with tfiemselves, that if they do not 
kill at first sight* as the phrase ts, a secmd intervieir 
disarms them of all their power. I shall make thb 
essay rather a waniing«|rieoe to give notiee where the 
danger is, than to propose imtmctions bow to avoid 
it what yon have fallen In the way of it. Hmidaome 
women shall take np tiie present diacoarse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town hot one wiiUer, is 
extremely improved with tlie arts of good breeding, 
without leaving nature. She has not lost the native 
simplicity of her aspect, to substitute that patience of 
being stared at, which is the usual triumph and die* 
tinction of a town-lady. In public assemblies yon 
meet lier careless eye diverting itsdf with the objects 
around her, insensible that she herself is one of the 
brightest in the pliice. 

Duldssa is quite of another make, she is almost a 
beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If it 
were possible for her to let her fap or any limb abont 
her rest, she would do some part of the execution she 
meditates; bntthoo^ she desigiM herself a prey, she 
will not stay to be taken. No painter can give yon 
words for the different aspects of Duldsaa in lialf a 
moment, wherever she appears: so little docs she ac 
complish what ^e takes so much paina for, to be gajr. 
and careless. 

Merah is attended with all the charms -" r- 
and accomplishments of man. It is not to be tiout. * • 
bat she has a great deal of wit, if she were not sui^ 
beauty; and she would have more beauty had she^ 
so moch wit. Affectation prevents her exeellei 
fh'om walking together. If she has a miiMl to s| '* i 
aneh a thing, it must be Aoue with such an air of ^ » 
body; and if she has an inclination to look very care- 
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kas, tfMre4ft tuch a aoMurt thing to be said at tlie aunc 
time, tlut tlie design of being admired destroys itself. 
Ihns tlie unhappy Merah, though a wit and beauty, ia 
allowed to be neither, because she will always be 
both. 

Albacinda has the skill as wdl as power of pleasing. 
Her form is majestic, hot her aspect humble. All 
good men should beware of the destroyer. She will 
speak to you like your sister until she has you sure ; 
but is the uMtst vexatious of tyrants when you are so. 
Her fiuniliarity of behaviour, her iiidifierent questions, 
and genoral conversation, make the silly part of her 
votaries full ot hopes, while the wise fly from her 
power. She well knows she is too beautiful and too^ 
witty to be indifferent to any who converse with lier, 
and therefore knows she does not lessen herself by fa- 
miliarity, but gains occasions of admiration, by a 
seeming ignorance of her perfections. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a nobility 
of spirit which still distluguishes her above the rest of 
her sex. Beauty in others is lovely, in gthers agree- 
able, in others attractive; but in Eodosia it is com- 
manding : Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment like 
the love of glory. The lovers of other women are 
softened into fondness, the admirers of Eudosia exalted 
into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination with 
a- more kindly pleasure, and as she is woman, her 
praise is wholly feminine. If we were to form an 
iOMge of dignity in a man, we should give him wis- 
dom and valour, as being essential to the character of 
manhood. In like manner, if yon describe a right 
woman in a laudable sense, she should have gentle 
softness, tender fear, and all those parts of life which 
distinguish her flrom the other ses; with some subor- 
dination to it, but such an inferiority that makes her 
still more lovely. Eucratia is that creature, she is all 
over woman, kindness is all her art, and l>eauty all 
her arms. Her look, her voice, her gesture, and 
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bot the Being Mrhich contains all thete miut be im* 
OMMrtal. 

" Tlie elder dyras, jnst before his death. Is repre- 
sented by Xenophon speaking after this maaner: 
< Think not, my dearest children, that when I depart 
firom yon I shall be no more, hot remember, that my 
sonl, even whHe I liyed among yon, was invisible to 
yon ; yet by my actions yoa were senmble it existed 
In this body. BeKere it therefore existing still, tfaong^ 
it be still unseen. How qnickly would the honours of 
illustrioQs men perish afler death, if their souls per- 
formed nothing to preserve their fame? For my own 
part, I never coald think that the soaI» while in a mor- 
tal body, lives, bat wiien departed oat of it, diet; or 
that its consciousness is lost when it is discharged out of 
an ODconsdons habitation. But when it is freed Arom 
all corporeal alliance, then it truly esdsts. Farther, 
riuce the haman frame is broken by death, tell as 
what becomes of its parts? It is visible whither the 
materials of other bebigs are translated, namely, to the 
aoarce ft-om whence they had their birth. The sool 
alone, neither present or departed, is the object of our 
eyes.* 

" Urns Cyms. Bat to proceed. No one shall petw 
tnade me, Scipio, that your worthy father, or your 
grandfathers Paulas and AfHcanns, or Africanns his 
father or oncle, or many other excellent men whom I 
need not name, performed so many actions to be r^ 
nem1)ered by posterity, without being sensible thai 
futurity was their right. And, if I may be allowed an 
old man's privilege, to speak of mjrself, do yoa think 
I would have endured the/stigne of so many wearf- 
•ome days and nights, both at home and abroad, if I 
imagined that the same boundary which is set to my 
life must temdnale my glory t Were it not more de- 
sirable to have worn oat my days in ease and tranquil- 
Uty, ftree from labour, and without emulation? Bat I 
know not how, my sool has always raised itself, and 
looked forward oo fotiuity, In tliis view and apadn* 
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Hon, that when it shall depart oat of life, it shall then 
live for ever ; and if this were not trae, that the mind 
•ia immortal, the sonb of the most worthy wonld noC| 
above all others, have the strongest impnlse to glory. 
" What berides this is the cause that the wisest men 
die with the greatest equanimity, the ignorant with the 
greatest concern? Does it not seem that those minds 
which have the most extensive views, foresee they are 
removing to a happier condition, wliich those of a nar- 
rower sight do not perceive ? I, for my part, aui trans- 
ported witb the hope of seeing your ancestors, whom I 
have honoured and loved, and am earnestly desirous 
of meeting not only those excellent persons whom I 
have known, but those too of whom I have heard and 
read, and of whom I myself have written ; nor woold 
I be detained Arom so pleasing a journey. O haj^ 
day, when I shall escape from this crowd, this heap of 
pollution, and be admitted to that divine assembly of 
exalted spirits I When I shall go not only to thoae 
great persons I have named, bat to my Cato, my son, 
than whom a better man was never bom, and whose 
ftaneral rites I myself performed, whereas he ought 
rather to have attended mine. Yet has not his soul 
deserted me, but, seeming to east back a look on me, 
is gone liefore to these liabitations to which it was 
sensible I dioald soon follow him. And though I 
might appear to liave borne my loss with courage, I 
was not unaffected with it, bat I comforted myself in 
the assurance that it would not be long before wt 
should meet agmn, and l>e divorced no mora." 
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avoided, for men inaeiulbly go on when tb^ %m 
once entered, and do not keep op a livdy abhorrence 
of the least unworlbineM. There is a oertain frivtdoos 
falsehood that people indnlg? themselves in, which 
ought to be had in greater detestation than it com* 
monly meets with: what I mean is a n^ect of pro- 
mises made on small and indifferent occasions, socfa 
as parties of pleasure, entertainments, and sometimes 
meetings out of curiosity in men of lilce fiscnlties to be 
in each other's company. There are many causes to 
which one may assign this light infidelity. Jack Sip- 
pet never keeps the hour he has appointed to come ta 
a friend's to dinner, hot he is an imignillcant fdlow 
who does it oot of vanity. He coold never, he knows, 
make any ^re in company, hot by giving a little 
distnrbance at liis entry, and therefore takes care to 
drop in when he ihinlu yon are Just seated. He takes 
his place after liaving discomposed every body, and 
desires there may be uo ceremony ; then does he bcgia 
to call tiimself the saddest fellow, in disappointing so 
many places as he was invited to elsewhere. It is the 
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tkat erery oae would be glad to lee, who AU into the 
same detestable habit. It is a merciless thing, thai 
any one can be at ease, and suppose a set of people 
wIk> have a lUndness for him, at that moment waiting 
out of respect to him, and refluing to taste their food 
or conversation with tlie utmost impatience. One of 
these promisers sometimes shall make his escnscs for 
not coming at all, so late that half the company have 
only to lament, that they have neglected matters of 
moment to meet him whom they find a trifier. They 
immediately repent of the valoe they had for him ; 
and sneh treatment repeated, makes company "never 
depend upon his promise any more ; so that he often 
comes at the middle of a oieal, where he is secretly 
alighted by the persona with whom he eats, and cursed 
by the servants, whose dinner is delayed by his pro* 
longing their master's entertainment. It is wonderftil, 
that men guilty this way could never have observed, 
that the wbiling time, the gatliering together, and 
waiting a little before dinner, is ttie most awkwardly 
passed away of any part in the fonr'and4wemy hours. 
If they did think at all, they would reflect upon thdr 
guilt, in lengthening such a suspension of agreeable 
life. The constant ofiending this way has, in a d^ 
gree, an effect up<m the lumesty of his mind who is 
guilty of it, as common swearing is a kind of habitual 
peijury : it makes the soul unattentive to what an oath 
i«, even while it utters it at the lips. Fhodon behold« 
ing a wordy orator while be was making a magnifi. 
cent speech to the people fall of vain promises, *' Me- 
thinks,'* said he, ** 1 am now fixing my eyes upon a 
cypress tree ; it has all the pomp and beauty imagin. 
able in its branches, leaves, and height, but, alas! it 
bears no fruit." 

Thongh the expectation which is raised by imperti. 
nent promisers is thus barren, their confidence, even 
after fisilnres, is so great, that they snbust by still pi^o. 
miaing on. Indeed I cannot let heedless -promisers, 

H2 
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really good oompuy) ** Every fetture, charmiiig crea- 
tore,"— — he weut on, *< It is a most nnreasonabte 
thing that people cannot go peaoea^y to lee tlieir 
flriends, bat theie nrarderere are let loose. Saeh a 
•lupe I nch an air I what a glance wan that aa her cha- 
riot passed by niine"w— My lady herself interrapted 
him; " Pray who isthlaiine thing r'*—-<< I warrant." 
Mys another, ** lis the creature I was telling yonr lady- 
Alp of Jmt now."— ^' Yon were telling of !" says Jack ; 
" I widi I had been so happy aa to have come in anA 
heard yon, for I have not words to say what she is; 
hnt if an agreeable hcif^, a modest air, a virgin 
Ibame, aa impatience of being beheld, amidst a blase 
of ten thontand charms'*—-— Tlie whole room flew ont, 
<' Oh, Mr. IVIplettP' When Miss Lofty, a known 
pmde, said she bdieved she knew whom the gentle- 
man meant; bnt she was indeed, as he civilly rq)ro- 
acnted her, impatient of being beheld. Then tnraing 
to the lady next to her, ** The most anbred creature 
yon ever saw." Another porsned the disconrae: ** As 
unbred, madam, as yon may think her, she is ex- 
tremely belied if she is the nnvfce she appears; she 
was last week at a ball till two in the morning; Mr. 
IViplett knows whether he was the happy man that 
took care of her home ; bnt*— 'This was followed by 
some particular exception that each woman in the 
room made to some peculiar grace or advantage; so 
that Mr. Triplett was beaten firom one limb and fea- 
twe to another, till he was forced to resign the whole 
woman. In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded 
all this malice in his heart ; and saw in his connte* 
nance, and a certain waggish shrug, that he designed 
to repeat the conversaticm ; I therefore let the dis- 
course die, and soon after took an occuion to com- 
mend a certain gentleman of my acqoaiiitanoe for a 
person of singular modesty, courage, integrity, and 
withal as a man of an entertaining conversation, to 
triiich advantages be had a shape and manner pecu- 
liarly graceftil. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman^t nnm. 
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teemed to hear me with patience enough commend 
the qoalities of his mind : he never heard indeed bat 
that he was a very honeit man, and no fool; hot for a 
fine gentleman, he moit aric pardon. Upon no other 
foundation than ihin, Mr. lYIplett took occasion to 
give the gentleman'^ pedigree, by wliat methods some 
part of the estate was acquired, how much it ^as be- 
holden to a marriage for the present circtimstances of 
it: after all, he could see nothing but a common man 
in his person, his breeding, or understanding. 

Thus this impertinent humour of diminishing every 
one who is produced in conversation to their ad van> 
tage, runs through the world; and I am, I confess, so 
fearful of the force of ill tongues, that I have begged 
of all those who are my welUwisbers never to com- 
mend me, for it will bat bring my frailties into exa- 
mination, and I had rather be unobserved, than con- 
spicQOtts for disputed perfections. I am confident a 
thousand young people, who would have been onM> 
ments to society, have, from fear of scandal, never 
dared to exert themselves in the polite aru of life. 
Their lives have passed away in an odious rusticity, in 
spite of great advantages of person, genius, and for- 
tone. There is a vicious terror of being blamed in 
some well inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in 
fuppressing them in others; both which are to be ani- 
madverted upon. T. 
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been darted ttupongh the skies, and the MUowb haye 
rolled ont of the Libyan desert. 

The absurdity in this instance Is obvioas. And yet 
crery tinse that dashing metaphors are pot together, 
the fault is committed more or less. It hath already 
been said, that metaphors are images of things which 
afiiect the senses. An imi^, therefore, taken >Arom 
what acts upon -the sight, cannot, without -violence, be 
applied to the hearing; and so of the rest. It is no 
less an impropriety to make any being in nature or 
art to do things in its metaphorical state, which it 
, could not do in ito original. I shall illustrate what I 
have said by an instance which I have read more than 
once in controversial writers. '* The heavy lashes,* 
saith a celebrated author, " that have dropped from 
your pen," &e. I suppose this gentleman having tn- 
qnently heard of " gall dropping from a pen, and be> 
Ing lashed in a satire,' he was resolved to have Ihem 
both at any Tate, and so uttered this complete piece of 
nonsense. It will most effectualty discover the absur- 
dity of these monstrous nnions> if we will suppose 
these metaphors or images actually painted. Imagine 
then a hand holding a pen, and several lashes of whip- 
cord failing from it, and yon have the true represen- 
tation of this sort of eloquence. I believe, by this very 
rule, a reader may be able to judge of the union of all 
metaphors whatsoever, and determine which are ho- 
mogeneous, and whidi heterogeneous; or, to speak 
more plainly, which are conristent, and Which inoon- 
■Istent. 

There is yet one evil more which I must take notice 
of^ and that is the running of metaphors into tedious 
allegories ; which, though an error on the better hand, 
causes confusion as much arthe other. This becomes 
abominable, wlien the lustre of one word leads a 
writer ont of his road, and makes him wander from his 
subject for a paga together. I remember a young ftU 
low, of this turn, who having said by chance that his 
■mhibrem had a world of cbaipnsy thereapbn took occa- 
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RELIGIOUS GRATITUDE. 

Ifon usUata nee tenmfcrar 

Penna HOR. 

Ko weak, no common wing shall bear 
Mj rising body through the air. 

CREECH. 

nPHERE is not a more pleasing exerdse of the mind 
than gratitode. It is accompanied with sacb an 
inward satisfaction, that die doty u safficiently reward- 
ed by die performance. It is not like the practice of 
many other virtues, difflcalt and painfhl, but attended 
with so much pleasure, ttiat were there no positive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompense 
laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would In- 
dulge in it, for the natural gratification that accompa- 
nies it. 

If gratitude is due firom man to man, how much 
more fkt>m man tO/ his Maker ? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his hand, but even these 
benefits which are conveyed to us by others. Every 
blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it may l>e 
derived upon us, is the gift of him who is the great 
Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind 
of a grateftil man ; it exalts the soul into rapture, when 
it is employed on this great object of gratitude; on 
this Iwneflcent Bemg who has given us every thing we 
already possess, and from whom we expect every 
thing we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their (^eitiea, or tended ipdirecUy to 
the celebration of their respectlTe aUribntes and per« 
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fectious. Thote ^iio are acqaainted with the worb 
of the Greek, and Latin po«t8 which are atill extant, 
will apoB reflectiOB find this observation so true, that 
I shall not enlarge npon it. One would wonder that 
more of onr Christian poets have not tamed their 
thoughts this way, especially if we conai<ler, that oar 
idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely more 
great and noble than what could possibly enter into 
the heart of an heathen, but filled with every thing 
that can raise the imagination, and give an opportunity 
for the sublimest thoughts and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was afngiiig an 
hymn to Diana, in which lie celebrated her for her de> 
light in human sacrifices, and other instances of ere* 
elty and revenge ; upon which a poet who was pre* 
sent at this piece of devotion, and seems to have had 
a truer idea of the Divine Nature, told the votary by 
way of reproof, that in recompense for his hymn, be 
heartily wished he might have a daughter of the same 
temper with the goddess he celebrated. It was indeed 
impossible to write the praises of one of those false 
deities, according to the pagan creed, without a mix* 
tare of impertinence and absurdity. 

The Jews, who before the times of Christimity were 
the only people that had the knowledge of the troe 
God, have set the Christian world an example how 
they ought to employ this divine talent of which I am 
speaking. As that nation produced men ot great ga- 
Bias, without considering them as inspired writers, 
* they have transmitted to us many hymns and divine 
odes, which excel those that are delivered down to is 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the poetry, as 
mncfa as in the subject to which it was oonaecratad. 
This I think might easily be shown, if tliere were oe> 
casion for it. 

I shall end tliis essay by the following piece of dl> 
*vin« poetry, sacred to gratitode. 



RELIGIOUS GRATITUDE. 






trtcoDcelT^ 



" Thy tooiMcoiii hanil with wotldl; liUn 
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was of ft low cenios attempt this kind of writing, 
Ihey know no difference between being ^nerry and 
being lewd. It is witli an eye to some of tlieM dege- 
nerate compoiltions that I liave written the following 
disconrse. 

. yf&re cnr English stage bat half so virtaou as that 
of the Greda or Romans, we shonld ^aickly see the 
Inflnence of it in the behavioor of all the ppliter part 
of mankind. It would not be fediionable to ridicule 
religion, or its professors; the man of pleasure would 
not be the complete gentleman ; vanity would be out 
of countenance, and every quality whidi is ornamental 
to human nature, would meet with that esteem which 
is due to it. 
> If the English stage were under the same r^;nlations 
the Athenian was formerly, it woold have the same 
eiiect that had, in recoramendiiq; tlie religion, die go- 
vernment, and public worship of its country. Were 
Qur iriays subject to proper inspections and limitations, 
we might not only pass away several of our vacant 
liours in the highest entertainmenta< but dionid always 
rise from tll^ wiser and better thaii we sat down to 
them. 

It is (me of the most anaccountable things in our 
age, that the lewdness of our theatre shonld be so 
much complained of, so well exposed, and so little re> 
dressed. It is to be hoped, that s<Nne time or other 
we may be at leisure to restrain the licentiousness of 
the theatre, and make it contribute its assistance to tlie 
advancement of morality, and to the reformation of 
the age. As matters stand at present, multitudes are 
shut out firom this noble diversion, by reason of those 
abuses and corruptions that accompany it. A father 
Is often afraid that his daughter shonld be mined by 
tho^e entertainments, which were invented for the ac- 
complishment and refining of human nature. The 
Athenian and Roman plays were written with such a 
regard to morality, that Socrates used to frequent the 
one, and Cicero die other. 
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It happeaed once indeed, that Cato dropped into 
Che Roman theatre, when the Floratta were to be re< 
prewnted ; and as in that performance, which was a 
Und of relifioas ceremony, there were several ind^ 
cent|>arts to be acted, the people refused to see them 
whilst Cato was present. Martial on tfab hint made 
the following epigram, which we most suppose was 
applied to some grave Mead of his, that had been ac- 
ddentally present at some such entertainment 

Notses Jocose dulce cum sacrum Ftont, 
Ftstosque iusus, et Kcentiam vulgi. 
Cur in tkeatrum Cato severe vetHati t 
An idea tantum veneras, ut exires t 

Why do«t thon come, great censor of thy age. 
To see the loose diversions of the stage? 
Widi awfal ooontenance and brow severe, 
What in the name of goodness Qost thoa here f 
See tlie mix*d o'owd, how giddy, lewd, and vun ! 
Didst thoa come in bat to go oat again? 

An accident of this nature might happen once \n an 
age among the Oreeks or Romans ; bat they were too 
wise and good tu let the constant niffhtly entert^nment 
be of sncb a nature, that people of the most sense and 
virtue coald not be at it. Whatever vices are repre* 
seated upon the stage, they oaght to be so marked and 
branded by the poet, as not to appear either laudable 
or amiable in ttie person who is tainted with thenu 
But if we look into the English comedies above-men- 
tioned, we woQld -think they were formed npoo a 
qaite contrary maxim, and that this rnle, though it 
held good upon the heathen stage, was not to be re- 
garded in Christian theatres. There is another rnle 
likewise, which was observed by authors of antiqaity, 
and which these modem geniases have no regard to, 
and that was never to choose an improper sabjeet for 
ridicule. Now a subject is improper for ridicule, if it 
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U apt to itir up horror and commiaeratiou rather than 
laoghter. For this reason, we do not find any comedy 
in 80 polite an author as Terence, raised npoa the vio- 
lations of the marriage-bed. The falsehood of the wife 
or husband has given occasion to noble tragedies^ bat 
a Scipio or a Lelios would have looked npon incest 
or murder to have been as proper subjects for comedy. 
On the contrary, cnckoldom is the basis of most of our 
modern plays. If an alderman appears upon the stage, 
yon may be sure it b in order to be cuckolded. Ad 
husband that is a little grave or elderly, generally 
meets with the same fate. Knights and baronets, 
country squires, and juiticee of the quorum, come up 
to town for no other purpose. I have seen poor Dog- 
get cuckolded in all these capacities. In short, oar 
English writers are as frequently severe upon this in* 
nocent nnhapljiy creature, commonly known by the 
name of a cuckold, as the ancient comic writers were 
upon an eating para&ite, or a vain-glorious soldier. 

At the same time tiie poet so contrives matters, that 
two criminals are the favourites of the audience. We 
sit still, and wish well to them through the whole play, 
are pleased when they meet with proper opportunities, 
and out of humour when they are disappointed. The 
truth of it is, the accomplished gentieman npon the 
English stage, is the person that is familiar with other 
men's wives, and indifferent to bis own ; as the fine 
woman is generally a composition of sprif^tUness and 
falseliood. 1 do not Icnow whether it proceeds from 
barrenness of invention, depravation of manners, or 
ignorance of mankind; Imt I have often wondered 
that our ordinary poets cannot firame to themselves the 
idea of a fine man who. is not a wlioreroaater, or of 
a fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes tboagbt of compiling a system of 
ethics oat of the wrkings of these corrupt poet8» noder 
the title of Stage Morality. Bat I have been diverted 
f^oro this thought, by a project which has been exe. 
citad by aa ingenioaa ii^tieiBaii of my aoqnalirtance. 
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He has compowd, it seems, die history of a yonng M- 
low, who has taken all liis botions of the world tntm 
the stage, and who has directed hiniself in every dr* 
cnmstance of his life and conversation, by the ma» 
ims and examples of the fine gentlemen in English co> 
medies. If I can prevail apon him to give me a copy 
of this new>fa^oned novel, I will bestow on it a ]rface 
in my works, and question not bot it may have as 
good an eflfect upon the Arama, as Don Quixote had 
■poo romance. C. 



MODESTY ^ND ASSURANCE DIS- 
CRIMINATED. 

Fallit enim vitiwn avecie virtutis et uritbra, 

^ JUV. 

Vice oft is hid in virtue's fair disguise, 

And in her borrowed form escapes inquiring eyes. 

"Vi^R. Locke, in his Treatise of flaroan Understand- 
ing, has spent two chapters opon the abuse of 
words. The firsi and most palpable abuse of wordS) 
be says, is, wiien they are used without clear and dis* 
tinct ideas : the second, when we are bo inconsistent 
and unsteady in the application of them, that we some* 
times use tiiem to signify one idea, sometimes an* 
other. He adds, that the result of our conteroplatioiis 
and reas<»iog8, whil^ we have lio precise ideas fixed 
to our words, must needs be very confused and absurd. 
To av<rf<| this inconvenience, more especially in moral 
discoorses, where the sanfe word diould constantly be 
used In the same sense, he earnestly recommends the 
use of deflnitkiis. A definition, says he, la the only 
way whereby ibfe pi^se meaning of moral words can 
be knows. Ite therefore accuses Aoae of great negli* 
gaaee Urtw disooorse of moral things with the least ob- 
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acnrity in the terms ibey make use of, ainoe, upon the 
fore-mentioned ground, he does not scrapie to lay, 
that he thinks morality is capable of demonstration, as 
ivell as tlw mathematies. 

I kno^ no two words that ha?e beta more almsed 
by tlie different and wrong interpretations which are . 
put npon them, than those two, modesty and assnr^ 
ance. To say sach-a-one is a modest man, sometimes 
indeed passes for n good character; but at present is 
▼ery often used Co signify a sueepish awkward fellow, 
wIk) has neitlier good breeding, politeness, nor any 
knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of assurance, thoDf^ at first it only 
denoted a person of a free and open carriage, is now 
very asually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
break tiirongb all the rules of decency and morality 
without a Uiuh. 

I shall endeavour therefore* in this essay to restore 
these words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea 
of modesty firom bdug confounded with that of sheep* 
ishness, and to hinder impudence from passing for as* 
•uranoe. 

If I was pat to define modesty, I would call it, The 
reflection of an ingennous mind, eitlier when a man 
has committed an action for which he censures him- 
self, or fancies that he is exposed to the censure of 
others. 

For this reason a man truly modest is as mnch so 
when he Is alone as in company, and as subject to a 
blush in bis closet, as when the eyes of mnttiludcs are 
npon him. 

J do not remember to have met with any iustanos 
of modesty with which I am so well pleasetl, as tliat 
celebrated one of the young prince, whose fetlier l>eing 
a tributary king to the Romans, had several com- 
plaints laid against him before the senate, as a tyrant 
and oppressor of iiis subjects. The prince went to 
Home to defoid his father ; but coming into the s^ 

VOL. IL I 
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utt», and bearing a mnltitode of crimes proTed opott 
hfm, was so oppressed when It came to fab torn to 
speak, that be was onable to otter a wwd. Tbe atory 
tells ns, that the ftthers were more moved at this iu- 
stance of modesty and ingenuity, than they conld hare 
been by. the most pathetic oration ; and, in short, par- 
doned dw goilty tether for this early promise of ▼irtne 
In the son. 

I tatce assarance to be tlie fiicnlty of poaseasing a 
maii'k self, or of saying and doing indifferent things 
withoat any uneasiness- or emotion in the mind. That 
which generally gives a man assarance is a modonate 
Icnowledge of the world, bot, above all, a mind fixed 
and determined in itself to do nothing agwnst tlie mies 
d lionow and decency. An open and assnred beha- ' 
vioor is tlie natural consequence of such a resolution. 
A man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any 
time misinterpreted, retires within himself, and, from 
a conseiousness of his own integrity, aStames force 
enough to despise tbe little censures of ignorance -or 
malice. 

Every one oa|^t to cherish and encourage in him- 
self the modesty and assurance I have here mentioned. 
A man withoat assurance is liable to be made un- 
easy by the ftdly or ill^nature of every one he converses 
with. A roan witbont modesty is lost to all sense of 
honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the prinoe above- 
mentioned possessed both these quaUficatioM in a very 
eminent degree. Without assarance he would never 
have undertaken to speak before tbe most august assem* 
bly ia.the world; vrithout modesty he woald have 
pleaded the eause he had taken upon him, thoo^ it 
had appeared -ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain, that modesty 
and assurance are bodi amiable, and may very well 
meet in the same person. When -they are thus mixed 
and blended together, they compose what we endea- 
vour to express when wc'say a modest assurance ; by 
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which We ondenUiid the just mean between baihfnl- 
ness and impudence. 

I flhall condade with obaenring, itatt as the same 
man may be both modest and aswredj so it is also 
possible for tlie same person to be both impudent and 
bashAil. 

We have fireqaent instances of this odd Idnd of mix- 
tore in people of depraved minds and mean edocation ; 
who, though they are not able to meet a man's ^es* 
or pronounce a sentence without confusion, can volun- 
tarily commit the greatest viUaniet, or most indecent 
actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution to 
do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance of all 
those checks and restraints his temper and complexioB 
seem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, 1 would endeavour to establish 
this masim, That the practice of virtue Is the most 
{Mcoper method to give a inan a becoming assurance iu 
■bis words and actions. Guilt always seeks to sheltor 
itself in one of the extremes, and is sometimes attend- 
ed with both. X. 
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- Non tupreceposcisemaci^ 

Qiue nisi seductis nequeas eommittere dixns: 
^t bona pars procerum tacUa libabit acerra. 
Httud cuivis promptum est^ murmurgue humu 

leMuesusurros 
ToUere ae templis ; et aperto vivere voto. 
Mens bona, fama, fides, httc dare, et ut aue&at 

hospes. 
JUa sibi tntrorttan. et sub Hngua immunnurat: 

Osi 
Ebultit patrui prteclarumfumu f Et Osi 
Stib rastro crepet argenti mihi seria dextro, 
Hercute! pupiUttmve tdinam, qttem prarimut 

hares 
Impello expungttm ! 

F£RS« 

Thy pray'rg the test of heaven will bear: 
Nor need'st Uiou take the gods aside to hear: 
While others, even the mighty men of Rome, 
Big sweird with mischief to the temples come; 
And in low murmurs and with costly smoke, 
Heav'n's help, to prosper their black vows, invoke. 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for shame, conceal. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me just: 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will trust. 
In private then, — when wilt thou, mi^ty Jove, 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 
Or, — O thou thanderer's son, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous deity would please 
To guide my rake upon tlie chinking sound 
Of some vast treasure hidden under ground ! 

were my pupil fairly knock'd o' th' nead ! 

1 should possess th' estate if he were dead. 

DRYDEK. 

'lyilERE H<Hiier represents Phoenix, the tutor of 
Achilles, as persnading his pupil to lay aside hi* 
resentments, and i^ve himself up to the intreatics of 
bis coootrymen, the poet, in order -Co make bim spetk 
in character, ascribes to him a speech fall of thott 
lablei ud allegories, which old men takt delight is 
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ivUttogy fnid friiich are very proper for inrtrndioB. 
" The gods/' says he, *' raffer themselves to be pre* 
▼tiled apon by Intreaties. When mortals have offend, 
ed them by tfaefar traiugreasloDS, they appease them by 
vows and sacrifices. Ton most know, Achilles, that 
Payers are the daughters of Jupiter. They are crip- 
pled by frequent kncelinf , have tlieir HtctB ftiU of cares 
and wrinkles, and their eyes always cast towards hea- 
ven. Tliey are constant attendants on the goddess 
Ate, and march bdiind her. This goddess walks for* 
ward vrith a bold and han^ty air, and being very 
light of foot, rans tliroagh the whole earth, grieving 
and afliieting the sons of men. She gets the start of 
Prayers, wlio always follow her, in order to heal duMe 
persons wh<Hn she woonds. He who honours thest 
daughters of Jupiter, when they draw near to him, r» 
ceives gneat benefit fk*om them ; but as for him who 
rejects them, they intreat their father to give Ms ofw 
ders to the goddess Ate to paidsb him for his hardness 
of heart.** This noble ailegofy needs but little exiria- 
tiatioh ; for whether the goddess Ate signifies injury, 
as some have explained it; or guilt in general, as 
others; or divine justice, as I am the more apt to 
think, the interpretation is obvious enough. 

I shall produce another heathen fiiUe relating to 
prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One 
would think, by some passages injt, that it was com- 
poaed by Ludan, or at least by some author who has 
endeavoured to imitate his wi^ of writing; but as dis- 
sertations of this nature are more curious than nsefnl, 
I shsU give my reader the (Sable, without any ftartlicr 
Inquiries after the author. 

*' Menlppos the, philosopher was a second time 
taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his enters 
lainmcnt he lifted up a trap*door that was placed by 
his footstool. At its rising, ttiere issued through it 
•nch a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon hii asking what they meant, Jupiter told him 
4h^ wtra the prayen tbM were sent up to him fran 
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the earth. Menippos, amidst tiie coofliaion of voioni 
"vAAch was ao great that nothing less than the car of 
Jove cooM distinguish them, heard the words ' ricfaeif 
honour, and long life,' repeated to several diffiereot 
tones and langoaijeB. When the first hnhbab of soonds 
was over, the trap^loor being left open, the voicci 
came np more separate and distinct, llie first prayer 
was a very odd one; it came from Athens, anddesirad 
Jnpiter to increase the wisdom and the beard of Us 
homble sopf^cant. Menippos knew it by the voice to 
be the prayer of his friend licander thft philoaopher. 
Tliis was sncceeded by the petition of one who-had 
jost laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took 
care of it, and returned it home agido ftiU of riches, 
he would make him an oflGering of a silver cnp^ Jnpi. 
ter thanked him for uodiing; and bending down fail 
ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a voioe 
complaining to him of tlie cruelty of an EpbesiaB wi- 
dow, and begging him to breed compassion in her 
heart: tills, says Jupiter, is a very honest fellow: I 
have received a great deal of incense from him; I will 
not be so cruel to Urn as not to hear, his prajrers. He 
was then interrupted with a whole volley of wmts, 
which were made for the health of a tyrannioai prinot 
by his subjects who prayed for him in his preseuoe. 
MenippHs was sarprised, after having listened to 
prayers offered np with so much ardour and devotion^ 
to hear low whispers from tlie same assembly, ezp<» 
tnlating- with Jove for suffering such a tjrrant to live, 
and asking him how his- thunder could lie idler Jopi> 
ter was so offended at these prevaricating rascals, dut 
be took down the first vows, and puffed away the lasL 
The philosopher seeing a great cloud moandng up- 
wards, and making its way diractly to the trap^loor, 
inquired of Jupiter what it meant. Tins, says Jufriier, 
is the smoke of a triiole hecatomb that is offered roe 
by the general of an army, who is very importunate 
with roe to let lum cut <tf an hundred tboosand men 
ihat are drawn np in array againat him: what does the 
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impudent wretch tbink I aee in him, to bdieve that I 
will make a sacrifice of so many roortala as good as 
hhnaelf, and all this to bis glory, forsooth I Bnt hark, 
says Jai^ter, theve is a -voice I never heard but in time 
of danger ; it is a rogot that Is shipwrecked in the lo* 
nian sea* l^saved him on a pbmk bnt three days ago, 
npon his promise to mend his manners ; tlie scoondrel 
is not worth a groat, and yet has the impadence to 
offer me a temple, if I will keep him flrom sinking. 
Bnt yonder, says be, is a special youth for yon, be 
desires me to take liis fiitlaer, w1h> keeps a great estate 
flrom liim, oat of •the miseries of bnman Ufis. The old 
fellow shall live tiUlie makes-his heartache, I can tdl 
.him that for bis pains. This was foUowed by the soft 
▼oice of a psoas lady, desiring Japiter that she might 
appear amiable and diarming in the sight of her em- 
peror. As the philosopher was reflecting on this ex- 
traordinary petMon, there Mew a gentle wind throagh 
the trap-door, which he at first mistook for a gale of 
lepbyrs, bat afterwards found it (o be a breeae of 
aigbs: they smelt •strong of flowers and incense, and 
were succeeded by most passionate complaints of 
wounds and torments, fiFe» and arrows, crneUy, de- 
spair, and death. Menippas fancied that such lament* 
able cries arose from some general execution, or ftxHB 
wretches lying under the torture ; but Jupiter told him 
that they came up to bim from the isle of Paphos, and 
that he every day received complaints of the same na. 
tare from that whimsical tribe of mortals who are 
called lovers. I am so trifled with, says he, by this 
generation of both sexes, and find it so impossible to 
please tbem, whether I grant or refuse their petitions, 
that I shall order a western wind for the future to in- 
tercept them in their passage, and blow them at ran- 
dom upon the earth. The last petition I heard was 
fk-om a very aged man of near an hundred years old, 
begging but for one year more of life, and then pro- 
mising to die contented. Ttiis is the rarest old fellow, 
wys Japiter. He has made this prayer to. mfr for 
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aboTe twent/ yean together. When he was hot fift^ 
yean old, he denred only that he might live to aee hii 
son settled in the world ; I granted it. He theft 
begged the same favour for his dan^ter, and after* 
wards that he mig^t see the education of a grandson: 
when all this was brooght aboat, he pots Op a petition 
that he might live to finish a honse lie Was building. 
In shorty he is an anreasonable old car, and never 
wants an excuse; I will hear no more of him. Upon 
which he flung down the trapdoor in a passion, and 
was resolved to give no more andiences that day." 

Notwithstanding the levity of this feble, the moral 
of it very well deserves onr atioiUon, and b the same 
with that which has been inculcated by Socrates and 
Plato, not to mention Juvenal and Persius, who have 
eadi of them made the finest satire in their whole 
works upon this subject. The vanity of men's wishes 
whidi are the natural prayen of the mind, as well ss 
many of those secret devotions which they ofier to the 
Supreme Being, are suffieiently exposed by it. Among 
other reasons for set forms of prayer, I have often 
thought it a very good one, that by this means the 
foUy and extravagance of men's desires may be kept 
within due bounds, and not break out in absurd and 
ridiculous petitions, on sojireat and solenm an oeca* 
sion. J. 
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MODERN CRITICS. 

• Studium sine divUe vena, 

HOR. 

Art without a vein. ROSCOMMON. 

T LOOK upon the play-hoose as a world within itsdt 
*' Ihey have hrtely furnished the middle region of It 
wUk ft new set of aocleon, In order to give the sob* 
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Ume to tuay modern tragodiea. I was there lait win- 
ter «t the ftrrt rebearsal of the new thuider, which is 
much more deep and BMiorotts than any hitherto made 
nae of. They liave a Salmoneea beliind the scenes wIm 
plays it off with great soecess. Their lightnings are 
made to flash more briskly than heretofore; their 
doads are also better fnrbelowed, and more volnmi> 
nous ; not to mention a violent storm locked ap in n 
great diest, that is designed for the Tempest. They 
ve also provided with above a doaen showers of 
snow, which, as I am informed, are the plays of many 
nnsnccessfnl poets artifidAily cut and shredded for that 
nse. 

I do not indeed wonder that the actors should be 
snch professed enemies to those among oar nation 
who are commonly known by the name of critics, 
since it is a mle among Uiese gentlemen to fall upon a 
pl^, not becanse it n written, bat becaose it takes. 
Several of them lay it down as a maxim, that what> 
ever dramatic performance has a long ran, most of 
necessity be good for nothing: as thoo^ the first pre. . 
eept in poetry were '* not to please." Whether this 
mle holds good or not, 1 shaU leave to the determina« 
lion of those who are better judges than myself; if it 
does, I am snre it tends very much to the honour of 
those gentlemen who have established it; fiew of their 
pieces havhig been disgraced by a ran of three days, 
and most of them being so exquisitely Written, that the 
town would never give them more ^han one night's 
bearing. 

I have a great esteem for a trae critic, snch as Aris- 
totle and Longjhins among the Gre^s, Horace and 
QuintilUan amoi^ the Romans, Boileau and Dacier 
among the French. 3nt It is our misfortune,, that 
some who set up for professed critics among us are so 
stupid, that they do not know how to put ten words 
together with elegance or common propriety, and 
withal JO illiterate, that they have no taste of the learn- 
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%A Umgnages, and therefore crlticite apon ol<r«ntbon 
•nljr at Mcond band. They judge of them by what 
others have written, and not by any notions they have 
of the aathors themselves. The words nnity, action, 
sentiment, and diction, fMronoonced with an air of ao- 
Ihority, give them a ^;ore among unleamed readeis, 
who are apt to believe tliey are very deep, became 
Ih^ are uidntelligible. The ancient critics are fUl of 
tiie praises of thefar contemporaries; Ihey discover 
beanties which escaped the observation of tlw vnlgar, 
and very often find out reasons for palliating and cx> 
cosing snch little slips and oversights as were cotnniit* 
ted in the writings of eminent aathors. On the con* 
' irary, roost of the smatterers in criticism who appear 
among ns, mak£ it their boslness to vilify and depre* 
ciate every new prodoction that gains applanse, to 
descry imaginary blemishes, and to prove by liar fetch- 
ed argoments, that what pass for beaoties in any cele> 
brated piece, are fanlts and errors. In short, tlie writ- 
ings of these critics, compared with those of the an- 
cients, are like the works of the sophists comparsd 
vrith those of the old philosophers. 

^Envy and cavil are the natural flraits ot laKiness and 
Ignorance ; which was probably the reason, that in the 
heathen mythology Momos is said to be the son of 
NoK and Somnns, of darkness and sleep. Idle men, 
who have not been at the pains to accompUsh or dis> 
tingnish tiiemsdves, are very apt to detract flrom 
others ; as ignorant men are very subject to decry 
those beauties in a celebrated work which they have 
not eyes to discover. Many of oor s<ms of Momos, 
who dignify themselves by the name of critica, are the 
tannine dciMendants of these two illnstrions ancestors 
They are oflon led into those nnroeroas absorditict, in 
which they daily instract the people, 1^ not consideih 
ii^ that, nrst, There is sometiones a greater jadgmept 
ihown in deviating flrom the mles of art, than in s>il- 
heringto them; and, SeccMidly, That there is more 
bcanly in the works of a great gcnias, who is ignoraBt 
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of all the rules of art, than in the works of n little ge- 
Bins, who not only knows, bat scrapuloosly observes 
them. 

First, We may often take notice of men ■ who are 
perfectly acqaainted with alfthe rules of good writing, 
and notwithstanding choose to depart from them on 
extraordinary occasions. I could give instances out 
of all the tragic writers of antiquity who have shown 
their judgment in this particular; and purposely re* 
ceded from an established rule of the drama, when it 
has made way for a much higher beauty than the ob- 
servation of such a rule would have been. Those who 
have surveyed the noblest pieces of architecture and 
statuary, both ancient and modem, knuw very well 
that there are frequent deviations from art in the" 
works of the greatest masters, which have produced a 
much nobler eifect than a more accurate and exact 
way of proceeding could have done. This often arises 
firom what the Italians call the Gusto grande in these 
arts, which is what we call the sublime in writing. 

In the next place, our critics do not seem sensible 
(hat there is more beauty in tiie works of a great ge- 
nius who is ignorant of the rules of art, than in those 
of a little genius who knows and observes them; It is 
of these men of genius that Terence speaks, in opposi- 
tion to the little artificial cavillers of his time ; 

Quorum temulari exoptat tiegllgentiam 
Potius quam istorum obscuram diligentiam, 

" Whose negligence he would rather imitate than 
these men*s obscure diligence." 

A critic may have the same consolation in the ill- 
niccess of his play, as Dr. South tells us a physician 
has at the death of a patient, that he was killed secun- 
.dum artem» Our inimitable Shakspeare is a stum- 
blittg^block to the whole tribe of these rigid critici* 
Who would not rather read iMie of liif pUys« wbene 
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there is not a ringte nde of the iti^ obierved, tluM 
any production of a modem critic, where there is not 
one of them violated t Shalcspeare was indeed liora 
with all the seeds of poetry, and may be compared to 
the stone in Fyrrhos's ring, which, as PUny tdls m, 
had the figure of ApoHo and the nine Moses in the 
veins of it, produced by the spontaneoos hand of na- 
tare, withoat any help firom art. 



SCANDAL-BEARERS BAD 
HEARTED. 

Quantum a rerum turpitudine abes, temtum te a 
verborum HbertaUaeiungca. 

TULL. 

We should be as careful of our words as our acs. 
tions ; and as far from speaking, as from doing iU. 

TT is a certain sign of an HI lieart to be ineliued te 
defunation. They who are liarmless and inno c ent, 
can have no gratification that way ; but it ever arises 
firom a neglect of what is laudable in a man'k self, and 
an impatience of seeing it in another. Else why shonkl 
Yinae provoke? Why should Beauty displease in such 
a degcee, that a man given to scmdal never lets the 
mentioii^of either pass by him without offering some* 
thing to the diminution of it? A lady the other day 
at a visit being atucked somewhat radely by one, 
whose own character has beoi very roughly treated, 
answered a great deal of heat and intemperance very 
calmly, ** Good madam, spare me, who am none of 
your match ; I speak ill of notrady, and it is a new 
thing to me to be spoken ill off." Little minds think 
fame condsts in the number of votes they have otf 
tbeir side among the multitude, wiiereas it is really the 
imqMraUt follower of good and worthy actions. 
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thtmt b n natural a ft^ower of nmit, as a ihadow it 
of a body. It is true, wheii crowds press upon yoa« 
thb shadow cannot be seen, bnt wtien tliey separate- 
from around yon, it will again appear. The lai^, tlie 
idle, and the flroward, are the persons who are most 
frictted with tlie little tales wfaidi pass aboat tiie town ' 
to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. Were it 
not for the pleasure of speaking ill, there are nnmbers 
of people w1k> are too lazy to go oat of their own 
hooses, and too ill^atored to open their tips in conyer- 
sation. It was not a little diverting the ottier day to 
olwenpe a lady reading a po8t4etter, and at these 
wordSf ** After all her airs, he has heard some story 
or other, and the match is broke oflf," give orders in 
the midst of her reading, Put to the horses. That a 
young w<Hnan of merit has missed an advantageous 
settlement, was news not to be delayed, lest somebody 
else should have given her malicloas acqaaintance that 
satisfkctiDn before her. The nnwIUingness- to recdve 
good tidings is a quality as inseparable from a scandal, 
bearer, as .the readiness to divulge bad. Bat, alas». 
bow wretchedly low and contemptible is that state of 
mind, that cannot be pleased bnt by what is the subject 
of lamentation. This temper has ever been in the 
hii^est d^ree odious to gallant spirits. The Persian 
soldier, who was heard reviling Alexander the Great, 
was well admonished by his oflker : " Sir, you are 
paid to fig^ against Alexander, and not to rail at 
him." 

Cicero in one of his pleadings, defending his client 
from general scandal, uqrs very handsomely, and with 
much reason, ** Tliere are many who have particular 
engagements to the prosecutor : there are many who 
are known to have ill.will to him for whom I appear; 
there are many who are naturally addicted to defis- 
mation, and envious of any good to any man, who 
may have contributed to spread reports of this kind : 
for nothing is so swift as scandal, nothing is mora 
easily tent abroad, nothing received with. «sic«,^«<^<- 
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eomey nothing diffinei itaelf so onlverMUy. I ihall 
not desire, that if any report to oar disadvantage lias 
any ground for it, yon woald overlook or rrtennaia 
it: bnt if there be any thing advanced withont a per* 
son who can say whence lie had it, or which is at* 
tested by one who forgot who told him it, or who 
bad it from one oi so little consideration that he did 
not then think it worth his notice, all socfa testimonies 
as these, I know, yoo will think too slight to have any 
credit against tlie iiinpoeace and honoor of yonr fel- 
low-dticen.'' When an ill report is traced, it very 
ofkn vanishes among such as the orator has here recit- 
ed. And how despicaUe a creatnre mnst that be, who 
is in pain for what passes among so frivolous a people f 
There is a town in VTarwickdiire of good note, and 
formerly pretty famous for much animosity and dis* 
sention, tlw chief families of which have now tamed 
all their whbpers, badcbitiiigs, envies, and private 
malices, into mirth and entertainment, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title of the Lady 
Bluemantle. This heroine had for many years tog^ 
ther outdone the whole sisterhood of gossips, in invea* 
tion, qaick mterance, an^ unprovoked malice. This 
good body is of a lasting constttution, thoogh ex- 
tremely decayed in her qres, and decrepit in her ieet. 
Tb^ two circnmstances of being always at home from 
her lameness, and voy attentive from her -blindness, 
make her lodgings the receptacle of all that passes in 
town, good or bad ; bnt for the latter, she seems to 
have the better memory. There is another tWng to be 
noted of her, which is, that as it Is nsnal with old 
people, she has a livdier memory of things which 
passed when she was very jroung, than of late yewi. 
Add to all this, that she .does not only not love a^y 
body, bnt she hates every body. The statne in Rome 
docs not serve to vent malice half so well, as this old 
lady does to disappoint it. She does not knew the 
author of any thing that is told her, but can readily re- 
jpeat the matter itself; therefore, thoi^ she eiqiosct all 
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the whole town, ihe offends no one body in it. She is 
•o eaqnititely restless and peevish, that die qaarrels 
witti all abont her, and sometimes in a flreak will in> 
atantly change her haUtation. Tu indalfe this hn- 
moar, she is led about the grounds belonging to the 
same house she is in, and the persons to whom she is 
to remove, being in the plot, and ready (o receive her at 
her own chamber again. At stated times, the gentlewo- 
man at whose house she supposes she is at the time, is 
sent for to (|aarrel with, according to lier common cas> 
tom : when tiwy have a mind to drive the Jest, die is 
immediately urged to that degree, that she will board 
in a family with which she has never yet been; and 
■way she will go this instant, and tell them all that the 
rest have been saying of them. By this means she haa 
been an inhabitant of every house in the place without 
stirring from the same habitation ; and the many sto> 
rics wliich every body Aimishes her with to favour 
that deceit, make tier the general intelligencer of the 
town of all that can be said by one woman against an- 
other. Thus groundless stories die away, and some- 
times truths are smothered under (he general word: 
when they have a mind to discountenance a thing. Oh I 
tiiat is in my Lady Bluemantle's memoirs. 

Whoever receives impresdons to the disadvantage 
of otberv without examination, is to be had in no other 
credit for intelligence thay this good Lady Bluemantle, 
who is subjected to have her ears imposed upon for 
want of oilier helps to better information. Add to 
tliis, tliat other scandal-bearers suspend the use of these 
faculties which slie has lost, rather than apply them to 
do Justice to their neighbours; and I think, for the 
service of my fSiir readers, to acquaint them, that there 
isa voluntaiy Lady Blnemantle at every vidt in town. 
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MESSIAH. 

A SAOtMD BCLOGUS, COMPOSBD OP SBVBKAL 
PA8MGB8 OF ISAIAH THE PBOPHBT. 

Aggredtrt, O magnos, aderU Jam temput, ho- 

VIRO. Ed. iv. ver. 48. 

■Mature in years, to ready honours move. 

DRYDEN. 

. Wriiten in indiaiim of Vir^s PoOio. 

Y^ nymphs of Solymal hegin the song. 

To heav'oly tfaenMs sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and tiie sylvan shades, 
Ihe dreams of Pindos, and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more— — O thou my voire inspire. 
Who toQch'd Isait^'s hallow'd lips with fire 1 

Rapt into future times, the bard b^;an, 
. A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son I 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 
Whose sacred flow'r with Aragrance fills the skies*. 
Th' ethereal sfurit o'er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heav'nst from high the dewy nectar pourt. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'rl 
The sick and weak, the healing plant shall aid {* 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frand shaQ fkD ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale $ ; 
Peace o'er fhejtrorld her olive wand extend. 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n descend, 
swift fly the years, and rise th' expected mom I 
Ob, spring to light, ausptdons Babe be bom I 

* Isa. cap. 11. V. 1. t Cap. 45. v. 8. 

t Cap. S5. V. 4. ( Cap. 9- v. 7. 
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See natore, hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of thtf breathing spring*: 
See lofty Lebanon liis head advance. 
See nodding forests on the mooutains dance'; 
See spicy doodsxA-om lowly Sharon rise. 
And CarmePs flow'ry top perfiunes the dries I 
Hark I a glad voice tlie lonely desert cheers t; 
Prepare the way I a God, a God appears! 
A Ood t a Grod ! the vocal hills reply. 
The rocks prodaim th' approaching Ddty. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies I 
Sink down ye monntains, and ye vallies rise! 
With heads dedm'd, ye cedars, homage pay ! 
Be smooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way I 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him ye deaf, and, all ye blind behold (! 
He flrom thick films shall purge the visual ray. 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 
*Tis he th* obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear ; 
The dundb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear. 
From ev»ry face he wipes off ev*ry tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound $, 
And hell's grim tyrant fieel th* eternal wound. 
As the good shefrfierd tends his fleecy care||. 
Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, , 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms : 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. 
The promis'd fifitfaer of the future age IT* 

• Cap. S5. V. 3. t Cap. 40. V. 3, 4. 

t Cap.4jZ. V. 18. cap. 35. v. 5,6. 
I Cap. «5. V. 8. n Ci^P* ^' ^' 1^< 

% Cap. 9> V. 6. 
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No more aball lution against nation rise*. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateftil eyes* 

Nor fields with gteambig steel be oover'd o^er. 

The brasen tmmpets kindle rage no more; 

Bat useless laooes into scythes sliall bend» 

And the broad fslchioB in a ploaglishare end. 

Then paiaees sHall rise; the joyM sont 

Shall finish what his short-liv'd sire began ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 

And the same hand tliat sowM shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise ( 

Sees lilies spring, and sadden Terdore rise. 

And starts- amidst tlie thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water mnrm'rkig in hb ear. 

On riAed rocks, the dragon^i late abodcSf 

The green reed-treoibles, and the bairush noda. 

Waste sandy vallies, once perplex'd with thorn $, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn; 

The leaflesa shrubs the flowering palms sacoeed. 

And odYuns myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead|. 

And boys in fl«w'ry bands the tiger lead; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 

PIea6*d the green Inatre of his scales surveys. 

And with their forky tongue and pointless stiog shall 

play. 
Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem risef; 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 
See, a long race thy spadoos courts adorn M; 
See future sons and danghters yet nnbom, 

• Cap. 2. V. 1 . t Cap. 65. r. 21, SS. 

1 Cap, 35. v.. 1, 7. 

i Cap. 41. v. 19. & cap. 5S. v. IS. 

8 Cap. 11. V. 6, t, 8. n Cap. 60. v. 1.^ 

•• Cap,e0.v.4. 
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In crowding ranks on ev'ry aide arise, 
Demauding life, impatient for the skies I 
See barbYons nations at thy gates attend*. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 
And heap'd with prodacts of Sabsean springs 1 1 
For thee Idame^ spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in OpUr's monntaitts glow. 
See heav'n its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
Ifo more the rising son sliall gild the momt» 
Kor eVning Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 
Bat lost, disBolv'd in thy soperior rays. 
One tide of glory, one onclonded blaze, 
O'erflow thy coarts : the Light Himself shall shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine! 
The seas shall waste, the sUeaiu smoke decay $, 
Rocks fdl to dnst, and monntains melt away ; 
Bat flx'd His word, His sa^ng power remains. 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 

31 
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(U/estfacundis gratia dictU, 



OVID. 
Eloquent words a graceful manner want,« 

Ti^fOaT foreign writers who have given any chanw- 
■"^* ter of the Englisli nation, whatever vices they 
ascribe to it, allow, in general, that the people are na- 
tarally modest It proceeds perhaps from this our na- 
tional virtue, that oar orators are observed to make 

• Cap. 60. v. 3. t lb. v. 6. 

1 Cap. 60. V. 19» 20. 

\ Cap. 51. V. 6. it cap. 54. v. 10. 



are to moch celebrated in the orators of 
and Rome. We can talk of life and ^leath in ooM 
Mood, and keep oar temper in a discourse whidi tnms. 
upon every thing that is dear to us. Though oar leai 
breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it b not 
able to stir a limb about us. I have heard it observed 
more than once by those who have seen Italy, tliat an 
untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the beauties 
of Italian pictures, because tlie postures which are €S> 
pressed in them are often such as are peculiar to tiMt 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the pal- 
pit, will not know what to make of that noble gesture 
in Raphael's picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
where the Apostle is represented as lifting up both his 
arms, and pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric 
amidst an audience of pagan philosophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and vdiement ex* 
ertions of the voice cannot be too much studied by a 
public orator. They are a kind of comment to what 
he utters, and enforce every thing he sAys, with weak 
hearers, better tlian the strongest argument he can 
■••ir* nie of. They keep the audience awake, and fix 
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tee people tolled mleep with solid and elabortite dis- 
eoaraes of piety, who would be warmed and trans* 
ported out of thoiuelves by the bellowings and diitor- 
tioDs of entbnsiasm. 

If nouBense, when accompanied with nich an emo- 
tion of voice and body, has such an inflaence on men^ 
minds, what might we not expect from many of those 
admirable discourses which are printed in oar tongue, 
were they delivered with a bee(Mning fervour, and 
with the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture? 

We are told, that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by this laterum contentio, this 
vehemence of action, with which he used to deliver 
himseif. The Greek orator was likewise so very fa- 
mous for this particular in itetoric, that one of his an- 
tagonists, whom he had banished from Athens, reading 
over the oration which had procured his banishment, 
and seeing his flriends admire it, could not forbear ask- 
ing them, if .they were so mudi affbcted by the bare 
reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him actually throwing out 
inch a storm of eloquence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these 
two great men, does an orator often nuke at the Bri< 
tish bar, liolding up his head with the most insipid se- 
renity, and strokii^ the sides of a long wig that 
reaches down to his middle? The truth of it is, there 
is often nothing more ridiculous than the gestures of 
an English speaker ; you see some of them nmning 
their bands into their pockets as for as ever they can 
thrust tnem, and others looking with great attention on 
a piece of papnr that has nothing written in it ; you 
may see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in 
bis hands, roonldiog it into several different cocks, 
examining sometimes the lining of it, and someflmes 
the button, daring the whole course of his harangue. 
A deaf man would thi;ik he was cheapening a beaver, 
wlien perhaps he i* talking of the fate of the British 
nation. I remember, when I was a young man, and 



by his jest. 

I believe every one will agree, diat we ong^t either 
to lay aside all kinds of ((estate, (which seems to 
be yery saitable to the genins of oor nation) or at 
least to make use of soda only as are graoeftil and ex- 
pressive. O. 



RELIGIOUS HOPE. 

^ EURIPID. 

The wise witli hope support the pains oflUe. 

^HE time present seldom affords saflident employ- 
ment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleasore, love or admiration, do not lie thick enou^ 
together in life to keep the soul in constant adioa, and 
supply an immediate eserdse to its Acuities. In or- 
der, therefore, to remedy this defect, that the mind 
BtBv nnt want hnsinett. but alwavs have materials for 
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Afl the memory relieves the miud in her Ticanf mo- 
ments, and prevents any chasms of thoa|^l>y ideas of 
what is past, we have other facaltles that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. Tliese are the pas- 
riotts of hope and fear. 

By these two pasrions we reach forward into ftitn- 
rity, and brin^ np to oar present thoughts objects that 
lie hid in the remotest depths of time. We sofier mi- 
sery and enjoy happiness before they are in being ; 
we can set tlie son and stars forward, or lose sight of 
th«H by wmdering into those retired parts of eternity, 
when the heavens and earth shall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine tiiat the existence of 
a creature is to be drcmnscribed by time, whose 
thoi^hts are not? Rut 4 shall here confine myself to 
that 'particular passion which goes by the name of 
hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and transienty 
that man would be a very miserable being, were he 
not endowed with this passion, which gives him a 
taste of those good things that may possibly come into 
his possession. ** We should hope for every thing 
that is good," ssqrs the old poet linns, " because there 
is nothing which may not be hoped for, md nothing 
but what the gods are able to give us." Hope quick, 
ens all the still parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in -her most remiss and indolent hours. It gives 
haliitnal serenity and good-hamour. It is a kind of 
vital heat in the soul, that cheers and gladdens her, 
when she does Hot attend to it. It makes pain easy, 
and labour pleasant. 

Besides these several advantages which rise from 
hope, there is another which is none of the least, and 
that is, its great efficacy in preserving us firom setting 
too high a value on present enjoyments. The saying 
of Csesar is very well known. When he had i^ven 
away aU his estate in gratuities among bis friends, one 
of them asked what he had left tor himself, to which 
that great man replied, H<fp€. His uatnrai magnani. 
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mity hindered bim ft-om prising what he was eoUdnly 
poMented of, and turned all his thooghfs upon some. ', 
thing more valaabie that he had in view. I qoestiim 
not bat every reader will draw a moral flrom this 
story, and apply it to himself withoat my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's box (which many of the i 
learned believe was formed among the heathens upon ) 
the tradition of the fall of man) shows ns how deplor* 
able a state they thon^t the present life wltlioat hope. 
To set forth the ntmost condition of misery tb^ tell ' 
QS, that our forefiither, according to the pagan theo> 
logy, had a great vessel presented him by Pandora: 
upon his lifting np (he iid of it, says the Able, there flew 
oot all the calamities and distempers incident to men, 
flrom which, till that time, they had been altogether 
azempt. Hope, who bad been inclosed in the cap with 
so mach bad company, instead of flying off with the 
rest, stack so close to the lid of it, that it was shot 
down opon her. 

I^shall make bat two reflections opon what I have 
hitherto said. First, (hat no kind of life is so happy 
as that which is full of hope, especially when tiie hope 
is well grounded, and when the object of H is of an 
exalted kind, and in its natore proper to make the 
person happy who enjoys it. 'This proposition most 
be very evident to those who consider how few are 
the present enjoyments of tiic/ most happy man, and 
bow insufficient to give him an entire sadsCaetion and 
acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a religions life Is 
that which most abonnds in a wdl-gronnded hope, and 
such an one as is fixed on objects that are capable of 
making us entirely happy. This hope in a religions 
man, is much more sure and certain than the hope of 
any temporal blessing, as it is strengthened not only 
by reason, hot by fsiih. It has at the same time Its 
eye perpetnally fixed on (hat state, whidi implies in 
the very nodon of it the most fall and the moat com- 
^lele happiness. 
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I have before shown how the inflaence of hope in 
general sweetens life, and makes oar present condition 
sapportable, if not pleaidng; bat a religious hope hu 
still greater advantages. It does not only bear np the 
mtnd under her soffierings, hot makes her rejoice in 
them, as they may be the instroments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Relieloas hope has likewise this advantage above 
any otner kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to ftll his mind not only with secret 
comfort and reft^shment, but sometimes with rapture 
and transport. He triumphs in his agonies, while tlie 
soul springs forward with delij^t to the great object 
which she has always had in view, and leaves the body 
with an expectation of being reunited to her in a glo- 
rioas and joyful remrrection. 

I shall conclude thii essay with those eraphatical ex- 
pressions of a lively hope, which the Psalmist made 
use of in the midst of those dangers and adversities 
which surrounded him ; for the following passage had 
its present and personal, as well as its ftitnre and pro- 
phetic sense. " I have set the Lord always before 
me: because he is at my right hand I shall not be 
moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory 
rejoiceth: my fledi also shall rest in hope. For thon 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt show 
me the path of life : in thy presence is fulness of joy, 
at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.". 

O. 
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Qui fie, MtcenMy iitftemo, quam sibi »mtem 
Seu ratio dederity seu f&n oqjeceritf iUa 
ConUntus vivat : lauaet divena seqtunUs t 
O fortunati mercatarei, grada annis 
Miles ait, nwUojaanfradbtM membra laboref 
Contra mercator, nanmjoictantibtu austria. 
Militia est potior, (hud emm? concurritur: 

hora 
Momento cita mor* venit. out victoria lata, 
Jgricokun laudat Juris legiun^iieperiHa, 
Sw galU cantum consuUor uit omapuUat, 
JUe aaUs vadiims, qui rurc extractus in ufifem 

est. 
Solos felices viventes clamab in urhe. 
Catera degenere hoc (adeo sunt muUaJ loquOf 

cem 
Velassare valent Fabium. Ne te morer audi 
Quo rem deducam. Siquis Deus, en ego, dicat. 
Jam faciam quod vultis: eria tu, qui modo, 

miles, 
Mercator : tu consuUua modo, rvsticus* Bine 

vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis disceditepartibus. Eia. 
Quidfiatis r NoUnt, Mqui licet ease beads. 

HOR. 

Whence is't, Maecenas, that so few approve 
The state theyre plac'd in, and incline to rove; 
Whether against tn6ir -will by fate impos'd, 
Or by consent and prudent choice espous'd P 
Happy the merchant ! the old soldier cries. 
Broke with fatigues and warlike enterprise. 
The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane ^ 
Tosses his wesJthy cargo on the main, v 

Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign : ) 

' There an enffagement soon decides TOur doom. 
Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 
The lawyer vows the farmer's life is best, ' 

When, at the dawn, his clients break his rest. 
The fieurmer, having put in bail t* appear, 
And forc'd to town, cries, they are nappiest tti^re: > 
With thousands more of this mconstant race, 
Would tire e*en Fabius to relate each case. 
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17ot to detain voalonger, pray attend 
The issue of all this; should Jove descend. 
And grant to every man his rash demand. 
^ To run his lengths with a n^lectfiil hand : 
First, grant the hwrass'd warrior a release. 
Bid him go trade, and try the fisithless seas. 
To purchase treasure and declining ease: 
Next call the pleader fh>m hu learned strife. 
To the calm blessings of a coontrv life : 
And, with these separate demands dismiss • 
Each suppliant to enjoy the promised bliss: 
Don't vou believe they^d run I Not one will move, 
Thougo proffer'd to be happy from abovet 

HORKECK. 

TT is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the 
'*' ndsfortnnes of muikiad were cast into a pnbiic 
atodcy in wder to be eqoaOy distributed among the 
whole species, those who now Uiink themselves the 
most unhappy, would prefer the share they are already 
possessed of, before diat which would fall to them by 
sach a division. Horace lias carried this thought a 
great deal ftirther in the motto of my piqier, which 
Imi^ies tliat the harddiipt or miBf<Nlanes we lie under, 
are more easy to as than those of any other person 
would be, in case we could change conditions with 
Um. 

As I was raroinatfaig on these two remarks, and 
seated in my elbow-chair, I insensibly fiell asleep; 
when, on a sudden, methought there was a proclama* 
ti<m made by Jupiter, tliat every mortal should bring 
in his griefs and calamities, and throw them together 
in a heap. There was a laq^e pl«in appointed for this 
purpose. ^ I took toy stand in the centre of it, and saw 
with a great deal of pleasure the whole human species 
marching one after another, and throwing down tlieir 
several leads, which immediately grew up into a pro- 
digious mountain, tliat seemed to rise above the 
clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a iiln airy shape, who 
was very active in this solemnity. She carried a mag- 
nifying glas^ in one of her hands, and was clothed in « 
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loose flowing robe, embroidered with sereral figares of 
fiends and spectres, that discovered themselves in • 
thonsaud chimerical shapes, as her garment hovered 
in the wind. There was somettiing wild and distract 
ed in her looks. Her name was Fanqr. She led ap 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
officionsly assisted him in making up Ids pack, and 
laying it upon his shoulders. My heart melted within 
roe to see my fellow-creatnres groaning under their 
respective hardens, and to consider that prodigiooa 
balk of haman calamities which lay before me. 

There were however several persons who gave me 
great diversion upon this occasion. I observed one i 
bringing in a fardel very carefnlly concealed under an ! 
old embroidered cicmk, which, npon his throwing it ! 
into the heap, I. discovered to be poverty. Anotiier« 
after a great deal of pnffing, threw dovm his laggage« 
which, npon examining, I found to be his wife. 

There were maltitndes of lovers saddled with very 
whimsical hardens composed of darts and flamea: bnC 
what was very odd, thot^h they sighed as if their 
hearts wonld break ander these handles of calamitiea, 
they could not persuade themselves to cast them into 
the heap, when they came up to it; bat, after a few 
faint efforts, shook their heads and nuunched away, as 
heavy loaden as they came. I saw maltitndes of old 
women throw down their wrinkles, and several young 
ones who stripped themselves of a tawny skin. There 
were very great heaps of red noses, large lipa, and 
msty teeth. The truth of it is, I was surprised to see 
the greatest part of tlie mountahi made up of bodily 
deformities. Observing one advancing towards the 
heap, with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, 
T found upon his near ap|Mro«ch that it waa only a na- 
tural hump, which he disposed of, with great joy of 
heart, among this collection of human miseries. T^ere 
were likewise distempers of all sorts, though I could 
not but observe, that there were many more imaginary 
than real. One little packet I could not but take n»* 
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tice of, which was a complication of all (he diseases in* 
cident to haman nature, and was in the band of a great 
many fine people: this was called the Spleen. Bat 
what most of all surprised me was a remarlc I made, 
that there was not a single vice or folly thrown into 
the ^iiole lieap: at which I was very much astonished, 
having concluded within myself, that every one would 
take this opportunity of getting rid of his passions, 
prejudices, and frailties. 

I 'took notice in particular of a very profligate fel- 
low, who I did not question came loaded with his 
crimes; but upon searching into his bundle, I found 
that instead of throwing his guilt firom him, he had 
only laid down his memory. He was followed by 
another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty 
instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their 
burdens, the phantom which had been so busy on this 
occasion, seeing me an idle spectator of what had 
passed, approached towards me. I grew uneasy at her 
presence, when of a sudden she held her magnifying 
glass full before my eyes. I no sooner saw my face 
in it, but was startled at the shortness of it, which 
now appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. The 
immoderate breadth of the features made me very 
mnchjout of humour with my own countenance, upon 
which I threw it firom me like a mask. It happened 
very luckily, that one who stood by me had just be- 
fore thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was too 
long for him. It was indeed extended to a most 
shameful length ; I believe the very chin was, modestly 
speaking, as long as my whole fsce. We had both of 
m an opportunity of mending ourselves ; and all the 
contributions being now brought in, every man was at 
liberty to exchange his misfortunes for those of another 
person. 

As we stood round the heap, and surveyed the se- 
veral materials of which it was composed, there was 
scarce a mortal in this vast multitade, wIm ^<li'&s^^^ 
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eovcr what he Uumglit plMmci and Ueadngi of Iife| 
and wondered how the owners of them erer cane tm 
look upon them as bardens and gHevances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this oonfladoM 
of miseries, tliis chaos of calamity, Japiter issued out 
a second proclamation, that every one was now at Ik 
berty to exchange his aflttction, and to return to hit 
haMtation with any such other bundle as sbonld be d» 
livered to him. 

Upon this, Fucy began again to bestir hersdf, and 
(■rodiiog oat tlie wh<rie heap with incredible activity, 
feoommending to ewy one his particolar padeet. 
IbeharryandeoDftiaionattUstime wasuoCtobe e» 
yressed* Some obeervations, which I made npon te 
oceasiou, T shall comomuieate to the paUic. A reu^ 
nble grey-headed man, who had laid down die dioUe, 
vid who, I foond, wauled an heir to his eatate, 
snatched op an nadnliAU son, that had been thimni 
into the heap by his angry ftther. The graceless 
yooth, in less than a quarter of an hoar, polled the old 
geatleman -by die beard, and had like to have knocked 
his brains oot; so dial the trne father, who came to- 
wards him with a fit of tlie gripes, he begged fains to 
take his son again, and give him back his choUc; bat 
they were incapable either of diem to recede from the 
choice he had made. A poor galley-aiave, who had 
dirowii down liis chains, tocAc np the goat in tlieir 
stead, bat made snch wry faces, tiiat one might enstty 
perceive he was no great gainer hy the iNurgaia. It 
was pleasant cnoogh to see the sevo^ exchanges that 
were made, for sickness against povertyy hmifer 
against want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female wofM were very basy among themaal vet 
in bartering for featarsa: one was tmclEing e loek of 
grey hairs for a earbanolc, anodier was making oiver 
a short waist for a pafar of roand shooldera, and e ttiird 
chieapeningabodflieeforahMtrepatatioa: bat on all 
these occasions there was not one of diem who diA 
not ddnk die new Uemish, u auou as she hod fot it 
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Into her possenloii, much more dingreetU« than tbe 
old one. I made the aame obaervation on every other 
miaftHtime or oaUmity, which erery one in the aaeem* 
My brought apon bimaelf in lien of what he had parted 
^Hlh; whether it be that all the evils whieh befhl oa 
are in lone meanre lolted and proportioned to onr 
Btraigtfay or that every evil becomes more snpportaMe 
Iff oor being acamolaed to it, I iball not determine. 

I coald not from my heut forbear pitying the poor 
tramp-backed gentleman, who went off a very weU- 
■haped person with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine 
fentl^pian who had stroek np this bargain with him, 
that limped tliroagh a whole assembly of ladies, who 
nsed to admire him, with a pair of shoulders peeping 
over his head. 

I must not omit my own partieaiar adTentnre. My 
friend with a long visage Ind no sooner taken upon 
iiim my short (isoe, but he made sneh a grotesque 
llgnre in it, that as I looiced upon liim I eonid act fST' 
bear laughing at myselff insomuch that I pot my own 
ftoe ont of countenance. The poor gentleman was so 
•enriUe of the ridicule, tiiat I found he was ashamed 
of wh^ he liad done: on the other side, I found Hiat I 
myself had no great reason to triumph, for u I weat 
to touch my forebcad'I missed tlie plaee, and clapped 
my finger upon my upper Up. Besides, as my nose 
was exoeedhigly prominent, I gave it two or tiuue 
•nlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about ny 
face, and aiming at some otiier part of it I saw two 
other gentlemen by me, vrho were in the hame ridten- 
Ions circumstauees. These had made a foolish swop 
between a couple of thick bandy I9, and two long 
trapstlcks that had no calves to them. One of these 
looked like a man walking upon sttUs, and vras so 
Hfled up in tlie air, above Us ordinary iMight, that hi* 
head turned round with it, while the other made sneh 
awkward drdss, as he attempted to walk, that he 
scarce knew how to move forward upon his aenir sup- 
porters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind of M- 
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•low« I stuck my cane in the groond, and toM him I 
-would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not inarch 
up to it on a line,- tbiU I drew for him, in a quarter of 
anliour. 

llie heap was at last distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous si^t, as they wanp 
dered up and down under the pressure of their several 
Imrdens. The whole plain was filled with marmun 
and complaints, groans and lamentations. Jupiter at 
lei^h taking oompa«ion on the poor mortals, ordered 
-them a second time to lay down their loads, with a 
jdesign to give every one his own again. They dis- 
diarged themselves with a great deal of {Measure ; tfler 
which, the phantom, wlio had led tliem into such gross 
delusions, was commanded to disappear. Tliere was 
sent in her stead a goddess of quite diflferent ^;ure : 
her motions were steady and composed, and her 
aspect serious but cheerful. She every now and then 
cast her ^es towards heaven, and fixed them upon 
Jupiter : her name was Patience She had no sooner 
placed herself by the Mount of Sorrows, but, wiiat I 
thought very ronarkable, the whole heap sunk to such 
a degree, that it did not appear a third part so big as 
it was before. Slie afterwards returned every man lUs 
own proper calamity, and teaching liim how to bear 
it in the most commodious manner, he marched off 
with it coiUenledly, being very well pleased that Jie 
liad not iMen left to his own choice, as to the kind.of 
evils which fell to his lot. 

Bendes the several pieces of morality (o be drawn 
«>ut of this viriotti I learnt from it, never to repine at. 
my own misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of an- 
•tlier, since it is impossible for any man to form a 
right judgment of his neighbour's snfierin];^; for which 
reason also I am determined never to think too lightly 
of another's complaints, but to regard the sorrows of 
my fellow-creatures with sentimenti of humanity and 
companion. O, 
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NonpotsiderO&n muUa vocaverU 
Mecte beatum; rtctius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui cUorum 
Mtauribu* aapienter uti, 
Duramqae caUetpcuiperiempttH, 

HOK. 

Believe not those that lands possess. 
And shining heaps of useless ore. 
The only lords of happiness; 

But rather those that know. 

For what kind fates bestow. 
And have the art to use the store: 
And have the generous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty. 

CREECH. 

T WAS once engaged in discourse with a Rosicnidan 
-*■ about *< the great secret." As tltfs kind of men (t 
mean those of them who are not profeiied cheats) are 
over-mn with enthusiasm and philosophy, it was very 
amusing to hear this reiigioos adept descantug on his pre- 
tended discovery. He talked of the secret as of a spirit 
which lived within an emerald, and converted every 
thing that was near it to the highest perfection it is ca- 
pable of. " It gives a lustre," says he, " to the sun, 
and water to the diamond. It irradiates every metal, 
and enriches lead with all the properties of gold. It 
heightens smoke into flame, flame into light, and light 
into glory. '» He fhrther added, " that a single ray of 
it dissipates piun, and care, and melancholy, from the 
person on whom it falls. In short," says he, " its 
presence n%turally changes every place mto a kind of 
heaven." After he had gone on for some time in this 
unintelligible cant, I found that he jumbled natorai 
and moral ideas together in the same discourse, and 
that liis great secret was nothing else but content. 
9bis virtue does indeed produce, in some mcasnrt, 

K8 



mor, repining, andlnigratitoae lowaras uiai i>«ns Y>f^^ 
has allotted him his part to act in this world. It 4^. 
•troys all Inordinate ambition, and every tenrtency <o 
corroption, with regard to the commnnity wherein he 
is placed. It gives sweetness to hl^ conversation, and 
a perpetnal serenky to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made 
nse of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only men- 
tion the two following. First of all, a man shonld 
always consider how much he has more than he 
wants ; and, secondly. How much more unhappy he 
might be than he really is. ., . 

First of all, a roan should always consider how 
much he has more than he wanto. I am wonderfully 
pleased with the reply which Aristippus made to one 
who condoled him upon the loss of a farm : « Why, 
said he, " I hav€ three farms still, and yoo have hot 
one ; so that I ought rather to be afflicted for yoo, 
than yon for me.'» On the contrary, foolish men are 
more apt to consider what they have lost than what 
they possess; and to fix their eyes upon those who are 
richer than themselves, rather than on those who arc 

• ■<«< I.! All tliA real nIoBKnrp* »nfl 
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and bave more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid po- 
verty, and are perpetoally wanting, because, instead 
of aeqaiesciug in the solid pleasures of life, they endea- 
vour to outvie one another in shadows and appear- 
ances. Men of sense have at all times beheld with a 
great deal of mirth this silly game that is playing over 
their heads, and by contracting their desires, enjoy all 
that secret satisfaction, which others are always in 
quest of. The truth is, this ridiculous chase after ima. 
ginary pleasures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it 
is the great source of tliose evils which generally undo 
a nation. Let a man'b estate be what it will, he is a 
poor man if he does not live within it, and naturally 
sets himself to sale to any one that can give him hit 
price. When Fittacus, after the death of bis brother, 
-who had left a good estate, was offered a great sum of 
money by the King of Lydia, he thanked him for his 
kindness, but told him he had more by half than he 
knew what to do with. Tn short, content is equiva- 
lent to wealth, and luxury to poverty; or, to give the 
thought a more agreeable turn, " Content is natural 
wealth," says Socrates : to which I shall add, '* Luxury 
is artificial poverty." I shall therefore recommend to 
the consideration of those who are always aiming after 
superfluous and imaginary enjoyments, and will not 
be at the trouble of contracting their desires, an excel- 
lent saying of Bion the philosopher; namely, " That 
DO man has so much care, as he who endeavours after 
the most happiness.**^ 

- In the second place, every one ought to reflect bow 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 
The former consideration took in all those who are 
sufiiciently provided with the means to make them- 
selves easy; this regards such as actually He under 
some prewure or misfortune. These may receive great 
■alleviation from such a comparison as the unhappy 
person may make between himself and others, or be- 
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twcen the miiftirtiines which be 8affnrs» and gragLer 
misfoitiuics which might have beliUlen him. 

I lilce tiie itoiy of the honest Dnicfaman, wlio, apon 
breaking his leg by a fall flrom the mainmaat, told the 
itanders>by, it was a great mccey that it was not hia 
nack. To which, since I am got into qnotationa, give 
BM leave to add tiie saying of an old philosopber« wbo» 
after having invited some of his fHends to dine with 
him, was ralBed by hia wife diat came into the room 
in a passion, and threw down the table that stood be- 
fore them; " Every one," says he, ** has his calamity, 
and Im is a happy man that has no greater than thia." 
We ftnd an instuice to the same purpose in the life of 
Br. Hammond, written by Bishop Fell. As thia good 
man was troabled with a complication of distempera, 
wiien he had the gont upon liim, he used to thank God 
that it was not the stone; and when lie had the alone, 
that he had not both these distempers on him at the 
same time. 

I cannot conclade this, essay without observing that 
there was never any system besides that of Christianity, 
which conld effectually produce in the mind of man 
the virtue I have been hitherto spealdng of. In 
order to make us content with onr present oonditloB, 
many of the ancient philosophers tell na that our di^ 
content only hurts ouraelves, witiiout ever being able 
to make any alteration in onr circumstances; otbersb 
that whatever evil betels us is derived to us by a fttal 
necessity, to which the gods themselves are subject; 
white others very gravely tell the man who is miser- 
able, that it is neceasaiy he should be so to keep up 
the haribony of the universe, and tliat tlie scheme of 
Providence would be troubled and perverted were he 
otherwise. These, and the like oonaiderationa, ralhar 
iilenee than aatisty a man. They may show him that 
hia discontent is unreasonable, but are by no meant 
sufficient to relieve it. Tbay ratiier give deqMir than 
c^iolafion. In a word, a man mi|^t reply to one 
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of thcM eomfortorifM Aacaitiis did to his frioid, who 
advised him not to grieve for the death of a person 
whom he loved, because Iiis grief coald not fetch him 
again : " It is for that very reason," said the Emperor^ 
«< that I grieve." 

On the oODtrary» relif^on bears a more tender regard 
to human natnre. It preicribes to fvery miserable 
man the means of bettering liis condition ; nay, it 
shows him tliat the bearing of his a|Bictions as ha 
onght to do will natnraUy end in the removal of them: 
it makes Jiim easy here, because it can make him 
happy hereafter. 

Upt^t the whole, a contented mind is the greatest 
blessiog a man can enjoy in this world ; and if in the 
present life his hspplness arises from the subduing of 
his desires, it will arise in the nezi from the gratifica- 
tion of tiiem. 



THE POINT OF HONOUR AMONG 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

Ttarpi aecemu honatum, HOR. 

Yon know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 

T SHAIX> roetfaodiae here several reflections upon 
^ what passes for dM chief potait of honour among 
men and women. 

Hie great point of honour in men is courage, and in 
women chastity, if a man loses his honour in one 
rencounter, it is not imposdble (tor him to regain it in, 
anotlMtr; a slip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable* 
J can give no reason for fixing the point of boBovr to 
these two qualities, unless it be that each sex sets the 
greatest value on tlie qnalifloalion wUeh renders them 
tlM most amiable in the ^es of the contrary sex. Had 
men choien for themselves, without regard to the opi- 
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Blent of tbe fair sex, I ahonld believe tlie dioioe 
would have fallen on wisdom or virtue ; or had wo- 
men determined tlieir own point of honour. It is pro- 
bable that wit or good-natnre wonld iiaye carried it 
against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female mx 
than courage • ; whether it be that they are pleased to 
see one who is a terror to others Ml like a slave at 
their feet, or that this quality supplies their own prin- 
cipal defect, in guarding them fkx>m insults, and aveng- 
ing their quarrels; or that courage is a natural indica- 
tion of a strong and sprightly constitution. On the other 
side, nothing makes woman more esteemed by the op. 
posite sex than chastity; whether it be that we always 
prise those most who are hardest to come at, or that 
.nothing beddes chastity, with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives the man a pro- 
perty in the person he loves, and consequently endean 
her to him above all things. 

I am very much pleased wiih a passage in the in- 
scription on a monument erected in Westminster Ab- 
bey to the late Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
" Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to 
the Lord Lucas of Ck>lchester ; a nuble family, for all 
the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous." 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
strained to madness, the whole story runs on chastity 
and courage. The damsel is mounted on a white pal- 
firey, as an emblem of her innocence; and, to avoid 
scandal, roust have a dwarf for her page. She is not 
to think of a man, until some misfortune bas brought a 
knight errant to her relief. The knigbt lUls in love, 
and did not gratitude restrain her ftom murdering her 
deliverer, would die at her feet by her disdain. How- 
ever, he must wait many j'ears in the desert, before 

* 

* Fielding has happily and admirably illustrated 
thia observation, in that chapter of his lx>m Jones in 
which the hero breaks his arm in saving Sophia West- 
ern. 
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her virglD'heart can think of a mrrender. The knight 
goes off, attack! every thing he meets that is big- 
ger and stronger tlian himself, seeks all opportanities 
of being knocked on the head, and after seven yean 
rambling, retams to his mistress, whose chastity has 
'been attacked in ttie mean time by giants and tjfrants^ 
and nndergone as many trials as her lover's valoar. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of this 
romantic horoour, it is a transporting favour for a 
lady to cast an accidental glance on her lover from a 
window, though it be two or three stories high ; as it 
is nsual for the lover to assert his passion for his mis- 
tress, in single combat with a road bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour from man 
to man, is giving the lie. One may tell another he 
whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may pass unresent* 
ed; but to say he lies, though but in jest, is an affront 
that nothing but blood can expiate. The reas^m per- 
haps may be, because no other vice implies a want of 
coori^e so ranch as the making of a lie ; and therefore 
telling a man he lies, is touching him in the most sen- 
sible part of honour, and indirectly calliog him a cow- 
ard. I cannot omit under this bead what Herodotus 
tells us of the ancient Persians, that from tbe age of 
five years to twenty they instruct their si-ns only in 
three things : to manage the horse, to make use of the 
bow, and to speak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind of 
courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of man- 
kind, who have neitlier virtue nor common sense, to 
set up for men of honour. An English peer, who' has 
not been long dead, used to tell a pleasant story of a 
French gentleman that visited him early one morning at 
Parii, and after great professions of respect, let him 
know that he had it in his power to oblige him; 
which, in short, amounted to this, that he believed he 
could tell his lordship the person's name who jostled 
him as he came out f^ora (he opera ; but before he 
wonli^ proceed, he begged his lordship, that he would 
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not deny him the hMioar of nuddng Um his second. 
The EngUih lord, to avoid being drawn into a very 
foolish affair, told him, tfiat he laid ander engage- 
ments for his two next doeto to a ooaple of particalar 
friends. Upon which the gentleman immediateljr 
withdrew, hoping bis lordship would not take it ill if 
be meddled no farthw in an affair from wldch he bim- 
sdf was to receive no advantiq^e. 

The beating down this false notion of honour, lo so 
. vain and livdy people as those of France, is deserv- 
edly looked upon as one of the most glorious parts of 
their present king's re^n. It is a pity bat the poubb- 
ment of these mischievons notions should have in it 
some particular circwnstances of shame and infamy, 
that those who are slaves to them may see, tiiat instead 
of advancing their reputation, they lead tliem to Igno- 
miny and dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it 
their glory to despise it; but if every one that fought 
a duel were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly 
lessen the numl)er of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so absurd a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the laws of God and of our 
country, it cannot be too much cherished and encou- 
raged ; but when the dictates of honour are contrary 
to (hose of religion and equity, they are the greatest 
depravations of human nature, and should be explod- 
ed, and driven out as the bane and plague of human 
society. Z. 
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MEN GREAT IN THEIR DYING 
MOMENTS. 



Quos ilU timonuH 



Maurimtts lunid urget tetki mettu : inde ruendi 
Jnftrpan mensprona viris, {mimaque capaca 
Morti s 

LUCAN. 

Thrice happy they beneath their nortliern skies, 
Who that worst roar, the fear of death, desmse ! 
Hence they no caies for this fi^ being feel. 
But rash undaunted on the pointed steel. 
Provoke approachine fate, and bravely scorn 
To spare taat life which must so soon return. 

ROWE. 

T AM very mncfa pleased with a consokitory letter of 
Fhalaris, to one who had lost a son that was a 
young man of great merit. The thought with which 
he comforts the aflUcted father is, to the best of my 
memory, as follows : That be Aonld consider death 
had set a kind of seal upon his son's character, and 
placed him oat of the reach of vice and infamy : that 
while he Mved he was still within the ponibility pf 
foiling away from virtoe, and losing the fame of 
which he was possessed. Death oniy closes a man^ 
reputation, and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason why 
we are naturally averse to the laanching out into a 
mukh praise tiU his head is laid in the dost. Whilst 
be is capable of changing, we may be forced to reb'act 
oar opinions. He may forfeit the esteem we have 
conceived of him, and some time or other appear to 
OS nnder a diflterent light from what he does at pre- 
sent. In diort, as the life of any man cannot be «aU. 
ed happy or unhappy, so neither can it be pronounced 
yicioas or virtuous, before the conclusion of it. 

U WW apon thii conaidcriuioft that Epaminondas, 
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bdDf Miked whether Ohabrim, Iphicrates, or he htai- 
telff deserved most to be esteemed? yoa mast ftnt see 
us die, said lie, before that qnesdon can be aaa^nnered. 

As tliere is not a more meUndioly consideration to 
• good man tlian his being obnoxious to anch a changer 
so there is nothing more i^orions than to keep op an 
nnifonaBity in his actions, and preserve the beanty of 
his character to the last. 

The end of a man^ life is often compared to the 
winding up of a welUwritten plajr, where the princi- 
pal poisons still act in character, wlutever the fate is 
which they undergo. There is scarce a great perton 
in the Grecian or Roman liistory, whosie death has not 
been remarked upon 1^ some writer or other, and 
censored or applauded according to tlie genius or prin- 
ciples of the person who has descanted <m it. Mon- 
sieur de St. Evremont is very partknlar In setting 
forth the constancy and conrage of Petronins Arbiter 
during his last momento, and thinks he dtacorers In 
tliem a greater firmness of mind and resolution (him 
In the death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There Is 
no question but this polite aiittior^ aflfeotation of ap- 
pearing dngolar in 1^ ranarks, and making diaeove. 
ries wldch had escaped tlie cAwenratlon of otiiers, 
threw him into this conne of reflection. It was Tt- 
tronhis's merit, that he died in the same gticty of lem^ 
per in which he lived; but as his life was altogether 
loose and dissolute, tike indifference whidi he showed 
at the close of it is to be looked opon as a piece of na- 
tural ca rel essne s s and levity, rather dum fortitBde. 
The readndon of Socrates proceeded firom very dlfl^ 
roit medves, the consciousness of a well-spent lilb» 
and. the pro^iect of a happy eternity. If dke l^ge* 
nioos author above.mentiooed was ao pleased wUh 
griety of humour in a dying man, be mif^t have foond 
a wawh nobler instance of it in our c ouuiiym in Sir 
Thooras Bf ore. , 

This great and learned man w« fluneaa fair enliveB* 
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inglib^dbiary dbeoancs with wit and pleaaantry; 
and* w Eraimin tell* bim in an epiatle dedicaloiy^ 
•cted in ail ports of lifie liin a second Democrilns. 

He died opon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for wUch he suffered. That 
Innbcent mirth which had been so oonspieaoas in his 
Ufe did not forsake him to the last; he maintained the 
aame cheerAilness of heart npcm the scaffold which he 
lued to show at bis taUe; and, npon laying his bead 
on the block* gave instances of that good homonr widi 
which he^had always entcrtaiBed his friends in die 
most ordinary occorraices. His death was of f piece 
with his life; there was nothing in it new, forced, or 
affected. He did not look npon the severing Us head 
from his body as a cirenrastanoe that ooi^t to prodnee 
any diange in the disposition 4>f bis mind ; and as be 
^ed under a Ihced and settled hope of immortality, ha 
tiioni^t any unusual degree of sorrow and concern im- 
proper on rach an occasion, as had nothing in h 
idileh could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation fkx>m this ex* 
ample: men's natural fiean will be a sai Dei e n t guard 
against it. I diall only observe, that what was philo- 
sophy in this extraordinary man would be a phrensy 
In one iMio does not resemble himas wdl in the cbeaw 
fhlness of his temper, as in dM sanctity of his life and 



I shall conclude this paper with the faistance of a 
person who seems to me to have aiiown more intrepi- 
dity and greatness of soul in his dying moments, than 
what we meet with among any of the nsost celebrated 
Greeks and Romans. I met with this instance in the 
History of the Revolutions in Porti^al, written by ttie 
Abbot de Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, had invaded 
the territories of Mnley Mohic, Emperor of Morocco, 
in order to dethrone him, and set his crown upon the 
head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a 
distemper which be himself knew was incurable. 
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However, be prepared for tiie reeepdon of so fomii- 
deble an enemy. He was indeed lo far ipent with liis 
tkkness, that he did not eiqwot to live oat the Mrbole 
day, when the last derisive battle was given; bnt 
knowing the fatal oonseqnences that woold happen to 
his diiidren and people, in ease he sboald die befiMre 
he put an end to tiiat war, be commanded bis principal 
officers, that, if lie died daring the engagement, th^ 
should conceal his death fh>m the anny, and that tbey 
iboald ride ap to the litter, in which bis corpse was 
carried, ouder pretence of receiving orders from him 
as nsual. Before the battle b^n, lie was carried 
throogh all the ranks of bis army in an open litter, as 
they stood drawn ap In array, encouraging them to 
llg^t valiantly in djefence of their religion and coantry. 
Finding afterwards the battle to go against him, though 
he was very near his last agonies, be threw himself oat 
of his litter, rallied his army, and led them on to the 
charge ; which afterwards eiuled in a compile victory 
on the side of the Moors. He had no sooner Iwou^ 
his men to the engagement, but, finding himself atteriy 
spent, he was again replaced iu his litter; wiiart, Uy> 
ing bis finger on his mouth, to enjom seeresy to his 
officers, who stood about bim, he died a ftw moments 
after in that postare. L» 
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, ^ QUAKER IN A stage-coach. 

••-^ Qui, out tempus quidposiuUt non videt, out 
plura loquUur, atU te ostentat, out eorum qui- 
ouscum tst rationem non habet, is ineptus esse 
dicitur. 

TULL. 

That man is guilty of imperUnence, who considers 
not the circumstances of time, or enerosses the 
conversation, or makes himself the subject of his 
discourse, or pays no regard to the company he 
is in. 

UAVINO notified to my good fHend Sir that I 

•hoald set oat for London the next day, hishonet 
were ready at the appointed hoar in the evening; and, 
attended by one of his grooms, I arrived at the connty 
town at twilight, in order to be ready for the stage- 
coach the day following. As soon as we arrived at 
the inn, the servant, who waited upon me, inqaired 
of the chamberlain in ray hearing what company he 
had for the coach I The fellow answered, Mrs. Betty 
Arable the great fortune, and the widow her mother; 
a recmiting officer, who took a place because they 
were to go ; young Sqaire Quickset her cousin, that 
her mother wished her to be married to ; and Ephraim 
the Quaker, her guardian. I observed by what he had 
said, that according to bis office he dealt moch in in- 
telligence ; and doubted not but there was some foun- 
dation for his reports of the company. The next 
morning at day-break we were all called ; and I, who 
know my own natural shyness, and endeavour to be 
as little liable to be disputed with as possible, dressed 
immediately, that I might make no one wait. The first 
preparation for our setting-out was, that the captain's 
half-pike was placed near the coachman, and a drum 
behind the coach. In the mean time the drummer, tlie 
captain's equipage, was very ioud, that none of the 
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captain^ things ihoold be pboed lo m to be spoiled; 
npoo which the cloak-bag waa fixed in the aeat of tbe 
coach: and tiie captain liimMlf, according to a A^^ 
qaent, thongjh invidious bdiayioor of military meo, 
ordered his man to look sharf^ that none but one of 
tbe ladies would have the place lie had taken firontiqg 
the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in oar seat, nncl 
sat with that dislike which people not too good-natnred 
Nsoally conceive of eadi other at first sight. The 
coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of famiUai 
rity: and lye had net moved above two milee, whcD 
the widow asked the captain what success he had in 
his recruiting? The officerj with a frankness he be-^ 
Heved very gracefhl, told her, *' that indeed lie bad'* 
but very little lock, and had suffered mudi by deser- 
tion, therefore sh'juld be glad to end hb warfure in tlie 
service of her or her fair daughter. In a wwd," ooati- 
nned he, *' I am a seldier, and to be plidn is my dia- 
raeter : yon see me, madam, young, sound, and impu- 
dent: take me yourself, widow, or give me to her; I 
^1 be wholly at your disposaL I am a soldier of for. * 
tune, hat" This waa followed by a vain ian^ of his 
own, and a deep silence of all the rest of the com. 
pany. ** Come,'* said he, " resolve upon it, we will 
make a wedding at next town : we will awake tiiis 
pleasant companion who is fUlen asleep, to be the 
brideraan, and,'' giving the quaker a clap on the knee, 
he concluded, " this Ay saint, who, I will warrant, 
nnderstanda what is what as well as you or I, widow, 
shall give the bride as father." The quaker, who hap. 
pened to be a man of smartness, answered, '' Friend* 
I take it In good part that thou hast given me tlie au- 
thority of a father over this comely and viitnoas child ; 
and I must assure thee, that if I have the giving her, 
I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, 
savoureth of folly: thou art a person of a light mind; 
thy drum is a type of thee, it sonndeth becime it is 
empty. Verily, it is not firom thy fubicif« but tiqr 
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einptiiMfB tlMt thou hast qtoken this day. IHend, 
frioMl, we have hired this coach in partnenhip -with 
thee, to carry ni to the great dty ; we cannot go any 
otfier way. This wortliy mother mast hear thee U 
thoa wilt needs utter thy follies; we cannot help it, 
friend, I say: if then wilt, we must bear thee; hnt if 
thoa wert a man of imderstandiDg, thon wooldst not 
take advantage of thy ooorageoas countenance to abash 
OS diildren of peace. Thoa art, thou sayest, a soldier ; 
give qoanir to as, who cannot resist thee. Why didst 
thon fleer at oar Mend, who feigned himself asleep, 
and said nothing; bat how dost tlioa know what he 
contaiiiethf If thon speakest Improper things in the 
*iearing of tids virtaoas yoang virgin, consider ^t is an 
ontrage against a distressed pers<mthat cannot get from 
thee: to speak indiscreetly what we are oUiged to 
Iiear, by being hasped op with thee in diis public ve- 
hicle, is in some degree assaulting on the high road.** 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain, widi an on. 
hapi^ and uHCommcm impodence, which can be con* 
vi^ed and support itself at the same time, cries, 
'* Faith, flriend, I tliank the^ ; i. riioald have been a 
little imperthMBt if tboo hadst not reprimanded me. 
Gome, thoa art, I see, a smoky old fellow, and I will 
be very orderly the ensuing part of my jonmey. I 
was gdug to give myself idrs, bat, ladies, I beg par- 
don." 

The captain was so little oat of homoar, and oar 
company was so ha from being soared by this little 
raffle, that Ephraim and he took a particohir delicti 
in being agreeable to each other, for the ftotnre; and 
assumed their different provinces in tiie conduct of the 
ompany. Our reckonings, apartments, and accom- 
modation, fell under Ephraim ; and the o^ptain looked 
to all disputes on the road, as the good behaviour of 
oar coachman, and the right we had of taking place 
as going to London of all vehides coming firom 
thence. The oecarreuces we met with were ordinary, 
and very Uttle happened which cookl entertain by the 
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relatioii of tiieon ; bat when I considered the compmy j 
we were in, I took it for DO smdl good fortune that tiie 1 
whole journey was not spent in impertinences, which- i 
to the one part of as might be an entertainuKot, 
to the other a suffering. What therefore Ephraim said 
when we were almost arrived at London, liad to me 
an air not only of good understanding bat good bree<l- 
ing. Upon the yoang lady'ft expressing her satiate* ' 
tion in the joumeyi and declarhag how delig^ful it 
liad b«%u to her, Ephraim delivered himself as fol- ^ 
lows : " There is no ordinary part of human life \ 
which expresseth so much a good mind, and a right 
inward man, as his behaviour upon meeting with 
strangers, especially such as may seem the most on* 
suitable companions ^o him: sach a man, when be 
falleth in the way with persons of simplicity and in* 
nocence, however knowing he may be in the ways of 
men, will not vaunt himself thereof; but will the ra> 
ther hide his superiority to them, that he may not be 
painful unto them. My good firiend,'* continued he, 
turning to the officer, ** thee and I are to part by and 
by, and pcrad venture we may never meet .again: but 
be advised by a plain man ; mofles and apparel are 
but trifles to the real man, therefore do not think snch 
a man as thyself terrible for thy garb, nor such a one 
as roe contemptible for mine. When two such as thee 
and I meet, with affections as we ought to have 
towards each other, thou shonldst rejoice to see my 
peaceful demeanour, and I should be glad to see thy 
strength and ability to protect me in it." T. 
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Detrahere aliquid aiteri, et hominem homims 
incommodo suum augere corftmodum^ magis 
est contra naturam, quam morSf ^tuan pctu- 
pertas, queun cMor, quean msSbera qtuc po8$unt 
out corpari acddere, atet feina extemis. 

TULL. 

To detract- from other men, and turn their disad- 
vantages to our own profit, is more contrary to 
nature than death, poverty, or grief, or any thing 
which can affect our bodies or external circum- 
stances. 

T AM pei^aaded there iire few men, of generons prin- 
e&ples, who would seek after great places, were it 
not rather to have an opportunity in their hands of 
obliging their particular friends, or Uioae whom they 
loolc upon as men of worth, than to procure wealtfi 
and honour for themselves. To an honest mind the 
best perquisites of a place are the advantages it gives a 
man of doing good. 

Those who are under the greatt officerft of state, and 
vrt the instruments by which tliey act,' have more fire, 
qaent opp<nrtunities for the exercise of compassion and 
benevolence than their superiors themselves. These 
Bien Icnow every little case that is to come before the 
great man, and if they are possessed with honest 
minds, will consider poverty as a recommendation in 
the person who applies himself to them, and malcc the 
jostice of his cause the most powerful solicitor in his 
l)eluiif. A man of this temper, when he is in a post 
of business, l)ecomes a blesring to the public : he pa> 
tronises the orphan and the widow, assists the fdend- 
less, and guides the ignorant: he 'does not reject the 
person's pretensions, who does not Icnow how to ex- 
plain them, or rcfbse doing a good office for a man 
because lie caimot pay the ffee of it. In short, 'Uiougli 
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be regnUtes himaelf in all proceedings by justice and 
equity, he finds a thousand occasions for all the good- 
natured ofBces of generosity and compassion. 

A man is nnftt for such a place of tmst, who is of a 
sonr nntractable nature, or has any other passion that 
milces him uneasy to those who approach hinu 
Kong^ess of temper is apt to discountenance the ti- 
morous or modest. The prood man discourages those 
from approaching him, who are of a mean condition, 
and who most want Us assistance. Tne impatient 
man will not ^ve himself thne to be informed of the 
matter tliat lies before him. An officer with one or 
more of these nnbecoming qualities, is sometinoes 
looked upon as a proper person to keep oflf imperti- 
nence and solicitation from his superior; bat this is 
% kind of merit that can never atone for the injnstice 
which may very often arise from it 

There are two other vidons qnalities which render a 
man very unfit for such a place of trast. The first of 
these is a dilat(M7 temper, which commits innrnneraU* 
cruelties without deagn. Tb^ maxim which several 
have laid down for a man's conduct m ordinary life, 
should be inviolable with a man Iki office, never to 
think of doing that to-morrow which may be done to* 
day. A man who defers doing what ought to be done, 
is guilty of ii^nstioe so long as he defers it. The dis- 
patch of a good office is very often as beneficial to the 
solicitor as the good office itself. In short, If a man 
fompared the inconveniencies which another saAas 
by his delays, with the trifling motives and advantages 
which he himself may reap by such a delay, he would 
■ever be guilty of ^ fiuilt which very often does an 
irreparable prejudice to the person who depends upon 
him, and which might be reinedied with little trouble 
to himself. 

But in the last place, there is no man so improper to 

be employed in business, as he who is in any degree 

capable of ^corruption; and snch an one is the man, 

' who npon any pretence whatsoever, receives more 
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tban what is the stated and nnqnestioned fee of hii 
oflBce. GratificatioDS, tokens of tbankfaloeu, dispatch 
money, and the like specious terras, are the pretences 
under which comiption v^ry freqoently shelters itself. 
An honest man will however look on all these methods 
as nnjastiflable, and will enjoy himself better in a mo- 
derate fortaue that is gained with honour and repnta^ 
tion, than in an overgrown estate that is cankered with 
the acquisitions of rapine and exaction. Were all onr 
offices discharged with such an inflexible integrit|;, we 
shoald not see men in all ages, who grow ap to exor- 
bitftut wealth with the abilities which are to be met 
with in an ordinary mechanic. I cannot bnt think ^ 
that such a corruption proceeds chiefly from men's 
employing the first that offer themselves, or those who 
have the character of shrewd worldly men, instead of 
searching oat such as have had a liberal education, and 
have been trained up in the studies of knowledge and 
virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning who take 
to business, discharge it generally with greater honesty 
than men of the world. The chief reason for it I take 
to be as follows : A roan that has spent his youth in 
reading, has been used to find virtue extolled, and vice 
stigmatised. A man that has passed his time in the 
world, has oflen seen vice triumphant, and virtue dis> 
countenanced. Extortion, rapine, and injustice, which 
are branded with infamy in books, often give a man a 
figure in the world ; while several qualities which are 
celebrated in authors, as generosity, ingenuity, and 
good>nature, impoverish and ruin him. This cannot 
but have a proportionable effect on men, whose tenk- 
pcrs and principles are equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advantage in employing 
men of learning and parts in business, that their pros, 
perity would set more gracefully on them, and that we 
should not see mkny wortiiless persons shot up into the 
greatest ^res of life. C. 
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FIDELIA ; 

OR, 
THE DUTIFUL DAUGHTER. 

«-— Tibi scriptus, matrona, libeUus, 

MART. 

4 book the chastest matron may peruse. 

CHE who shall lead the small iUustrioiiff naraber of 
my female heroines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 
Before I enter upon the particalar parts of her cha. 
racter, it is necessary to preface, that she is tlie only 
child of a decrepit father, ivhose life is boand ap In 
ber*s. This gentleman has nsed Fidelia from her 
cradle with all the tenderness imaginable, and has 
viewed her growing perfections with the partiality of 
a "parent, that soon thought her accomplished above 
the children of all other men, but never thought she 
was come to the utmost improvement of which she 
herself was capable. This fondness has had very hap- 
py effects upon bis own happiness, for she reads, she 
dances, she sings, uses her spinet and lute to the ut- 
most perfection: and the lady's use of all these excel- 
lencies is, to divert the old man in his easy chair, 
when he is out of the pangs of a chronical distemper. 
Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year of her age ; but 
the application of many lovers, her vigorous time of 
life, her quick sense of all that is truly gallant and ele- 
gant in th^ enjoyment of a plentifnl fortune, are not 
able to draw her ft-om the side of her good old father. 
Certain it is, that there is no kind of affection so pare 
and angelic as that of fi father to a daughter. He b». 
holds her both with and without regard to her sex. 
In love to our wives there is desire, to our sons Iher^ 
is ambition ; but in that to our daughters, there is 
tk>mething which there are no words to expre^^ Htf 
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life is designed wholly domestic, and she is so ready 
a friend and companion, that every thing that passes 
about a man, is accompanied with the idea of her pre* 
sence. Her sex also is natnrally so mnch exposed to 
hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, that there is, 
perhaps, a new cause of fondness arising from that 
consideration also. None but fathers can have a true 
sense of these sort of pleasures and sensations; but 
my familiarity with the father of Fidelia, makes me 
let drop the words which I have heard him speak, and 
obscFve upon his tenderness towards her. 

Fidelia on her part, as I was going to say, as ac- 
complished as she is, with all her beauty, wit, air, 
and mien, employs her whole time in care and at- 
tendance upon her father. How have I been chacmed 
to see one of the unost beaateous women the age has 
produced on her Knees helping on an old man's slip* 
per ! Her filial regard for him is what ^be makes her 
diversion, her business, and her glory. When she was 
asked by a friend of her deceased mother to admit of 
the courtship of her son, she answered. That she had a 
great respect and gratitude to her for the overtore in 
behalf of one so near to her, bat that during her Ci- 
ther's life, she should admit into her heart no value 
'for any thing that should interfere with her endeavour 
to make his remains of life as happy and easy as could 
be expected in bis circamstances. The lady admo- 
nished her of the prime of life with a smile ; which 
Fidelia answered with a frankness that always attends 
unfeigned viitue. '* It is true, madam, there is to be 
sure very great satisfaction to be expected in the com- 
merce of a man of honour, whom one tenderly loves; 
but I find so much satisfaction in the reflection, how 
mnch I mitigate a good man's pains, whose welfare 
depends upon my assiduity aboat him, that I.witlingly 
exclade the loose gratifications of passion for the solid 
reflections of duty. I know not whether any man's 
wife would be allowed, and (what I still more tetr) 
I know not whether I, a wife, should \^^Si\S&'«^v&^)i«^ 
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M oflfcloai as I am at preieBt aboat my parent.*' The 
hKppy fttther has her deeiaratkm that ibe will not 
marry daring his life, and the pleasore of seeing thai 
resolatioo not nneasy to her. Were one to paint filial 
affeetien in its atmoat beauty* he oonld not liave a 
more lively idea of it tium in bdiolding Ildelia senr^ 
ing her fkdier at his hours of rblog, meals, and reat. 

When the general erowd of female yoath are cod- 
inlting their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, <Mr 
plays; for a young lady, who eonld be regarded 
among the foremost in those places, either for her per. 
son, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet contemn 
all these entertainments, to sweeten the heavy boors 
of a decrepit parent, is a resignation traly heroic. EU 
deli^ perfonns the dnty of a narse with all the beamy 
of a bride ; nor does she neglect h^ person, becanae 
of her attendance on him, when he is too ill to receive 
company, to whom she may'make an appearance. 

Fiddia, who pves him up her youth, does not think 
it any great sacrifice to add to it the spoiling of her 
dress. Her care and exactness in her habit, convince 
her fiither of the alacrity of her mind ; and she has of 
all women the best foundation for affecting the praise 
of a seeming negligence. What adds to the entertain, 
ment of the good old man is, that Fiddia, where merit 
and fortune cannot be overlooked by epistolary lovera^ 
reads over fiie accounts of her conquests, plays on her 
spinet the gayest airs, (and while she is doing so yon 
would think her formed only for gallantry) to intimate 
to him the pleasures she despises for his sake. 

Hiose who think themselves the patterns of good 
breeding and gallantry, would be astonished to hcar^ 
that in those intervals when the old gentleman is at 
ease, and can bear company, there are at his house, in 
the most regular order, assemblies of people of the 
highest merit; where there is conversation without 
mention of the faolts of the absent, benevolence b» 
tween men and women without piusion, and the higb> 
est subjects of morality treated of as a natonl and ac* 
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txdiMtil discourse ; all which is uwiDg to the genins of 
Fidelia, who at once roalces her father's way to another 
world easy, and Iierself capable of being an honour to 
his name in tliis, T, 
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Nos duo turba sUmu$ 

OVID. Met, i. 335. 

" We two are a multitude.** ^ 

/^NE would think that Hie larger the company is in 
which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
thoughts and subjects would be started in discourse ; 
but instead of this, we find that conversation is never 
io much straitened and confined as in numerous assem- 
blies. When a multitude meet togetlier on any subject 
of discourse, their debates are taken up chiefly with 
forms and general positions ; nay, if we come into a 
more contracted assembly of men and women, the 
talk generally runs upon the weather, fashions, news, 
ftud the like public topics. In proportion as conversa- 
tion gets into clubs and knots of friends, it descends 
into particulars, and grows more free and commnnica* 
tive : but the most open, instructive, and unreserved 
discourse, is that which passes between two persona 
who are fkmiliar and intimate friends. On these oc- 
casions, a man gives a loose to every passion and 
every thought that is uppermost, discovers his most 
retired opinions of persons and things, tries the beauty 
and strength of his sentiments, and exposes liis whol* 
sonl to the examination of his friend. 

TuUy was the first who ol>served, that fHendship 
improves happiness and abates misery, by the doubling 
of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a thou^t in 
which he hath been followed by all the essayers npou 



celebrated Grecian philosopher : I mean the little apo> 
cr}'p&al treatise, entitled, ** The Wisdom of the Sou of 
Sirach." How finely has he described the "art of 
making friends/' by aa obliging and affable behavionr I 
And laid down that precept, which a late excellent 
author has delivered as his own, " That we shoold 
have many wctl-wlshers, but few fHends.*— " Sweet 
langnage wiH moltiply ft-iends; and a fair-speaking 
tongue will increase kind greetings. Be in peace with 
many, nevertheless have bat one conuscUor of a thoa- 
iand*.** With what pmdence does he caution ns in 
the choice of our friends! And with what strokes of 
nature (I could almost say of hamoor) has he describe 
ed the behaviour of a treacherous and self-interested 
ftlend ! '* If thou wonldst get a friend, prove him first, 
and be not hasty to credit him : for some man is a 
friend for his own occasion, and will not abide in the 
day of thy trouble. And there is a friend, who, being 
turned to enmity and strife, will discover thy re^ 
proach." Again : " Some fkiend is a companion at the 
table, and will not continue in the day of thy aflUc* 
tion : but in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, and 
ynl\ be bold over thy servant*. If thou be brought 
low he will be against thee, and hide himself fk-om thy 
facet.** W hat can be more strong an4 pointed than 
the following verse f *' Separate thyself from thinr 

• Ecclus. viL 5, 6. t Ibid. vi. 7, & leq. 
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enendes, and take heed of thy friends.** In the next 
words be particnlarises one w those fniits of ft-rend. 
(hip whidi are de^bed at length by the two famoot 
■nUuMTs above>mentioiKd, and falls into a general ealo> 
glam of friendrtiip, which is very Jott as well as very 
Mblime. ** A faithful firioad ia a strong defoioe; and 
he that hath found soch an one, hath foand a treasure. 
Nothing doth coantervail a faithftil fk-iend, and his ex> 
cdlency Is invaloabie. A faithAil Mend is the medi- 
cine of life ; and they that fear the Lord shall find him. 
Whoao feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
arif^t; for u he is, so shall his ntighbonr (that is, his 
ftlend) be also*." I do not remember to have met 
with any saying that has |Heased me more than that of 
a Mend's being the medicine of life, to express the 
efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and angoish 
which natnrally cleave to onr existence in this world ; 
and am wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last 
sentence, that a virtuous man shall as a blessing meet 
with a friend who- is as virtuous as himself. There is 
anodier saying in the same mthor, wliich would have 
been very much admired in anheathm writer: ** For- 
sake not an old friend, for the new is not comparable 
to htm : a new friend is as new wine; when it is old 
thou Shalt drink it with pteasuret." With what 
strength of alhiaion, and foree of thought, tiu he de- 
scribed tlie breaches and violations of friendship * 
•* Whoao casteth a stone at the birds, firayeih th«m 
away; and he that npbraideth his friend, breaketh 
friendship. Though thou drawest a sword at a friend, 
yet despair not, for there may be a retiurning to fa- 
vour. If thou hast opened thy mouth i^inst thy 
friend, fear not, for there may be a reconciliation ; 
except for upbraiding, or pride, or disclosing of se- 
eisels, or a treacherous wound; for, for these thinga 

• Ecclus. vi. 15—18. t Ibid. ix. 10. 

L2 
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every flriend will dqpart*." We may observe io this 
and'Kveral other precepts in this aothor, those little 
fiiiniliar instaooes and illoitrations wliich are so much 
admired in the moral writings of Horace and Epicte- 
tas. There are very beaotiflil instances of this natofe 
in the following passages, which are likewise writtea 
upon the same Abject: ** Whoso discovereth secrets, 
loseth his credit, and shall never find a firiend to -his 
mind. Love thy fHend, and be fiiithftal onto htm ; 
bnt If thou bewri^est his secrets, follow no more after 
him; for as a man hath destroyed his enemy/ so hast 
thoQ lost the love of tliy fticnd ; as one tha(^ lettetli a 
bird go oat of his hand, so hast thon'let thy fHend go» 
and Shalt not get him again: follow -after liim no 
more, for he is too far off; Jie is as a roe escaped oat 
of tlie snare. As for a wound it may be l)oaud np, 
and after reviling there may Ix a reconciliatioB: bat 
he that betray eth secrets, is without hopet." 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, 
this wise man has. very justly singled oat eonrtauey 
and faithftilness as the principal ; to these, others have 
added virme, knowledge, discretion, equality in age 
and fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, morttm comitas, 
a pleasantness of temper. If I were to give my opi* 
nion Dp<Mi such an exhausted subject, I should join to 
these other qualifications a certain equability or even- 
ness of behaviour. A man often omtracts a (Hendship 
with one whom periiaps he does not find out till after 
a year^ conversation ; when on a sodden some latent 
llKhumour breaks out upon him, which he never disco- 
vered or suspect^ at -his first enterii^ into an intimacy 
vdth him. Tliere are several persons who in some 
certain periods of tlieir lives are inexpressibly agre» 
able, and in others as odious and detestable. Martial 
has given us a very pretty lecture of one of this sp6> 
cies, in the following epigram. 

^ Ecdos. ix. Sa, 21, it, t Ibid. xxvU. 16, ft aeq. 
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DifficiUst faciUSt Jucundut, acerims es idem, 
Nee tecum possum vivere, nee sine te, 

EPIO. zlvii. 12. 

** In «H thy bnmonre, whether grave or melloWj 
Tboo'rt sacb a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ;' 
Hast so mnch wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee.*' 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled In a 
ftiendship with one, who by these dianges an^ vicissi- 
tudes of humour, is sometimes amiable, and some- 
times odious; 'and as most men are at some times in 
an admirable frame and disposition of mind, it should 
be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to keep our* 
selves well when we are so, and never to go out of 
that which is the agreeable part- of our character. 

Fk-iendship is a strong and habitual inclination In 
two persons to promote the good and happiness of one 
another. Though the pleasures and advantages of 
A-iendship have been largely celebrated by the best 
moral writers, and are considered by all as great in- 
gredients of human happiness, we very rarely meet 
with the practice of this virtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue of 
^those virtues and good qualities lie expects to find in 
tiie person of a friend, but very few of us are carefyl 
to cnltiviUe them in ourselves. 

Love and esteem are the first prlncifrfes of fliend. 
ship, wliich always is imperfect where either of these 
two is wanting. 

As on the one lumd, we are soon ashimed of loving 
a man whom we cannot esteem; so, on the other, 
Ihongh we are truly fensible of a man's abilities, we 
can never raise ourselves (o the warmth of friendship, 
without au affectionate good-will toward* his person. 

Friendship immediately banishes envy under all its 
disguises. A man who can oace doubt whetlier be 
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•bonld rejoice in his friend's being luippier tinir him- 
aelf, may depend apon it tliat he is an utter stranger 
to this virtne. 

Tliere is sometiiiii|; in ftiendahip so very great and 
noble, that in those fictitioos st(Hles which are invented 
to the honoor of any partlcalar person, the anthors 
have thongbt it as necessary to make tlieir hero a 
friend as a lover. Adiilles lias his FMrocios, and 
^neas his Acliates. In the first of these instances yn 
may observe, for tlie repntation of the sofeject I am 
treating of, that Greece was almost roined by tlie he> 
ro's love, hot was preserved by his firicndship. 

The character (tf Achates sngi^eiits to na an obaervip 
tion we may often make on the intimacies of great 
men, who fkreqoently choose tlieir companions rather 
tor the qaalities of the lieart than those of the head, 
and prefer fidelity in an easy in<^femive complying 
temper to those endowments which make a ranch 
greater fignre among mankind. I do not remember 
that Achates, who is represented as the first favourite, 
either gives his advice, or strikes a blow, throo^ the 
whole Aneid. 

A flriendship which makes the least ncrfse, is veiy 
oilen most nseAil ; for which reason I shoald prefer a 
pmdent friend to a lealoas one. 

Attiens, one of the best men of ancient Rome, was 
a very remarkable Instance of what I am here speak- 
ii^. Thia extraordinary person, amidst the civil wara 
of his coimtry, when he saw tlie designs of all parties 
eqnally tended to the subversion of liberty, by con> 
stantly preserving the esteem and affection of both the 
competitors, fonnd means to serve his friends on either 
side: and while he sent money to yonng Marios, 
whose father was declared an enemy of the common, 
wealth, he was bimsdf one of Sylla's chief Avoorites, 
and always near that general. 

During the war between CaMar and Pompey, he 
still maiirtained the same conduct* After the death of 
CsBsar he sent money to Bmtns in his trooUcs, and 
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did a thoiuaiid good offices to Anthony's wife and 
ftiends wlien that party seemed rained. Lastly, eren 
in tiiat bloody war between Anthony and Aagastns, 
Attleas still kept his place in both their friendships; 
insomnch, diat the first, says Cornelias Nepoa, wben> 
ever he wu absent firom Rome in any part of the em- 
pire, writ ponctnally to him what he was doing, what 
he read, and whither he intended to go ; and the latter 
gave him constantly an exact account of all his aibirs* 

A likeness of inclinations in every particnlar b so far 
from being reqoisite to form a lienevolenGe in two 
minds towards each other, as it is generally imaginedt 
that I |)dieve we dull find some of tlie firmest ^ftiend* 
ships to Iwve been contracted between persons of dif- 
ferent hnmodrs; the mind 1>eiBg often pleased with 
those perfections which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own accomplishments. Be* 
sides tliat a man in some measore sappUeshis own 
defects, and fancies himself at second hand possessed 
of those good qualities and endowments, which are in 
the possession of him, who, in the eye of the world, 
is looked on as his other self. 

The most difficnlt province in friendship is the let- 
ting a man see bis faults and errors, which should, if 
possible, be so contrived, that he may perceive our 
advice iiT given him, not so much to please ourselves, 
as for his own advantage. The reproaches therefore 
of a friend should always he strictly just, and not too 
Hreqnent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person reprov- 
ed, may otherwise cliange into a despair of doing it, 
while he finds himself censured for faults he is not con- 
scions of. A mind that is softened and hnmanixed by 
frienddiip, cannot bear fluent reproaches ; either it 
must quite sink under the oppression, or abate consi^ 
derably of the value and esteem it had for liim wlio 
bestows them. 

The proper bushiess of friendship is to inspire life 
and courage; and a soul thus sopported, outdoes itself ; 
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whereas, if it be aiiexpectedly deprived of theie mc- 
coan^ droops and lan^ishes. 

We are in some measure more inexcusable if we 
violate Oar duties to a friend, than to a relation ; since 
the former arise from a volantary choice, the latter 
f^om a necesdty to which we could not give our own 
consent. 

As it has been said on one side, that a man ought 
not to break with a foulty friend, that he may not ex* 
pose the weakness of his choice ; it will doubtless hold 
much stronger with respect to a worthy^ one, that he 
may never be upbraided for having lost so valuable a 
treasure which was once in his possesiipn. 
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Qualis equos Threissafatigat 

HerpaUce—— 

VIRG. 

With such array Herpalice bestrode 
Her Thracian courser. 

D^YDEN. 

TT would be a nobler improvement, or rather a reco- 
very of what we call good breeding, if nothing were 
to pass amongst us for agreeal>ie which was the least 
transgression against that rule of life called Decorum, 
or a regard to decency. This would command the 
respect of mankind, becaose.it carries in it deference 
to their good opinion ; as humility lodged in a worthy 
mind u always attended with a certain homage, which 
no haughty soul, with all the ait ifnagioable, will ever 
be able to purchase. 'l\iUy says, '* Virtue and decency 
are so nearly related, that it is difiicult to separate 
them from each other, but in our imagination : as the 
beauty of the body always accompanies the health of 
Jf, to cetUialy u decency concomiuut to virtue; aa. 
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1>eMty of body, with an agreeaUe\ carriage, pleaaea 
the eye, and that pleasare coniisU in that we obaerve,^ 
all the parts with a certain elegance are proportioned 
to each other, bo does decency of befaavioar, which 
appears in oor Kvm, obtain the approbation of alt. 
Ibis flows fr<nn the reverence we bear towards wery 
good man, and to the world in general ; for to be«eg- 
Jigent of what any one thinks of yon, not only shows 
yon arrogant bat abandoned.** In all tiiese considera- 
tions we are to distinguish howi>iie virtue differs frona 
another. As it is the part of jnstice never to do vio* 
lenoe, it is 9t modesty never $o commit offence. In 
this lut particular lies tlie whole force of what is called 
Decency ; to this purpose tliat excellent moralist 
a1)Ove-mentioned tatks of Decency ; bnt this quality is 
more easily comprehended by an ordinary capacity, 
than expressed with all his elequ^nce. This decency 
of behaviour is generally transgressed among all or* 
ders of men; nay, the very women, though them- 
selves created 4t as it were for ornament, are often 
very much roistalcen in this ornamental part of Ufe. 
It would, methinks, l>e a short rule for behaviour, if 
every young lady in her dress, words, and actions, 
were only to recommend herself as a sister, daughter, 
or wife, and make herself the more esteemed in one 
of thoae characters. The care of themselves, with re- 
gard to the fhmilies in which women are born, is the 
best motive for their being courted to come into tlie 
alliance of other houses. Notliing can promote this 
end more than a strict preservation of Decency. I 
should be glad if a certain equestrian order of ladies, 
some of whom one meets in an evening at every outlet 
of the town, would take tliis subject into tlieir serious 
consideration. 

Going lately to take the air In one of the most bean- 
titel evenings this.sesson has produced ; as I was ad- 
miring the serenity of the sky, the lively colours of 
the fields, and the variety of the landscape every way 
around me, my eyes were suddenly called off firon 
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theie JnaDlmate objects by a little party of fconeinak t 
•aw possiog the road. The greater part of tlMm 
eieaped my particular observation, by reason that my 
whole attention was fixed on a very ftir yoath who 
rode in the midst of them, and aeenied to have been 
dressed by some description in a nonianoe. Hia fea- 
tares, complexion, and habit, had a remarkable tSe- 
minacy, and a certain langoishing vanity appeared iir 
his air. His hair, wdl corled and powdered, hang to 
a eonsiderabie length on his dtoaMers, and was wan- 
tonly tied, as if by the hands of his mistreas, in a scar- 
let riband, which played like a stre am er behind him ; 
be had a coat and wustcoat of bine camlet, trinomed 
and embroidered with silver; a cravat of the finest 
lace ; and wore in a smart cock, a little beaver hat 
edged with rilver, and made more sprightly l^ a fea^ 
tiler. His irorse too, which was a pacer, was adorned 
after the same airy manner, and seemed to share in 
tiie vanity of the rider. As I was pitying the humry 
of tliis yoong person, who Appeared to me to have 
been educated only as an object of sig^, I perceived 
on my nearer approach, and as I turned my eyes 
downward, a part of the equipa^ I had not observed 
before, which was a petticoat of the same with tiie 
coat and waistcoat. After this dtocovery, I looked 
again on the fhce of the fair Amaaon who had tibns d&> 
ceived me, and thought tiioee features which had b^ 
fore offended me by their softness, were now strengtli- 
ened into as Improper a boldness; and thon^ her 
eyes, nose, and-raooth, seemed to be formed with per- 
fect qrmmetry, I am not certain whedier she, 'who in 
appearance was a. very handsome yoath, may not be 
iA reriity a very indiffer«it woman. 

There is an objection which naturally presents itsdf 
against these occarional perplexities and mixtures of 
dress^ which is, that they seem to break in upon that 
pro^iety and distinction of appearance in which the 
beauty of different characters is preserved ; and if they 
should be more frequent than they are at present. 
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would look like tarning oar pnblic tssemblies into 
a general masquerade. The model of this Amazonian 
honting-habit for ladies was, aa I take it, Arst imported 
from France, and well enough expresses the gaiety of a' 
people who are taught to do any thing, so itjte with an 
assurance; bat I cannot help tbiukin^i«tt tits awk* 
wardly yet on onr English modesty .p^e petticoat is 
a kind of encombrance apOn it, and if the Amazons 
should think fit to go on in this plunder of our sex's 
ornaments, they ought to add to th«r spoils, and com* 
plete their triumph over us, by wearing the breeches. 
If it be natural to contract insensibly (he manners 
of those we imitate, the 4adies who are pleased witb- 
assuming our dresses will do us more honour than we 
deserve, but they will do it at their own expense. 
Why should the lovely Camilla deceive us in more 
shapes than her own, and affect to be represented in 
her picture with a gun and a spaniel ; while her elder 
l)rother, the heir of a worthy family, is drawn in 
silks like his sister? The dress and air of a man are 
not well to be divided ; and those who would not be 
content with the latter, ought never to think of assum- 
ing the former. There is so large a portion of natural 
agreeableness among the fair sex of our island, that 
they seem betrayed into theie romantic habits vrithout 
haidng the same occasion for them with their inventors : 
-all that needs to be desired of them is, that they would 
be themselves, that is, what Mature designed them. 
And to see their mistake whe^ they depart flrom this, 
let them look upon a man who aflfiects the softness and 
effeminacy of a woman, to learn how their sex must 
appear to us, when approaching to the resemblance of 
a num. T. 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

A VISION. 

No* populo damus^— SEN. 

As Che world leads, we follow. 

VfETHOVGHT I wu jast awoke oat of a sleep, 
^^ that I coald nerer remember the bcgimuDg of; 
the place where I found myself to be, was a wide and 
spadons plain, fall of people that wandered np and 
down through several beaten paths» whereof some 
few were stra^;ht, and in direct lines, bat most of tliem 
windimt and turning like a labyrinth ; bat yet it ap. 
peared to me afterwards, that these- last all met in one 
issae, so that many that seemed to steer quite contoary 
courses, did at length meet and face one anotbery to 
the no small amazement of many of them. 

In the midst of the plain there was a great fountain: 
they called it the Spring of Self-Love; out of it issued 
two rivulets to the eastward and westward ; the name 
of the first was ETeavenly-Wisdomi its water was woiw 
derftiUy clear, but of a yet more wonderful effect; the 
others name was Wwldly-Wisdom, its water was 
thick, and yet far from being dimnant or stagnating, 
for it was in a continual violent agitation; which kept 
the travellers, whom I shall moition by and by, from 
being sensible of thefonlncss and thickness of the water* 
which had this effect, that it intoxicated those. wlio 
drank it, and made them mistake every object that 
lay before them : both rivulets were parted near their 
springs into so many others, as there were straight 
and crooked paths, which they attended all along to 
their respective issaes. 

I observed from the several paths many now and 
then diverting, to refredi and otherwise qoalify them- 
selves for their jouroeyi to the respective rivuleU that 
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nn near them; tbey contracted a very observable 
courage and steadiness in what they were about, by 
drinking these waters. At the end of the perspective 
of every straight path, all which did end In one issue 
and point, appeared a high pillar, all of diamond, casting 
rays u bri^t as those of the snuhato the paths; which 
rays liad also certain sympathising and alluring virtues 
in them, so that whosoever had made some consider- 
able progress in his journey onwards towards the piU 
lar, by the repeated impression of these rays upon him, 
was wrought into an habitual inclination and conver- 
sion of his sight towards it, so that it grew at last in a 
manner natural to him to look and gate i^>ou if, 
hereby he was kept steady in the straight patlis, 
which alone led to that radiant body, (he beholding of 
which was now a grown gratification to his iwture. 

At the issue of the crooked paths there was a great 
black tower, out of the centre of which streamed a 
long succession of flames, which did rise even above 
the clouds; it gave a very great light .to the whole 
plain, wliich did sometimes outsliine the light, and 
oppressed the beams of the adamantine pillar ; though 
by the observation I made afterwanis, it appeared 
that it was not for any diminution of light, but that 
this lay in the travellers, who would sometimes step 
out of the straight paths, where they lost the full pros- 
pect of the radiant pillar, and saw it but sideways : 
but the great lig^t Arom the black tower, which was 
somewhat particularly scorching to them, would gene- 
rally light and hasten them to their proper climate 
again. 

Round about the black tower, there were, me> 
thought, many thousands of huge misshapen ugly mon- 
sters : these had great nets, whiflh4hey were perpetually 
plying and casting towards the crooked paths, and they 
would now and then catch up those that were nearest 
to them : these tbey took up straight, and whirled 
over tlie walls into the flaming tower, and tbey were 
110 more seen nor beard of. 
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They wonld someUmes cait their nets towards tfie 
rii^ht paths to catch the stragglers, /Whose eyes, for 
want of freqaent drinking at the brook that ran by 
tliem, grew dim, whereby they lost their way; these 
wonld sometimes very narrowly miss being catched 
away, hot I conld not hear whether any of those had 
ever been so nnfortnnate, that lud been before very 
hearty in the straight paths. 

I considered all these strange sights with great atten- 
tion, till at last I was interrnpted l>y a closter of the 
travellers in the crooked paths, who came np to nae, 
bid me go along with them, and presently fell to sing- 
ing and dancing ; they took me by the band, and so 
carried me away along with tiiem. After I had lot 
lowed them a considerable while, I 'porceived I had 
lost the black tower of light, at which I greatly won- 
dered ; but as I looked and gazed ronnd aboot me, 
and saw nottiing, I begun to fancy my first vision had 
been bat a dream, and there was no such thio^ in 
reality : but then I considered, that if I could fancy 
to see what was not, I might as well have an iilusiou 
wrought on me at present, and not see wiiat was really 
before me. I was very much confirmed in this thought 
by the effect I thenjost observed the water of Worldly. 
Wisdom had upon me ; for as I liad drank a little of 
it again, I felt a very sensible effect in my head; me- 
thought it distracted and disordered all tliere: this 
made me stop of a sudden, suspecting some charm or 
enchantment. As I was casting aiiout within myself 
what I should do, and whom to apply to in ttiis case, 
I spied at some distance off me a man beckoning, and 
making signs to me to come over to liim. I cried to 
him, I did not know the way. He then called to me 
audibly, to step at least out of the path I was in, for 
if I staid there any longer, I was in danger to be 
catched in a great net that was just hanging over me, 
and ready to catch me up ; tliat he wondered I was so 
blind, or so distracted, as not to see so imminent- and 
visible a danger, assuring ine, that as soon as I was 
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«at of (hat way, be would come to me to lead me into 
a more secure path. This be did, and be brougbt me 
his palm tall of the water of HeaveDly-Wisdom, which 
was of very great ose to me, for my eyes were straight 
cleared, and I saw the great black tower jost before 
me; bat the great net which I spied so near me, cast 
me in sach a terror, that I ran back as far as I coold 
in one breath, whfaoot looking behind me : then my 
boiefactor thus bespoke me : ''Yon have made the 
wonderfnllest escape in the world, the water yon nsed 
to drink is of a bewitching nature, yoa would else have 
been mii;htily shocked at the deformities and mean- 
ness of the place; for beside the set of blind fools in 
whose company yon was, you may now behold many 
others who are only bewitched after another no less 
dangerous manner. Look a little that way, there goes 
a crowd of passengers, they have indeed so good a 
head as not to suffer themselves to be blinded by this 
liewitching water} the black tower is not vanished out 
of their sight, they see it whenever they look up to it ; 
bnt see how they go sideways, and with their eyes 
downwards, as if they were mad, that they may thus 
rush into the net, without lieing beforehand troubled 
at the thought of so miserable a destruction. Their 
wills are so perverse, and their hearts so fond of (he 
pleasures of the place, that rather than forego them 
they will mn all hazards, and venture upon all the mi- 
series and woes before them. 

'* See there that other company, though they should 
drink none of the bewitching water, yet they take a 
course bewitching and deluding ; see how they choose 
the crookedest paths, whereby they have often the 
black tower behind them, and sometimes see the ra- 
diant column sideways, which gives them some weak 
glimpse of it. These fools content themselves with 
that, not knowing whether any other have any mor« 
of its influence and light than themselves : this road is 
called that of Superstition or Human Invention : they ' 
frossly overlook that which the rules and laws of the 
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plMe pKieribe to dwnii and eontrive tome odMr 
■ehene and aeC of directiona and preacriptlona for 
themaelTes, which th^ hope will aenre their tarn." 
He abowed me many other kind of fools, wfaidi pot 
me quite oot of horooar with the place. At laat he 
carried me to the right paths, wliere I foand tme nod 
aolid pleasure, which entertained me all the way* till 
we came in closer sight of the pillar, wliere the satis* 
,ftictioa increased to that measnre that my fticaltica 
were not able to contain it; in the straining of them 
I was violently waked, npt a little grieved at the 
idihiii^ of so pleasing a dream. 



EMILIA; 

OR, 

THE IRRE8I9TIBLB CHARM OF WISDOM 
AND BEAUTY. 



Lachrynueqiu decora, 



Gratior et pulchro veniens e carport vtyfu*. 

VIRG. JBn. 5b 

Becoming sorrows and a virtuous mind. 
More lovely in a beauteous form enshrin'd. 

HTHERE is nothing which gives one so pleasing a 
prospect of human natare, as the contemplation of 
wisdom and beauty: the latter is the peculiar portion 
of that sex which is therefore called fair; bnt the 
happy concurrence of both these ezcellcncieB in the 
aamv person, is a diaracter too celestial to be flre- 
qoeutly met with. Beauty is an over-weening yAU 
•ulficieDt thing, careless of providing itself any mora 
substantial ornaments; nay, so little does it omisnlt its 
own interests, tlut it too often defeats itself by betray* 
ing that innooenoe which reiiden it lovely and dcsiiw 
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•Ue. As therefore rirtoe makes a beaoUftil woman 
appear more beaatifal, so beanty makes a virtaons 
woman really more virtnoas. Whilst I am consider* 
lag these two perfections gloriously united in one per- 
son, I cannot help representing to my mind the image 
of Emilia. 

Who ever bdield the charming Emilia, without 
Heeling in his breast at once tiie glow of lore and the 
tenderness of Tirtnoos friendship ? The nnstndied 
graces of her behavioor, and the pleasing accents of 
her tongoe, insensibly draw yon on to wish for a 
nearer enjoyment of them ; hot even her smiles carry 
in them a silent reproof to the impolses of licentions 
love. Thus, though the attractives of her beauty play 
almost irresistibly upon yon and create desirei yon 
immediately stand corrected, not by the severity but 
the decency of her virtue. That sweetness and good- 
hnmonr which is so visible in her face, naturally dif- 
fhses itself into every word and action : a man most be 
8 savage, who at the sight of Emilia is not more in- 
clined to do her good than gratify himself. Her per- 
son, as it is thus studiously embellished by nature, 
thus adorned with unpremeditated graces, is a fit lodg> 
ing for a mind so fair and lovely ; there dwell ra- 
tional piety, modest hope, and cheerftil resignation. 

Many of the prevailing passions of mankind do uiv> 
deservedly pass under the name of religion ; wliich is 
thus made to express itself in action, according to the^ 
nature of the constitution in which it resides : so that 
were we to make a judgment from appearances, one 
would imagine religion in some is little better than sni- 
lenncss and reserve, in many fear, in others the de- 
■pondings of a melancholy complexion, in others the 
formality of insignificant nnaffecting observances, in 
others severity, in others ostentation. In Emilia it is 
a principle founded in reason and enlivened with 
hope; it does not break forth into irregular fits and 
sallies of devotion, but is an uniform and consistent 
tenor of action; it it strict withoot severity, compas- 
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•ionate withqaC wnkneu; it i»(he perfection of that 
good-hamour which proceeds from th^ iuideritandiiig» 
not the effect of an easy constitution. 

By a generoDs sympathy iu natare, we feel onr. 
•elves disposed to mourn when any of onr fellow- 
creatures are afflicted: but injured innooenoe and 
beaaty in distress, is an object that carries in it some- 
thing inexfM-efsibly moving: it softens the most manly 
heart with tiie tenderest sensations of love and com- 
passion, till at length it confesses iU humanity, and 
flows ont'into tears. 

Were I to relate that part, of Emilia^s life which has 
given her an opportunity of exerting the, heroism of 
Christianity, it would make too sad, too^ tender a 
itory : but when I consider Iter alone in the midst of 
her distresses, looking beyond this gloomy VHle of 
affliction and sorrow into the joys of heaven and im- 
mortality, "and when I see her in conversation thought- 
less and easy u if she were the most happy creature 
in the world, I am transported with admiratton. 
' Sorely never did such a philosophic sonl inhabit such 
a beauteous form! for beauty is often made a ^privi- 
lege against thought and reflection ; it laughs at -wis- 
dom, and will not abide the gravity of its instnictioiis. 

Were I able to represent Emilia's virtnes in their 
proper colours and their due proportions, love or flat- 
tery might perhaps be thouglU to have drawn the pic- 
tare larger than life; bnt as this is but pn imperfect 
draught of so ezcelicnt a diaracter, and as I cannot, 
will not hope to have any interest in her person, all 
that I can say of her is but impartial praise, extorted 
from me by the prevailing brif^tness of her virtues. 
So rare a pattern of female excellence ought not to b« 
concealed, bnt should be set out to the view and imi- 
tation of the world; for how amiable does virtve ap- 
pear thus as it were made visible to us by so feir as 
example! ^ 

Honoria'k dispoution is of a very difierent turn; 
her thoughts are wholly bent upon conquest and arbi- 
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Inry power. Tbatthe has Mine wit and bemity no. 
body deniest and therefore has ihe esteem of alLber 
acqaaintance aa a womaa of aQ i^eeable person and 
conversation ; bat (wlutever her husband may think' 
of it; that b not soffident for Honoris: she wavea 
that title to respect as a mean acqaiaition, and de- 
mands veneration in the right of an idol ; for tltis rea< 
con her nataral desire of life is continually checked 
with an inconsistent fear of wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot ht supposed ignorant of her personal 
charms, though she seems to be so; but she'wiil not 
Imld tier happiness upon so precarious a tenure, 
whilst her roind is adorned with beauties of a more 
exalted and lasting nature. When in the ftill b}ooBi 
of youth and beauty, we saw her aurronnded with a 
crowd of adorers, slie look no pleasure in slaughter 
and destruction, gave no false deluding hopes which 
might increase the torments of her disappointed 
lovers; but having for some time given to the decency 
of a virgin coyness, and examined the merit of their 
several pretensions, she at length gratified her own, 
by resigning heraelf to the ardent passion of Bromius. 
Bromitts was then master of many good qualities and 
a moderate fortune, which was soon after unexpect- 
edly increased to a plentiful estate. Iliis for a good 
.while proved his misfortune, as it Aimished his unesb 
perienced age with the opportunities of evil company 
amd a sensual life. He might have longer wandered 
in the labyrinths of vice and folly, had not Emilia's 
fnmdent conduct won him over to the government of 
his reason. Her ingenuity has been constantly em- 
ptoyed in humanising his passions and refining his 
pleasures. She has showed him by her own example, 
that virtue is /consistent with decent fkeedoms and 
gjood humour, or rather, tttt 4t cannot subsist without 
ahem. Her good muse readily instructed her, that a 
silent example and an easy unrepining Iwhaviour win 
aflways be more persnauve than the severity of lee 
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ttifa uid admonitiooB;- aM thit* there ii m lAodt 
pride interwoven fn tbe makfe of bmittn mtore, ibat 
an obrtluate man nraat only take the hint from an* 
«ther, and then be left to adriie and eorrect bimsetf. 
Thus by an artfnl train of tnam^gement and imaeen 
persoasions, having; at fir«t broaghthim not to dislike, 
and at length to be pleased with that which otherwiae 
he would not have bore to hear of,, she then knew 
how to prett and lecare this advantage, lay approving 
it as his fiiougbt, and seconding tt as his propoaal. 
By this means die has gained an interest in some of 
his leading passions, and made them accessary to hb 
reformation. 

There is^anodier particalar of Emilia's condnet 
which I cannot forbear mentioning: to some periiapn 
it may at firat sight appear hat a trifling inconslder. 
able cimmstance ; but for my part, I think it highly 
"^rordiy of observation, and to be re com mended to 
the condderation of the fair sex. I Inrve often thonght 
tapping gowns and dirty Ifanen, with iril that hnddied 
•economy of dress which passes nndcr tlie general 
tame of a mob, ibe bane of conjugal love, and one of 
Hie readiest meaAs imaghmble to alienate the affisctioa 
of an hnsband, especially a fond one. I have lieard 
, itome ladies, who have been sorprised by company th 
•ttch a didiabille, apologise for it after this manner : 
" Tiraly I am adiamed to he canght in this pidde; 
but my hnsband and I were dttiug all alone by oor> 
stives, and I did not expert to see snch good com- ' 
lumy." This by die way is a fine compliment to (he 
good ittaA, which it is ten to one Imt he returns in 
dof^jed answers and a chnrlidh bdiaviour, widKHU 
toiowing what it Is diat pots him oat of bnmoor. 

Emilia's observation teaches her, that as Httle inad- 
vertencies add neglects cast a blemish upon a great 
character; so tire neglect of apparel, even among-' tb« 
'm6st Intimate fHcnds, does insensibly lessen tlieir reu 
gards to each other, by cresAIng a familiarity too loHr 
and contemptible. Sae understands the tnportttice 
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of -AoK iUiigi wliicb the gOMivli^ afeooaiit triflcit 
•nd coodden crery thing as « matter «f coMeqaanoe, 
ttat hai tfta: leaat toMlancjr tawarda kaeping np or 
abating tbe aflfeetion of her hnsband ; Idm aha cateema 
pi a it ohjact lacmplof her faigeBnily in pleanng, be- 
canaa ha ia to ha pkiaaad for life. 

By the help of ilwie, and « iheoaand other onnaieii 
«rta» which it ia eaaier far her to praetiae than far 
•Iher to cBpnaa, hy the ohaHaacy of her goodi 
mm! Mpnnrehed anbmiiaion, in apite of all her alBie. 
liOH aadillMaBa* Braniaa ia beeone a man of aenae 
•nd a Idad haelwdj and' Emilia » hq^py wife. 

Te gnardian angds to whoie care Heaven has en- 
mnted ita dear 'BmillA» faide her itiU farward in the 
paths of 'virttte, defend her from the inioleiice and 
WBoagi of tUa nwUaaerirint world ; at length when we 
most no more converK with aodi parity cm earths 
lead her gently hence innocent and unreprovaWe to « 
better plaoe, whoe by an eaqr traneitioo fkom what 
abe now is, ihemay drine forth an angel of lig^t. 

T. 



NATURE OF KEUGION. 

• ^pdcqidd digman sapiente bonogue eat. 

HOR. 

- what be6t8 the wise and good. 



T) ELI6ION may be cooiidered onder tw» general 
-*-^ heads. The flnt oomprehenda what we are to 
believe, the other what we are to practise. By thoae 
4bingi which we are to believe* I mean whatever is 
vevealedio us in the Hofy Writings* and which we 
«oi4d not have ohtained the luiowledge of by the 
light of nature; by the things which wn ace to piae- 
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tise, I mean all those duties to which we are (Ureeted 
)iy reason or natoral rel^ion. The first of these I 
shall dUtiiigaish by the name of faith, the Second by 
that of morality. « - 

If we look into the more seribas part of maiddiMi, 
we find many who lay so great a stress apoo ftdli^ 
4hat they neglect morality ; and many who baild so 
mach np<m m(Mrality, that they do -not pay a doe re* 
gard to fidth. The perfect man should be defecthre 
in neither of these particalan« as will be very evident 
to ihosfe who consider the benefits winch arise from 
each of th^m, and whidi I shall make the sabject of 
this day*s paper. 

• Notwithstanding this general divirion of Christian 
doty into morality and Mch. and that they have both 
their peculiar escellendes, the first haa the pre-emi- 
nence in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I 
liave stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal na. 
tnre, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be 
lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the .world, by morality, without faith, than by 
faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Becan!*e morality gives a greater perfec- 
tion to human nature, by quieting the miad,>m9dera(> 
ing the passions, andadvandngthe happiness of every 
man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Because the mle of morality ia much 
niore certain than that of faith, all the civiliced na> 
tions of the world i^;reeing in the great points of mo- 
rality, as much as they differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant a 
nature as immorality; or, to put tite same reason in 
another lig^t, because it is generally owned, there 
may be salvation for a virtuous infidel, (particolarty 
4n the case of invinsible ignbranoe) bat none for a vi> 
•eions believer. 
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Sxthty^ Beeaase fiiitb seems- to draw its prindfral^ 
if nol all its exoellcncy, tnan the inflneoce it has upon 
morality ; as we shall sue more at large, if we eollBide^ 
wherein consists the excellency of faith, <Hr the belief 
of revealed religion ; and this I think is« 
1 EIrst, Inexplaining and carrying to greater heights,' 
several points of moraMcy. 

. Secondly, In famishing new and- stronger uiotives 
to enforce the practice efmorali^. 
c niirdly. In giving ns more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an- 
other, and a tmer state of ourselves, both is regard to 
tfaegrandenr and vilcness of oar natures. 

Fourthly, By ahowyng as the blackn&s and defor- 
mity of vice, which in the Christian system is so very 
great, that he who is possessed of all pw flection and 
the sovereign Judge of it, is represented by several of 
oar divines as hating sin to the same degree that he 
lovea the sacred person wJiq was made the propitia- 
tion of it» . • 

. Fifthly, In being the ordinary' and prescribed me- 
thod of making morality effectual to -salvation* 
. I have only touched, on these several heads, which 
every one who is conversant in discourses of this na- 
ture will easily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and 
draw conclusions from them which may be useftil to 
bfan in the conduct of his life. One I am sure is so 
obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, that a man 
cannot be perfect in his scheme of morality, who 
does not strengthen and support it with that-of-tho 
Christian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay bown two or three othen 
maxims which 1 think we may deduce firom what has. 
been said. 

first. That we should be particularly eautioua o^ 
making any thing an article ot faith, which does not 
oootribote to the confirmation or improvement ol 
morality. 
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S&omOty, That no urtid* of lUlk en be tnift Mid 
Mthentk, which weaken* or mbvarti the praelicel 
part er religien, or wfaal I have Mlharto eaUoA 
nOttgr. 

lUrdly, That the greatoit fHcDdofiDoniU^t er 
taral religioB, cannot po«iMj ap puh a nd waj 
from embracing Chiisdanityr aa it b laaau ted 
end nncompt in the doelrinaa of ear national 

Iliere is Ukewise anothermanim wUth I tUak 
be drawn ftont the torcBeing eomldarationa, wUib ia 
thia, that we ihonhi Inail dahiona peinla ermihler maif 
111 eemaqnneai that nuy arlae-flniMn dMn> mpporiaf 
they ehonld be erroneooif before we glee np onr 
aaiant to tiieai. 

For example, in that dispetaUe point of peneeattoK 
men far eoniden c e take, b ee t d M the embitterinK theiv 
mioda «ith hatred, indignation, and all the vehe* 
menoe of reaentwent, jmd enanaring them to proftaaa 
what they do not belieire ; we cet them off fkrom tfan 
irieasarea and advantages of sodety, afflict their b^ 
dice, distress their fortettes, hurt their repotadiaiia* 
rain their fandlieB, make their Urea painAd, or pot an 
end to them. Sore wlien I see sech dreadftd eena^ 
qnenecB rising Arom a principle, I woalA be aa MYf 
eonvineed of the truth of it, as of a mathematical de- 
monstration, beftH-e T woald eentere to act apon it, cr 
make it a part of ray religton. 

In this case the ia^iwy done onr neighbenr Is plato 
and evident, the principle that pots ns apon doing It, 
of a dabioos and dtepetaUe nature. Monlityaeenae 
highly violUed by the one, and whether or no e neni 
fi»r what a man iliiala die tme system of IMth mnj 
>DUitlty it, is very oncertain. I cannot bet think* 
if oar religion prodace charity as wdl as asily kt 
will not be for showing itself by sech cmat inst aneea. 
Bnt, to conclade with the words of an cacedlent ai^ 
thor, « WehavejnsteiibaghraUgfonlonvikeaBhale^ 
4>at not enoogh to make as love one another.'* O. 
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PUBtW AND PRIVATE EDUCA- 
TION CONTRASTED. 

Exigiteut mores tenerosceupollice ducat, • 
(Jt si quis cera xndtumfacU^-— 

JUV. 

Bid him, besides, his daily pains employ. 
To form the tender manners of the boy ; 
And work him like a waxen babe, with art. 
To perfect symmetry in every part. 

DRYDBK. 

T INT£ND to dtscais that famoas qneyaom, Whetbar 
^ the education at a public sdiool, or ander a pri- 
vate (Qtor, is tq be preferred? 

As some of the greatest men in most ages have been, 
of very different opinions in this matter, I shall give a 
short account of whit I think may be best urged, oa 
both sides, and afterwards leave every person to de- 
termine for himself. 

It is certain from &ietonins, that the Romans thought 
the education of their children a business properly be.. 
longUig to the parents themselves ; and Plutarch, in 
the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that as soon as hit 
son was capable of learning, Cato would suffer nobody ' 
to teach him but himself, though he had a servant 
named Chiio, who was an excellent gnramariau, and 
who tjmght a great many other youths*. 

On the contrary, the Oredu seemed more incUqed 
to public schools and semhtaries. 

A private education promisee In the ftrst place vir- 
tue and good-breeding; a publifs school roaiily assur<» 
4nce, and en early )uiowledge in the ways of the 
world. 

Mr. Locke, in his celebrated Treatise of Edoeation, 
confesses that there are inconveniencef tQ be feared on 
both tides. " If,** says he, " I keep jny aop tt (bome- 
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he is iu daofer of bccomiiig my young niMtar; if I 
•eut him Ahraad, it- is scarce possible to keep him 
fipom the rdgning ooBtifiioB of rwleMss aad viee. He 
will peitaps be more imioocBt at h<mie, but more ig- 
norant of tlie world, and more sheepish when he 
comes abroad." However as this learned author 
assierts, fliat virtae is mndi more diflBcoit to be attained 
tlian knowledge of tlie world ; and that vice is a more 
stobbom, as well as a more dangeroos ftmlt than 
dieepidmess, be is altogether for ^ private evocation; 
and the more so, becaase he does not see why n 
yoath, with ri^ man a gement, might not attain the 
same aAiaraDoe in^his father's honse as at a paUic 
scbo<ri. To this end he advises parents to accustom 
their SODS to whatever strange faces come to the house; 
to take tliem with them when they visit their neigh, 
hours, and to engage them in convenatioii with men 
of parts and breeding. 

. It may be objected to tliis method, tliat conversa- 
tion is not'tbe only thing necessary, hat that anless it 
be a conversation with snch as are in some meassre 
their eqosls in parts and years, tliere can be no room 
for emulation, contention, and -several of .the most 
lively pasrions of the mind; which, withont being 
sometimes moved by these meiUn, may possibfy eon- 
tract a dulneas and inseoaibility. 

One of the greatest writers oar nation ever prodaced 
observes, that a Iwy who fbrms .parties, and makes' 
himsdf popalar in a school or a college, woald act the 
same part with equal ease in a senate or a privy conn- 
cil ; and Mr. Osborn, speaking like a man versed in 
tile wqrs of the world, aflBrms, that the .well laying 
and carrying on of a design to rob an orchard, tndns 
up a youth insensibly to caution, secresy, and circum- 
spection, and fits him for matters of greater impor- 
tance. 

In short, a private education seems tlie most natural 
method for the forming of a Virtuous man ; a public' 
education for making a man of bnsiaeis. The flrsC 
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would famiih out a good wb^ect for Pbto^ajrepnblk, 
the latter a member for a conmanity ovenma vtth ai^ 
tilloe and corraption. 

It muBt however be eonfeflfled, that a penon at tht 
head of a pablic school has sometimes so many boys 
QDdcr hb direction, that it is imposrible he should ex* 
tend a due (noportion of bis care to each of tiiem. 
This is however in reality the fault of the age» in 
tvhich we often see twenty parents»whOf though each 
eiqiects his son shonid.be made a scholar, are not con* 
tented all together to make it worth whiie for any mall 
of a liberal education to take upon him the care of 
tlieir instruction. 

. In.our great schools indeed this fsolt lias been of 
late years rectified, ao chat we have at present not 
only ingenious men for the chief masters, but such 
as have proper ushers and assistants under them ; I 
must nevertheless own, that for want of the same en* 
oouragem^bt in the country, we hav^ many a pr<v 
nising genius spoiled and abused in those little seraU 
naries. 

I am the more inclined to this opinion, having my- 
•elf experienced the usage of two rural mailers, eacb 
of them very unfit for the trust th^ took upon them 
to discharge. Tha first imposed much more upon me 
than my parts, though none of the weakest, could en- 
dure, and used me barbarously for not perfonning 
Imposdbilities. The latter was of quite another tem- 
per ; and a boy, who would run upon his errands, 
wash his cofiiee-pot, or ring the bell, might have aa 
little conversation with any of the classics aa be 
thought fit. I have known a lad of this place excused 
his exercise foe asristing the cook>maid ; and remem>i 
her a neighbouring gentleman^ son was among us five 
years, most of which time he employed in airing and 
watering our mastert grey pad. I scorned to com- 
I pound for my imUM, by doing any of thcpa .eleganl 
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tlon or Biyhig, ttid obliged to give tbdr rtaaota why 
they ttko it to be good or bid. By this ineuur they 
would insendMy arriTe at proper notioiM of eoonge, 
ttinperaiice, honoar, and jostioe. 

There most be great care taken how the cttBiple of 
any partioolar person is recomniended to tliein in 
gross : instead of which tiiey ought to be tnght where- 
in snch a man, tbongh great in some respects, was 
weali and fanlty In others. For want <^ this caatimi, 
a boy is often so daieded with the lustre of a great 
character, tliat he oonfoands its beanlies with its ble> 
niishes, and looks even upon the fnilty parts of it 
with an eye of admbMion. 

I have often wondered liow Alexander, wlio was 
natorally of a generoos and mereifal disposition, came 
to be gnilty of so birMlroas an action as that of drag* 
ging the governor of a town after bis diariot. I know 
this is generally ascribed to his passion for Hottier; 
hot I lately met with a passage in Plutarch, wlUch, if 
I am not very mach mistaken, still gives as a dearer 
light into the motives of this acti<Mi. 'Pintarch tells ns, 
that Alexander in his youth had a master named Lysl> 
machns, wb<>, though he was a man desthnte of all po* 
Uteness, ingratiated himself both with Philip and his 
popil, and became the second man at court, by ealUi^ 
the King Peleus, the Prince AchUles, and hiuMelf 
Phoenix. It is no wonder if Alexander, luiviog been 
thus used not only to admire but to personate Achil- 
les, should think it glorious to iroitafe lura itt this 
piece of cruelty and extravagance. 

To carry this thought yet flirther, T shall submit it to 
the reader's consideration, whether Instead <^ a theme 
or copy of verses, which are the usual exc r d se s , at 
they are called in the scho<d*phrase, it would not bu 
more proper that a boy should be tasked once or twice 
a- week to write down his opinion of such persons and 
things as occur to Idm in his reading; that lie slKMild 
descant upon the actiotn of Tumus or J^neas, show 
wberain tbey excelled or were deAcUve^ ceomre or 
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mppnett tny partlcnbr actiooi observe how it mi^t 
h«ve been carried to « greater degree of perfectioot 
aod how it ezceeitcd or fell short of another. He 
night at the same time marlc what was moral in any 
apeediy and how fsr it agreed with tlie duuracter of th« 
person speaking. This exercise wonld soon strenglhea 
his JDdgiuent in what ic blameable or praiaeworthyi 
and give him an early seasoning of morality. 

Next to those examples which may be met with in 
hooka, I very mneh apinove Horace** way of setting 
before yootfa the inftmoos or honoorable characters of 
their oonteroporaries ; that poet tells ns, this was the 
method his father made nse of to incline him to any 
particular virtue, or give him an aversion to auy par- 
ticular vice. If, says Horace, ray father advised mo 
to live within bounds, and be contented with tlM for- 
tune he should leave me, " Do you not see,** says he, 
*' the miserable condition of Borrus, and the son of 
Albus? Let the misfortunes of those two wretches 
teavh you to avoid luxnry and extravagance.'* If ho 
would inspire me with an abhorrence to debauchery, 
" Do not," says he, " make yourself like Sectanos, 
when yon may be happy in the enjoyment of lawftil 
pleasures. How scandalous," says he, ** is the chap 
raeter of Trebonins, who was lately caught in bed 
with another man'fe wife I" To illustrate the force of 
this method, the poet adds, that as a headstrong pa- 
tient, who will not at first follow hb physicians pre. 
■criptions, grows orderly when he hears tliat his 
neighbours die all abonthim, so youth is often frig^tetl 
from vice by hearing the ill report it bringa.upoii 
others. 

Xenophon*s schools of equity, in his life of Cyrua 
the Great, are sofBdently famous : he tells us, that the 
Persian children went to school, and employed their 
time as diligently in learning the principles of justice 
and sobriety, as the yonth In other conotries did to 
acquire the most difficalt arts and sciences: tlieir go- 
vernors spent most part of the day in hearing their 
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motnal locimtioDB oue against the othor, whether for 
▼iolencei cheating, alander, or iogratitiide; and tanght 
them ho-«r to give jndgmett agaiiwt those who irere 
found to be any ways guilty of these 'crimes. I omit 
the story of the long and short coat, for which Cyras 
himself was ponished, as a case equally known with 
any in Lyttleton. 

The method which Apoleliis telb nsihe Indian gym- 
nosopbists took to edoeate their disciples, is still more 
cnrioos and remarkable. His words ar« as foUowa: 
When their dinner is ready, before it b served op, the 
masters inqnire of every particular sdiolar how he has 
employed his time dnce snn^ising : some of them an> 
swer, that having been chosen as arbtters between two 
persons, they have composed their differences, and 
made them friends ; s6me, that they have been eze- 
cotlng the orders of their parents; and otiiers, that 
they have either foond oat something new by their 
own application, or learnt it from the instructions of 
tiieir fellows. B«t if there happens to be any one 
among them, who cannot malw it appear that he has 
employed the morning to advantage, he is immedi- 
ately ezclndcd from the company, and obliged to 
work while the rest are at dinner. 

It b not impossible, that, tnm these several w^s 
of prodoeing virtoe in the minds of boys, some gene- 
ral method iniglit be invented. What I would endea> 
voor to inculcate Is, that car youth cannot be too soon 
taught the principles of virtue, seeing the ilrst impres- 
skms which are made on the mind are always the 
strongest. 

X. 
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